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FOREWORD 


Bertrand du Guesclin was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of the captains of the Middle Ages, He set 
himself, and accomplished, the same task that the Maid 
of Orleans undertook some two generations later: that 
of making of the Kingdom of France a solid edifice, capable 
of standing four-square and firm against the oncoming 
waves of foreign invasion. And if it took him a lifetime 
to accomplish what she did in a few short months, it 
must be remembered that his was the task of foundation¬ 
making, of the collecting of the building materials, and 
of the hewing into shape of those materials with his own 
hands. If the edifice that he raised crumbled away at 
the end of a few brief years while hers stood permanent 
and firm, it must not be forgotten that his completed 
building was given into the keeping of a mad king— 
Charles VI. — and of an infamous queen, Isabeau de 
Baviere ; while hers passed into the hands of a Charles 
the Victorious and a Louis XI. 

The period covered by his life—1320 to 1380—is one 
of the most interesting of the Hundred Years War ; yet 
it may seem that I have neglected or but touched lightly 
on the most important events of that period, while dwelling 
overlong on insignificant details. If so, it is because it is 
often by just such small details that the soul and character 
of a man may be best judged ; and it is not a history of 
international politics and strife that I would give here, 
but the story of a man. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, during the years between his 
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turbulent youth in Brittany and the time when he became 
“ Haut et puissant messire, connetable de France,” ac¬ 
quired many honours and titles. He was Seigneur of 
Broons, Seigneur of la Roche Derrien, Seigneur of la 
Roche-Tesson; he was Count of Longueville, Duke of 
Trastamara, Duke of Molina. He was Chamberlain to 
the king, Marshal of Normandy, Connetable of Castile, 
and Connetable of France. And yet, during his lifetime 
he was always written of and spoken to in the simple 
fashion that is used for a peasant—or a king—by his 
first name alone. " Cilz connestables fust Bertran appelez.” 
And it is for Bertrand, knight of Brittany, that I ask the 
sympathy of my readers. 

M. C. 

Paris, 1932. 
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PART ONE 



" Or me veilliez oir, chevalier et meschin, 
Bourjoiaes et bourjois, prestres, clercs, jacobins, 
Et je vous chanterai commencement et fin 
De la vie vaillant Bertran du Guesclin,” 

CUVEUKR, 



PART ONE 

The room was small and circular in shape, being con¬ 
structed in a tower. It was furnished meagiely, yet 
sturdily enough, with a great curtained bed, a heavy table, 
a few stools, and an oaken chest, carved in the Breton 
fashion It was dim, for its lighting was furnished only 
by two ai row-slits, or meurtriZres, whose sides, wide enough 
at their inner openings, narrowed almost to meeting- 
point before they came, by way of the four-foot-thick 
stone walls, to the daylight outside. Yet, to the lad 
who stood with the upper part of his body thrust as far 
as its width of shoulder would permit into one of those 
wedge-shaped openings the. better to see out, the room 
was pleasant enough, save in one thing only; the door 
of it was barred, and barred on the outside. He, the 
eldest son of the Lady Jeanne and Messire Reynaud du 
Guesclin, was locked in, a prisoner in his own bed-chamber. 

Yet this was so frequent an occurrence that it would 
scarce be worth noting here, were it not for the fact that 
the prisoner had that day completed his seventeenth 
year. Now there is no disgrace in being put under such 
restraint when one is still a child ; but let that same 
punishment be inflicted when one is seventeen, and to all 
intents and purposes a man grown, and the thing becomes 
a shame and a humiliation, not to be borne. So the 
prisoner leaned his dark, scowling face against the opening 
of the meurtriZre and hated the whole world and all the 
inhabitants thereof—all, save only his mother, who was 
too lovely a thing to be hated by anybody. But even 
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the thought of her could not banish his anger at being so 
scurvily treated on this important anniversary of his. 

And yet, an even more momentous day of his life— 
in fact, the first, as long ago as 1320—had been celebrated 
with no greater fervour. No shooting stars, comets, or 
ghostly apparitions, none of those phenomena by which 
the heavens usually herald to an expectant earth the 
dispatch towards it of a man of destiny, had announced 
his arrival in the good Duchy of Brittany. Indeed, his 
squalling advent seems to have given rise to no demonstra¬ 
tions, either human or divine, save only that of the extreme 
displeasure of his lady mother. 

Jeanne du Guesclin, beautiful with that rare Breton 
beauty that is like the blooming of a flower upon the 
grey surface of a granite cliff, had imagined that that 
sweet blossom of her body must of necessity bring forth 
radiant fruit. So that, when they laid the little brown¬ 
skinned, black-haired sprout of a man that was her first¬ 
born in her arms, she looked at him, and, seeing that he 
was not comely, she turned from him with resentful 
amazement and disgust. 

It may be that Messire Reynaud, her husband, was 
not altogether displeased at the precocious vigour with 
which his heir clutched at the investigating forefinger 
offered to him, nor with the lusty fashion in which he 
protested against the indignities attendant upon the 
business of birth ; but the Lady Jeanne had spoken, and 
the Lady Jeanne was of an extreme loveliness lying there 
in her great bed with her rich hair spread about her pillow, 
and not to be denied by her young husband. She would 
have none of this “ monster.” To the kitchens he must 
go, and to the kitchens he went, incontinent—being hastily 
christened " Bertrand ” in transit. But " monster ” his 
mother had called him, and monster he remained to her; 
and, indeed, he must have been a singularly unlovely child, 
if we can credit Cuvelier, who sang of him while the glory 
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of his passing still hung like a late sunset over the land 
of France : 

" Mais l’enfant dont je di et dont je vois parlant, 

Je crois qu’il n’ot si lait de Resnes a Disnant. 

Camus estoit et noirs, malostru et massant; 

Li pdres ct la mdre si le hdoient tant,’’ ... 1 

And if one’s own biographer can do no more for one than 
that, the case must indeed be past praying for. 

The du Guesclins were a proud family, but theirs was 
a pride of ancient lineage, rather than of wealth or of 
power. It is true that Messirc Robert du Guesclin, the 
head of the clan, held the great chateau-fort of Plessis- 
Bertrand at Saint-Malo; but Messire Reynaud was of the 
cadet branch, and must content himself with the seigniorie 
of the little village of Broons, close to Dinan. His seig- 
nioral dwelling was not one of those splendid palaces of 
the times, of which Spanish troubadours sang that it were 
better to live in a French chateau than to walk in the 
halls of Paradise. Rather was it one of those long, low, 
grey stone buildings that may still be seen in Brittany ; 
hardly more than a rather pretentious farmhouse, were it 

" But the child that I sing and whoso story I tell, 

None so ugly, I ween, 'twixt Rennes and Dinan. 
Flat-nosed, black-avised, dour and thick-set; 

His father and his mother both hated him so,” . . . 

In order to avoid numerous footnotes, I would say here that all 
passages between quotation-marks, unless otherwise stated, are taken 
from La Vie Vaillani Bertran du Guesclin, fourteenth-century Chanson 
de Geste, by the chronicler Cuvelier. In the majority of cases, the 
dialogue is also drawn from the same source. Cuvelier, who is the only 
contemporary biographer of du Guesclin, would certainly make it his 
business to collect as far as possible the exact words and sayings of his 
hero, and of those about him ; and while the exigencies of his verse 
would necessitate a certain rearrangement of those words, he would un¬ 
doubtedly, writing as ho did at a time when many of du Guesclin’s 
companions still lived, respect both the sense and the spirit of them. I 
have also made some use, in this last respect, of Froissart and Guillaume 
de Saint AndiA, also contemporary. 
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not for the round tower, dovecote atop, that rose at one 
end of it and proclaimed the noble birth of those who 
dwelt within, 

In the spacious kitchens of such a dwelling the small 
Bertrand would lack neither for food to put into his 
clamorous young stomach, nor for stout garments for 
his sturdy little shoulders. For the very serfs, in those 
splendid days before Brittany was drowned in her own 
blood, had bread, ay, and butter too, in plenty; while 
the seigneur, though he might not have two gold pieces 
to rub one against the other, had always an abundance 
of two things—food and labour. He lived largely, and 
idly. His varlets served him, his serfs tilled his soil; his 
peasants paid their land-rents in service, his free farmers 
in the produce of their holdings. The women of his 
household wove fine linen for his body and his table, the 
ladies made tapestries, and embroidered cushions for his 
hall and his bed-chamber. If he sometimes had an un¬ 
satisfied desire, it was for fine Italian arms, or for rich 
silk and velvet garments after the French fashion. But 
even so, the oaken spears that the Breton armourers made 
were stout enough to lift a man out of his saddle in joust 
or tourney ; the rather clumsy chain and plate mail they 
forged, strong enough to protect him from those same 
friendly spears. And as for clothing—fine home-woven 
cloth, lined and edged with fox or squirrel from the Breton 
forests, made a brave enough showing. So that for a 
small boy whose imagination was as yet almost wholly 
centred about his stomach and the comfort of his young 
body, life must have drifted along happily enough. 

And doubtless the young Bertrand was happy in his 
kitchen. Happy stealing jam, happy fighting and 
squabbling with the peasant boys of his own age, happy 
climbing into and falling out of apple trees; happier still 
clambering, at the expense of enormous exertions, atop 
one of his father’s great plough-horses and riding hardily, 
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short legs out-thrust at right angles because of the table¬ 
like width and flatness of his steed. Kitchen-knife at belt, 
hop-pole in fist, he went to wage relentless warfare across 
his father's fields, to the great consternation of his father’s 
peasants and the still greater destruction of his father’s 
crops. 

Yes, happy enough. But there came a time when 
food and clothing and a plough-horse no longer sufficed. 
He wanted something more. He had a queer desire to be 
caressed, he wanted to he noticed, perhaps to be admired 
a little, after the way of young males. He clutched at his 
mother’s trailing skirts with his hot little hands, and she 
shook him off because they were dirty and would sully 
her bright garments. Rather than cry, he stuck out his 
lip at her and scowled; and she called him " monster” 
and sent him from her presence. 

Then it was that he began to notice that he was not 
treated in the same fashion as his younger brothers. They 
constantly had new clothing, because they grew so fast; 
while he was for ever dressed in the same shabby old 
garments for precisely the same reason. They had their 
own ponies to ride, and he a plough-horse. They were 
being taught to read and write and to construe their Latin 
verbs, while he could not tell one letter from another. 
They sat at the high table with their parents at meals, 
while he still hung about the kitchens. These things were 
not fair. So one day he came into the hall, hot and red 
with determination, and, dragging his youngest brother 
by the belt from the chair where he sat by his mother’s 
side, he said fiercely, " Out of my place ! I am the eldest! ” 
and sat himself down heavily at the high table. 

Now, kitchen training does not make for nice manners 
in a young boy, however noble his birth may be; and 
the young Bertrand’s manners were not nice. He did not 
know that, while one may eat with one’s fingers, one may 
use only the " courtesy fingers,” the thumb and fore- 
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finger of the right hand, for that purpose. He did not 
know that one must eat with one’s lips slightly parted, and 
not tightly closed as though in fear that the food might 
drop from one’s mouth, as Germans and other barbarians 
did. He did not know that it was reprehensible to wipe 
one’s fingers on the edge of the tablecloth, rather than upon 
the napkin that should lie, neatly folded, across one’s left 
arm; nor that it was discourteous to serve oneself from 
the common dish with one's own spoon, or to take more 
than three sips of wine at the same time; or to come to 
table with unwashed hands or uncleaned teeth, or, indeed, 
any of the other hundred and one small details of table 
etiquette that the Lady Jeanne had been at such pains 
to teach her younger children. 

His mother accepted his revolt without comment, only 
her lovely eyes narrowed with contempt and distaste as 
she watched him. But when, having finished his meat, 
he wiped his mouth on the back of his hand and his hand 
upon his hair, her anger burst forth and she ordered him 
from the table, declaring him to be an oaf and a kitchen 
lout, unfit to mingle with his brothers and sisters. Sick 
with shame and blind with anger, he sprang to his feet and, 
setting his two hands to the table, sent it flying—heavy 
oaken board, trestles, table-ware, and food—a crashing 
heap upon the floor. The Lady Jeanne was not impressed 
by this precocious display of strength of her seven-year-old 
son. 

From then on he was relegated to a little table of his own, 
set up for him in a far corner of the hall. And there he 
sat, “ tout seulet,” outraged in his young dignity, hurt in 
the dark, still pride of a child of that strange, fierce race 
that are the Bretons. That ancient race that speaks 
little, but burns inwardly like a banked fire ; that mystic 
race that knows only the extremes of emotion, be it love 
or hate, generosity or rapacity; that race of saints and 
soldiers, worshipping the sword or the cross with a terrible 
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and equal ferocity of devotion. A race capable of the 
highest, equally capable of the lowest; capable of anything, 
save only of moderation. Capable of the highest and the 
lowest ; and it was not the Lady Jeanne’s fault that by 
the time he had reached his twelfth year her eldest son 
was not pushed far along the Breton low road that leads 
to a fury of savage cruelty and of bestial ferocity. As it 
was, he protected his hurt pride and the agonised love he 
had for her under a black armour of hard, sullen indiffer¬ 
ence, of heavy, scowling silence. From behind the vizor 
of his dark, ugly face, his eyes looked out unhappy, 
tormented. 

The days passed him by as dull as a procession of 
monks, each garbed in the same dreary fashion. But 
there came one day that wore a robe of brighter hue. The 
Lady Jeanne, incommoded by a fever, sent for a woman, 
a Jewish convert, reputed to be skilled in the healing of 
such maladies. Bertrand, coming home to dinner late as 
usual, and dirty as usual—for why bother to wash when 
nobody cares if you be clean or no ?—found her there, 
standing by the table talking to his mother. He gave no 
heed, but started to make his way to his own little table 
apart. But the woman had seen him, and her strange, 
dark eyes lit up with a sudden interest, 

" Who is that lad ? ” she asked. 

The Lady Jeanne laughed, saying that it was but an 
oaf, that it was useless to bother about; while Bertrand 
stopped and turned, scowling blackly, head lowered to 
meet what was doubtless another tormentor. " Is that 
your son. Lady ? ” continued the Jewess, as though she 
had not heard. The Lady Jeanne hesitated, then answered 
unwillingly: “Yes, for my sins, my body bore him. 
Though I would that I had drowned him at birth, like the 
ugly puppy that he is.” 

" Then is your body blessed,” said the Jewess shortly ; 
and keeping her keen old eyes fixed on the boy, she moved 
2 
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towards him. He stood his ground, and looked at her 
from under sullen, suspicious brows. When she was 
close to him, “ Let me look at your hand, young master,” 
she said. He raised his hand, but clenched into a menacing 
fist. " Let me be,” he growled at her. The old woman 
still looked at him with those strange eyes of hers—eyes 
in which, he saw at last, there was neither anger nor 
contempt, disgust nor mockery. “ Show me your hand,” 
she said again, and almost against his will he unclenched 
his fist and held out to her his hot, grubby palm. She 
looked into it intently, and then she spoke. And as she 
talked, the hot blood rushed to his face, and he raised 
eager eyes tp hers. The words she uttered—glory, glory 
that would shine for ever like a halo about his name— 
power that a king might envy—fame that would reach 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem—at those words something 
within him broke its bonds and soared like the skylark of 
the Gauls. Soared, until the Lady Jeanne’s clear, cold 
laugh brought it plunging down again into its proper 
place ; a desolate place beneath his shabby doublet. 

The Jewess turned angrily at the sound of that laugh. 
" Lady,” she said, “ if what I say be not true, then may 
my old body be burned in a heretic’s fire. Laugh, if you 
will . . . but, Lady, have you ever seen a young eagle ? 
It is not a lovely thing.” Then she turned again to the 
boy, made a strange sign over his brow, and was gone. 

But although she laughed, something in the old Jewess' 
tone impressed the Lady Jeanne, so that for a few days 
she looked curiously at her son, sideways out of her lovely 
eyes. And then the scene faded from her memory ; faded, 
too, from his, as the light of a false dawn goes out and 
leaves a blacker night behind it. 

In a house filled to overflowing with his brothers and 
sisters—there were nine of them—he found no com¬ 
panionship ; so he looked for it elsewhere. He went down 
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to the village—his father’s village of Broons—and there 
joined in all the sports and pastimes of the village lads. 
He wrestled with them, and proved his efficiency in that 
most passionately loved of all Breton sports. He joined 
in that other terrible game of theirs, that was the embryo 
of modern football; a game in which the teams were 
made up of all the young men and boys, however numerous, 
of opposing villages, and in which the villages themselves, 
sometimes miles apart, served as goals. A game that 
started at sunrise and raged, as savage as a battle of young 
wolves, until sunset. A game in which skulls were cracked, 
ribs stove in, scalps laid open. It may well be that this 
gentle sport was responsible for the reduction of his already 
too slender stock of physical charms by giving him a 
flattened nose. 

These diversions he loved. But better than all else 
he loved to gather his train of urchins and ragamuffins 
behind him—he their captain, not because he was the son 
of the seigneur, but because of the length and strength 
of his arms and the hardness of his head—and leading 
them to an open field, form them up in two armies, correctly 
ranged, and set one against the other. He, meanwhile, 
being perched upon a great boulder, shouting his orders, 
his praises or his blame, as the fortunes of war ebbed 
and flowed. A sort of God of Battles he felt himself to 
be, dominating the fate of nations. " Sus ! Sus ! ” he 
screamed, and “ Hardi! Tue! tue ! ” his long arms waving 
like flails about him until, seeing that one side was gaining 
the victory, he flung himself down from his vantage-point 
and, raising his own cry of " Guesclin I Guesclin! ” hurled 
himself to the support of the losing side. 

Messire Reynaud watched these activities of his son’s 
without undue alarm, There was no question of class 
equality in those days, and therefore little snobbery. A 
seigneur could and did mix on terms of the utmost 
familiarity with his inferiors, and yet, for all that, remain as 
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distinctly what he was as a white sheep among black. The 
Lady Jeanne, however, saw the matter with another eye. 
Wrestling meant torn clothes, and work for the sewing- 
women. Football meant dirt, and much mud tracked 
over her white-sanded or reed-strewn floors. The Lady 
Jeanne complained, and Messire Reynaud issued orders. 
Bertrand went about his energetic way unchecked. Messire 
Reynaud lost his temper and locked his son up. As 
might have been expected, the result was merely a more 
violent outburst of the energies that had simply been 
dammed up, instead of led into lawful channels. Messire 
Reynaud, in exasperation, issued an ultimatum : ten sols 
fine to any peasant or farmer who allowed his offspring to 
run after his son. 

Bertrand continued to haunt the village ; and though 
his erstwhile followers avoided him as best they could, 
he would invariably manage to corner one of them. And 
then, let the wretched victim turn which way he might, 
the pugnacious figure was always there in front of him, 
provocative, belligerent, challenging, until at last human 
boy-nature could stand no more, and the inevitable took 
place—a battle royal. 

But it was not only of clothing torn that the Lady 
Jeanne complained ; it was of clothing given away. For 
Bertrand, in spite of his democratic mingling with the 
peasantry, yet clung to what he considered to be the first 
right of noble birth: the right of generosity. So that if 
he had no money in his wallet, as was usually the case, 
he gave away his clothing with lordly magnificence; and 
as even a " monster ” may not be suffered to run naked, 
more must be provided. 

Again, there was the question of the tavern. Always 
after his battles in the fields there was the victorious army 
to be pledged, the vanquished to be consoled in good wine, 
for which he alone might pay—or owe. Sometimes the 
score chalked up on the door brought an anxious frown 
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to his brow, and he would try to judge what the total of 
it might be. He had learned a great many things from 
the village boys, but not the arts of reading, writing, or 
figuring. This bothered him not one whit, save that he 
could judge of his reckoning at the tavern in no other 
way than by the length of it; and one day it became so 
long that the good tavern-keeper cut off supplies. Where¬ 
upon Bertrand took one of his father’s horses and sold it, 
deeming it to be less unworthy of a gentleman to steal 
than to be mean. And it was for this last and most 
heinous crime that he found himself once more in prison, 
and on his seventeenth birthday. 

His young manhood was outraged, insulted at such 
scurvy treatment; and yet he was more confused and 
puzzled than angry. Why ? Why ? Why should he 
be different, apart, from the rest of his family ? Why 
should his mother hate him, and his father laugh in¬ 
differently on the rare occasions when he took his troubles 
to him ? Why should his brothers and sisters shun and 
avoid him ? Even the baby, little Olivier, who promised 
to be the handsomest of the brood and was already the 
heart of his mother's life, screwed up his little pink mouth 
and howled at the sight of the ugly face that bent over his 
cradle, seeming to sense, as even a child of a few months 
may do, that this big brother of his was not to be consorted 
with. Even the servants mocked and laughed at him— 
to his face while he was still a child, behind his back now 
that the weight of his fists was becoming a thing to be 
reckoned with. The very dogs, he thought drearily, 
shunned him, patterning their behaviour on that of their 
masters, as dogs will. And why ? Because his face was 
ugly ? But what of that ? 

He began to think and to wonder about this thing 
called beauty, that seemed to be of such vast importance 
in the world of gentlefolk. A great shield and a straight 
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sword were beautiful, he thought, but not as ornaments ; 
rather because they were made and shaped just so in order 
that they might the better fulfil the destiny that was theirs. 
So was a fine horse, for the lovely modelling of its limbs 
and shoulders was a proof that it measured up to its own 
standards of usefulness: strength, and swiftness. Women, 
too, were beautiful, but their beauty was their sword and 
their shield, and therefore permissible and right. But 
what of men ? Surely their business in life—which could 
be no other than fighting—was best forwarded by the 
possession of strength, endurance, and courage; and 
these he had, he knew, and to an extent well beyond his 
years. Yet he was looked at as nothing better than a sort 
of grotesque gargoyle, to be mocked and laughed at. 
Olivier, a man child, was considered to be beautiful, yet 
he could have snapped Olivier’s little body between his 
finger and thumb like a dried twig. 

He considered the hands that could have broken 
Olivier, and, looking at them, forgot the puzzling question 
of beauty, and thought of the old woman who had once 
looked at them too. And as he thought, his wide mouth 
twisted into a crooked smile. Glory, for such as he ; he, 
whose own father was ashamed to be seen out riding in 
his company ; whose mother would not deign to recognise 
the love he bore her. He wondered what it could have 
been that the old woman had seen in that hand to make 
her talk such nonsense. 

It was a curiously small hand for one of his heavy 
build. Closed, it made a square, hard fist; but open, the 
fingers were long, with energetic, spatulated tips. The 
hand of an aristocrat and of which he was secretly proud, 
for it was the only thing about him that recalled the noble 
blood that ran in his veins. Ay, and not only noble blood, 
but royal! He thought of the ancient tradition of his 
family. How, centuries ago, one Hakim, or Aquin, King 
of Bougie, had come out of Africa and, carving and battling 
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his way across Spain and France, had finally settled in 
Brittany. There he had built himself a strong tower, 
that he called by the name of Glay. But the building of 
strong towers had served him little, for the great king, 
Charlemagne, had come with his army and had driven him 
out. And such had been the haste of his going that he 
had left behind him an infant son, that Charlemagne had 
taken and brought up in the Christian faith, baptizing 
him with the name of Glay-Aquin, after his father and his 
father’s tower. Which name had finally become, by the 
devious route of Glacquin, Gleyquin, Glesquin, the name 
that he bore—Guesclin. 

History, alas ! tells us that Charlemagne never came to 
Brittany ; but history was ever a pedant and a spoil-sport. 
For ourselves, we prefer the legend—and a very good legend 
it is, capable of stirring the imagination of any boy worth 
his salt, and that boy have the honour of bearing the name 
of Guesclin. Imagination the young Bertrand did not 
lack ; and by the time the night was over, and he heard 
the serving-man with his breakfast fumbling at his door, 
his incarceration had, from a simple affront to his dignity, 
taken on the proportions of a sort of less mcijeste. 

The noise that the man made, trying to turn the key 
in the big iron lock without dropping any of the plates 
and dishes he carried on his arm, woke the prisoner from his 
dreaming. He tiptoed across the floor and stood, waiting, 
just inside the threshold. Presently he heard a grunt of 
satisfaction, and the key grinding in the lock. The door 
opened, the man pushing it with his foot, and at the same 
time bending down to pick up the pitcher he had set down 
on the floor. Bertrand seized the opportunity—and the 
lackey, by the scruff of the neck so obligingly offered to 
him. There was an oath, a clatter of metal dishes, then 
the hollow sound of a head coming into violent contact 
with a stone floor. The door crashed to, the key turned 
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in the lock, and the prisoner was out and away, while 
his erstwhile jailor sat up on the floor and felt with a 
tentative finger at a rapidly swelling bump on his forehead. 

The prisoner was out and away ; down the stairs, out 
of the house, across the courtyard, and to the open fields. 
The dawn was just beginning to push up over the horizon, 
as yet throwing no more than a pale grey light before it ; 
but still there was light enough for the runaway to see that 
his luck was still with him. One of his father’s serfs was 
taking a plough-horse out for the morning's work. It 
was no great matter to shoulder the unsuspecting man 
aside, snatch the reins that hung limp from fingers paralysed 
with astonishment, scramble atop the bare back of the 
ungainly steed, clap to a pair of spurless heels, and show 
a rapidly diminishing back to a consternation-smitten yokel. 

He was a free man, a man on horseback, and all the 
world before him. 

For a few minutes it sufficed to gallop straight ahead, 
the rising sun in his face, thinking of nothing but the joy 
of feeling the free wind of morning in his hair and the 
movements of the horse beneath him. But presently he 
checked his mount. It was all very well to go, but he 
must go somewhere. To roam aimlessly about the 
countryside meant, inevitably, to be picked up by one 
of his father's men before the day was much older, and 
haled ignominiously home again. Then where ? Dinan 
was the nearest town, but there was no sanctuary for him 
there. Rennes ? It was farther away, but he had an 
aunt and an uncle there, the Lady Thomasse and Messire 
Bertrand du Guesclin, in whose honour he had been named. 
There, at least, was some hope of safety. He turned his 
horse’s head towards Rennes, and set off at the best pace 
the heavy animal could muster. 

Now it is a brave thing to be a descendant of kings ; 
but even such an one may well tremble when it comes 
to confessing his sins to so formidable an aunt at he re- 
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membered the Lady Thomasse to be, and craving her 
protection from the consequences thereof. So it was a 
shamefaced young scion of royalty, none too sure of him¬ 
self, that stood before his relations, shuffling with his feet 
like a clumsy young bear with sore pads, and getting out 
his story as best he could. When he had done, his uncle 
roared with laughter and slapped his fat thigh, which 
was promising enough ; but the culprit knew that his fate 
lay on the spare knees of the Lady Thomasse, and the 
Lady Thomasse looked at him with no favourable eye. 
And, indeed, he made no very pleasing picture as he stood 
there before her. What with his long, gawky arms that 
stuck awkwardly out of his eternally too-short sleeves, his 
wide, bony shoulders that made him appear even shorter 
than he was, his black hair a mat over his small green 
eyes, his shoes and hose white with the dust of the road, he 
was as uncouth-seeming a lad as one could find in a day’s 
ride. Moreover, his scowl was even blacker than usual, 
so great was his effort to appear pleasant. The Lady 
Thomasse looked at him, and, had he but had the courage 
to return her gaze, he might have seen that her eyes were 
not so stern as her mouth, 

Having looked, she opened her mouth and spoke. 
She pronounced no verdict, but talked, and at length, of 
the sins of young men who bring their parents' heads in 
sorrow to the grave. Bertrand listened with sinking 
heart, but his uncle grinned behind his hand; he knew 
his wife. And evidently her bark was worse than her 
bite, for, having done her duty and delivered her homily, 
she sighed, and said that she hoped that it would not 
take her brother-in-law, Reynaud, more than a few months 
to come to his senses and receive the prodigal home again. 

But it did take him more than a few months, and at 
the end of a year Bertrand was still sheltering in Rennes 
from the paternal anger; and it may well be that that 
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year of respite was the saving of the savage young animal 
he had been turning into. For he had been like an un¬ 
broken colt that, pricked on by the spurs, yet held back 
on a sharpened bit by an inexperienced and clumsy breaker, 
is driven frantic with bewildered anger and pain until 
in a desperate plunge for freedom he flings himself back 
and kills both himself and his rider. The Lady Thomasse, 
it is true, kept a tight enough reign on him, but she did 
not torment. She did not find his ugliness a matter for 
laughter, nor the clumsiness of his precocious strength one 
for anger. Nor yet did she show any amazement at the 
vast quantities of food his growing body required, nor at 
his methods of consuming it. Rather did she urge him to 
satisfy an unquenchable appetite, holding it to be well-nigh 
indecent for a young man to go about showing all his great 
bones, as her nephew did. 

Bertrand was happy enough, for all his aunt’s severe 
discipline. And, indeed, what country-bred boy in a big 
town for the first time but would find novelty and interest 
enough about him on all sides to keep him busy and con¬ 
tented ? There was the great horse-marlcet to be visited, 
and the animals therein to be judged and apprised by his 
expert eye. There were the armourers’ shops to be looked 
into, the fine lances from Toulouse to be tested, and the 
beautifully made steel caps from Montaubon to be examined 
and appreciated. In the stalls of the clothing-dealers 
there were amazing garments of velvet and silk to be 
handled, and the use of some of them to be guessed at ; 
such garments as the nobles of France wore, brilliant of 
colour and bizarre of fashion. There was the street- 
seller of sweet cakes, with his wailing cry, “ Dieu ! qui 
appelle l'oubloier ? ” to follow, and occasionally to buy 
from; and there was the town-crier to stand and gape 
at while he announced goods lost or stolen, punishments 
inflicted, or the new ordonnances of the City Fathers. 

And one Saturday, while he sat at dinner with his aunt 
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and uncle, that same town-crier passed by in the street 
below, imparting to all who might care to hear that a 
great wrestling match would take place on the following 
day in the courtyard of the tavern of the Ecu de Bretagne, 
to the winner of which the tavern-keeper himself offered 
a prize of value. Bertrand pricked up his ears, and then 
his face assumed an expression of such elaborate unconcern 
that the Lady Thomasse’s suspicions were immediately 
aroused. She also listened to the town-crier; then in a 
voice of firm decision, " You will go to church with me 
to-morrow, Bertrand,” she said. He looked at her, 
opened his mouth to speak—closed it again—swallowed. 
"Yes, aunt,” he answered meekly. 

So on the following day he sallied out behind her— 
docile, obedient, carrying her Book of Hours in his hand. 
The day was hot, the church crowded, the sermon long. 
The Lady Thomasse listened devoutly, while Bertrand 
wriggled in his seat. The Lady Thomasse frowned at him, 
and he sighed and fidgeted with his belt. The sermon 
droned on. The Lady Thomasse nodded. 

When the good lady awoke with a start, she saw that 
the congregation was in movement, preparatory to leaving 
the church—gathering up books and handkerchiefs, putting 
inquiring hands to towering head-dresses, pulling Sunday 
tunics into place, smoothing out the knees of tight-fitting 
hose. The Lady Thomasse saw the great ones of the 
town about her—a Rochefort, a Conan, a Du Bois. Saw 
her neighbours—Jean du Hallay with his young son ; 
Blanche de Pleyguen with her husband ; Jean and Nicole, 
the sons of Yves Peynol. And more humble worshippers 
she saw too—Macette the baker’s wife, Perrette the washer¬ 
woman, and Hennequin the butcher. It seemed that she 
saw all the inhabitants of Rennes, save only her nephew. 

She looked about her and called his name, sharply at 
first and then angrily. A bluff-faced man who was trying 
to squeeze past her in the narrow aisle stopped and laughed- 
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" If it is your nephew you are looking for,” he said, 
“he is down in the courtyard of the tavern, wrestling 
—and a very good account he is giving of himself, 
too” 

Now this statement was not strictly an accurate one. 
For while it is true that Bertrand was in the courtyard 
of the tavern, he was not wrestling in it, either well or ill. 
Rather was he sitting on the hard pavement of it, and 
gazing with dismayed face at his left knee. On that 
knee was a cut, deep and wide, in which the bluish-white 
of bone and tendon showed through the dark blood that 
oozed slowly from it. He was surrounded by a group of 
young men and boys, who also gazed at the knee, and 
with equally dismayed faces ; for while it was well enough 
to fight and wrestle with a young seigneur, it was quite 
a different matter to bring that young seigneur home in 
a seriously damaged condition to his relatives—and to 
such a relative as was the Lady Thomasse. Wherefore 
consternation reigned. But the church bells were ringing 
and something must be done, and that at once. So 
between them, two or three of the older boys got the 
battered warrior to his feet, and half dragging, half 
carrying him, made to stagger homeward with him as 
best they might. But before they left the courtyard the. 
tavern-keeper came running forward with the prize which, 
we are told, took the shape of " a fine hat, embroidered in 
gold and silver.” This the good man would have crushed 
on its winner’s head, but Bertrand waved him angrily 
away, " It doesn’t become me,” he said, " and moreover, 
it would give the whole game away to my aunt; and if 
she hears of this, she will beat me.” From which it may 
be gathered that at the age of seventeen the future Con- 
ndtable of France and of Castile went in terror of a woman ; 
which same has been the fate of many a good man since 
his time. 

The Lady Thomasse, home from church, found her 
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nephew in bed, and with an expression of self-conscious 
indifference on his face, as of one whose constant habit 
it was to go to bed at four o'clock of a fine Sunday after¬ 
noon. He smiled at his aunt; a rather anxious but very 
determined smile. He whistled carelessly between his 
teeth and scratched his ear, but the Lady Thomasse 
knew boys, having had several of her own, and was not 
to be misled by such things. She looked at him coldly, 
and, without uttering a word, turned back the bedclothes 
and was confronted with the knee. Still speechless, she 
got her cask of medicaments and set to work on the ugly 
wound. Then, having finished, she stood by her patient’s 
bedside and told him what she thought of him. Fluently 
did she tell him, and for so long a space of time, that he 
almost regretted the ivory-handled cane that, after all, 
had not been put to use ; for that punishment, at least, 
would have been quickly over. 

Before she had done with him she made him promise, 
"word of honour,” that never again would he engage in 
sports unbefitting a gentleman of his birth. He, half- 
dazed by her flood of reproaches, promised, meekly but 
fervently. When she had done and had gone, he drew a 
great sigh of relief. It had not been so bad after all; 
and in a couple of weeks he would be up again, as well as 
ever, and as fit as ever for any wrestling matches that 
might chance to come his way. But of a sudden he 
frowned. " Word of honour! ” Now it was easy, and 
even agreeable, to disobey his father’s orders and com¬ 
mands, to brave his anger ; but this, this " word of honour,” 
this was a new thing, that he had not as yet encountered 
in his dealings with grown-ups. It was a thing that, 
apparently, cut the ground from beneath his feet. It was 
a thing that he might not even have the satisfaction of 
fighting against, but must submit to, however disagreeable 
the submission might be. He scowled and drew his black 
brows together, seeing before him an endless procession 
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of grey and cheerless days, during which he joylessly kept 
his word of honour. 

The Lady Thomasse, it would seem, knew not a little 
about the handling of young men. 

Jean II., Duke of Brittany, looked out over his duchy 
and saw that never before had it been so fair, so prosperous. 
The doors of the granaries could scarce be closed, so great 
was the store within ; fat cattle and sheep fed on the 
rich pasturage, the apple crop was abundant. There was 
no farmer so poor nor peasant so lowly as had not his fill 
of food and drink, and stout clothing to his back. And 
yet for all the smiling content of his lands, the duke wore 
a frown of trouble on his brow. For he was an old man, 
and a childless man, and bitter troubles often followed the 
death of a ruler who left no direct heir behind him. He 
had a niece, whom he loved as his own daughter, Jeanne 
de Penthievre; and a half-brother, Jean de Bretagne, 
Count of Montfort, whom he mistrusted. The Duchy of 
Britanny was a female fief, so that Jeanne was the heiress, 
not only by right of her uncle’s wishes, but by right of 
the ancient law. Yet a young girl, alone, to uphold so 
great a duchy, once Duke Jean should be dead ? The 
old man looked at Jeanne, and shook his head, troubled 
for a future that he could never see. 

Philippe de Valois, from his throne in Paris, also turned 
anxious eyes towards Brittany. Brittany, the great duchy 
that, while she had always paid faithful homage to the 
kings of France, yet held herself so proudly aloof, so nobly 
free, as to be almost an independent kingdom in her¬ 
self. Many a French king’s fingers had itched to humble 
that vassal who held her head as high as his own ; but 
none had dared as yet to give her the humiliating title of 
* province,’ none had dared to quarter the golden fieurs-de- 
lys with the white ermine of her immaculate shield. Not 
only because of the fierce, proud nature of her children 
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were her ancient rights respected ; but she was the guaidian 
of the western battlements of the Kingdom of France, 
battlements over which Plantagenct and Valois eyed each 
other, the one with mistrust in his eyes, the other with 
desire. Battlements that were bulwarks before the Valois 
and a barrier before the Plantagenet. Battlements over 
which floated the white banner of Biittany, upon whose 
gates was nailed her ermine shield. There she stood, the 
gate-keeper, serene in her power, her sword in her right 
hand, her keys in her left; her sword a menace to the 
island of the seas, her keys a threat to the island of the 
Seine. And that sword, those keys, would soon be under 
the guardianship of a young girl, alone 

Duke Jean was troubled for the honour of his duchy, 
Philippe de Valois for the life of his kingdom—Philippe 
the King, who dared not send his marshals to fetch the 
keys of Brittany to him on the points of their swords, that 
he might wear them, safe in his own keeping, at his belt. 
His marshals ? No. But there was one he dared send— 
a young man with a rose in his hand in the place of a sword, 
a love-song in his mouth in the place of a battlecry—Charles 
de Chatillon, Count of Blois, and nephew of the king. 
Noble of figure, comely of face, white of skin, blue of eye, 
and with a flame of copper-coloured hair, he came like a 
ray of sunlight among the sombre children of Brittany, 
Duke Jean, in the name of Brittany, welcomed him ; and 
the little Countess Jeanne, in the name of Brittany, put 
her hand in his. Duke Jean blessed the clasped hands, 
Brittany rejoiced, and Philippe de Valois drew a sigh of 
relief. 

The wedding of France and Brittany took place in the 
“good” 1 town of Rennes on a spring morning of the 
year 1340. In the great Cathedral was gathered all that 
was highest and noblest of Breton blood. There were 

1 " "Ronne vilte "—a willed or fortified town* 
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Rolians and Ch&teaubriands; there were Lavals and 
Lehons and Conans. There was Robert Beaumanoir. 
Marshal of Brittany, and his handsome son Jean ; there 
was Montfort and his Countess, Jeanne de Flandres. All 
leaned forward with smiling faces and murmurs of admira¬ 
tion as the bridal couple appeared, the dark-eyed little 
Breton maid by the side of her tall French prince whose 
bright hair burned like a torch in the dim place. Only 
Montfort’s wife did not smile, did not lean forward to 
admire. Instead, she turned her face towards her husband 
and spoke low in his ear. Fie shifted a little uneasily in 
his place, shrugged his shoulders impatiently, and looked 
away from her. The countess did not insist, but her strong, 
handsome, domineering face was set, her lips drawn into a 
thin line. 

After the gorgeous spectacle of the wedding ceremony 
came the scarcely less gorgeous one of the tourney held in 
honour of the day. There came knights and esquires 
from every part of the country and of all estates to run a 
course under the gentle eyes of the new bride, to display 
their valour before her foreign husband. And there 
came Messire Reynaud du Guesclin; for was he not one 
of the best, one of the most renowned spears of Brittany ? 
There, too, had he but known it, came his eldest son—his 
eldest son but lately returned to the toleration, if not to 
the favour, of his family. Several miles behind his father 
he came, lest he be seen and sent packing home. Ri din g 
on an ancient horse, not worth " four small florins,” and 
clad in such odds and ends of cast-off armour of Messire 
Reynaud's as he had been able to find, an old tilting 
lance in his hand, he came to the tourney of Rennes. 

This equipment had seemed possible enough when he 
left home, but as he began to fall in on the road with 
knights bound on the same errand as himself, his heart 
sank, They were so splendid, so brilliant, with their 
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gilded and damascened mail, their streaming plumes and 
their blazoned shields and surcoats, their great golden 
spurs at their heels. Among them, he looked little better 
than a moulting jay in a flock of birds of paradise. By 
the time he was riding through the streets of the town, he 
had little enough courage left for the adventure he had 
promised himself. People recognised him, and he had no 
visored helmet with which to hide his face from the amused 
or incredulous gaze of the passeis-by. As he passed, he 
heard a man assure his fellow in loud tones that the odd 
figure was indeed the son of a knight, to which the second 
replied that he had taken him iather for the son of a 
turnspit; while a third said, " Hush ! It is in reality 
a messenger in disguise come with important tidings for 
the duke,” and snickered. Bertrand, his face scarlet, 
rode on as though he had not heard, his heart hot with 
a bitter resentment against his father, who was thus 
indifferent to the honour of his name. 

By the time he had reached the lists and seen the 
splendid audience of nobles and ladies that waited to see 
the tilting, what small courage he still had ebbed away ; 
and abandoning his unlovely horse and his ancient spear, 
he wedged himself in among the crowd of plebeian spectators 
that surged and pushed for vantage-points in the space 
allotted to them opposite the ducal stand. There he 
stood, black of face, sick at heart, and tried to resign 
himself to the inglorious role of looker-on. 

Duke Jean arrived and took his place in the centre 
of the stand, with the bride and bridegroom on either side 
of him. Then came the matrons and maids of high degree, 
escorted by the older of the nobles and seigneurs. When 
all had found their places, came a lovely procession of 
maidens and young knights; the ladies-in-waiting of 
the bride, and the chevaliers d'honneur. The hands of 
each knight were bound in front of him with fetters of 
garlanded flowers, and they walked bare-headed, each 
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beside a fair jailor who, the ends of the perfumed shackles 
in her hands, led her willing captive before the duke. 
There he knelt and received his perhaps not greatly desired 
freedom. When all the young prisoners had been received 
and set at liberty, they knelt again to their gentle captors 
and then took themselves off to where their less fortunate 
brethren waited, already armed and mounted, for the 
opening of the lists. Then with a screaming of the heralds 
trumpets, the barriers were down, the tourney was on. 

The dust lay thick over the field, turned into a golden 
haze by the rays of the setting sun. Arms clashed and 
rang, horses squealed, heralds’ trumpets blared. Knights 
were victorious or were unhorsed ; the victorious to return 
again to the charge, the fallen, if they were so fortunate as 
to be in captivity, resuming the flowery chains of their 
thraldom at their ladies’ feet. These same ladies began 
to yawn behind white hands, and to transfer their attention 
from the field to the captives they held in leash; for the 
tourney was long, and somewhat monotonous the doings 
of the knights still in the field. The day was hot, the 
dust suffocating, and thoughts of the cool, dim halls of 
the ducal chateau and the feast that would take place 
there became more and more agreeable. But of a sudden 
a stir of reawakened interest passed over the battle- 
surfeited audience. A newcomer had appeared at the 
barriers, and a newcomer who apparently preferred to 
ride unrecognised ; for the heralds, after a glance at heels, 
breast, and shield for signs of rank and family, could do 
no more than announce " an esquire, unknown ” ; for 
there were only plain steel spurs at the heels, the shield 
bore no device, and over the polished armour was no 
blazoned surcoat. Now a j ouster who refuses to disclose 
his name and rank may well be a very noble person indeed ; 
or he may be some great lover riding thus masked in the 
service of his lady. In any case he is mystery, he is romance, 
and pretty, bored eyes brighten at the sight of him. 
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The newcomer rode forward into the lists, and had 
not long to wait for an opponent. A knight couched his 
lance, and thundered down upon him. The unknown met 
him firmly—so firmly indeed that horse and rider went 
crashing down, the horse dead of a broken neck, the rider 
stunned into a moment's immobility ; a moment long 
enough to send a thrill of delighted horror through the 
crowd. But with the help of his esquire he at last struggled 
to his feet, and demanded in loud tones to be made familiar 
with the name of his conqueror. But the unknown sat 
his horse and kept his own counsel, while a herald cried, 
" Bon escuier cy a ! " 1 Another knight rode at him, and 
another; and ever the heralds announced their decision, 
“ Victoire a cel aventurier venu novellement! ” 2 Four¬ 
teen times the cry rang out, after fouiteen courses, each 
run with the same battering-ram strength and smooth 
perfection of technique ; and fourteen times the unknown 
wheeled his mount at the end of the lists and awaited 
further victims. Flowers rained about him, white hands 
beat a frantic applause, while deep voices grunted, " Well 
ridden ! ” 

And now the champion of the day, Messire Reynaud 
du Guesclin, comes to defend his imperilled laurels. He 
raises his hand to his rival, couches his spear, and rides 
tremendously down upon him. The unknown answers 
the challenge and comes on bravely to the meeting; but 
at the last moment his horse swerves aside, so that the 
two spears miss their aim. A murmur rises from the 
spectators; but doubtless it is that the stranger’s horse, 
over-weary, refused the shock of the meeting. The two 
wheel and face each other again. Again the horses bear 
down on each other, and again that of the newcomer 
swerves and avoids the shock. There is some tittering 
among the ladies now. The newcomer will not face 

1 " Here is a good esquiie 1 ’’ 

s " Victory for the newly amved champion I " 
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Messire Reynaud, so he is not such an all-conquering hero 
after all! Again the course is run, and again the stranger 
pulls aside. There can be no doubt of it this time, it is 
the rider and not the horse that is at fault. There is open 
laughter in the stand now, and hooting and booing of no 
uncertain nature from the less well-behaved crowd on the 
other side of the lists. Messire Reynaud, having run his 
three courses, shrugs his shoulders and rides off, leaving 
his discomfited rival in possession of the field. 

The stranger sits there on his horse as though at a 
loss what to do, looking from the laughing crowd on the 
stand to the hooting mob opposite. For a moment he is 
alone under the storm of the crowd’s disapproval, but not 
for long ; for a Norman esquire, still sore from a recent 
fall and wishful to avenge the hurt both to his person and 
his pride, judged that the moment was now ripe for so 
doing. He urged forward, challenged, and drove home 
his spurs. But he did not meet with the same success as 
had Messire Reynaud, for the unknown pricked towards 
him and had at him with such vigour, such a tremendous 
drive of the lance, as to lift him clean from the saddle and 
send him sprawling like a crab on his back in the dust. 
But yet the Norman spear had touched home, touched 
on the vizor; and with a force sufficient to break the 
lacings of the unknown’s helmet, and to leave him there, 
bare-headed before the gaping crowd. For a moment he 
put his hands to his face as though confused, then he 
lifted his head high, shook back his shock of black hair, 
and faced the ducal stand. For a little there was silence ; 
then a roar of applause went up. This was no foreigner, 
no knight-errant from a distant land, but one of their own, 
of good Breton stock, The reason of his failure of a moment 
gone was clear enough now. For a man may not lift his 
hand against his father, be it in the most courteous of 
jousting. So the crowd shrieked its approval and admira¬ 
tion with a hearty goodwill, 
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Messiie Reynaud, hearing the clamour and his own 
name cried again and again, came riding back into the 
lists to see what all the to-do might be about. And 
there he saw his son, the monster, the outcast, being 
acclaimed by a crowd gone mad with excitement and 
admiration. Only for an instant he saw it, for his son 
turned tail before the ovation; and ere the heralds could, 
by unanimous decision, acclaim him the winner of the 
day, had disappeared from the held. Messire Reynaud, 
alight with pride, followed after him with what speed 
he could, and at last ran him to earth in one of the hotels 
that bordered the place where the tourney was held. He 
burst into the room that the hotel-keeper indicated to 
him, and found there his son and a young nephew of his. 
Bertrand was still in his armour, the other lad in his under¬ 
clothing, and the two stood grinning at each other. Ber¬ 
trand had, it seemed, seen his cousin in the field in fine 
array, and watched with some envy this lad of his own 
age who was able to break his maiden lance so finely 
equipped and before so noble an audience. And when, 
his three courses run, the youth retired from the field as 
a modest young esquire should do, he had sought him 
out in his hotel and, with promises of impossible rewards 
and threats of dire punishments, demanded the loan of 
arms and a horse to run three courses in his turn—only 
three. 1 

The three courses had developed into fourteen or 
fifteen ; but the lender of the equipment, being a good- 
natured youth, thought more of the triumph of his cousin 
than of any undue wear-and-tear to Iris belongings. In 
consequence, the two lads stood grinning at each other 
when Messire Reynaud appeared upon the scene. The 
knight, bursting with pride, flung himself upon his son, 
blaming himself for his past treatment of him, and promis- 

1 This cousin may well have been Olivier de Mauny, for whom du 
fin **0^1 in * ’how' 1 ''! n m rlr^rl affpr/Jinn '’ll hi* Ufa, 
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ing that the future should be far different, 'this son of 
his, he swore, should have the finest horse to be found 
in Brittany, and the handsomest suit of armour that ever 
came out of France. Everything that he wanted he 
should have, and more. 

The tourney of Rennes was a nine-days’ wonder, but 
no more. Nor even was it that in the memory of Sir 
Reynaud; for long before the ninth day was up, he had 
forgotten all about such trifling matters as horses and 
arms, and promises made to a tongue-tied, hungry-hearted 
youngster. Bertrand, after all, was only Bertrand—the 
monster. And Bertrand, when at last he realised that 
the glory of his small victory was over, and that nothing 
further was to come of it, resumed the life he had led 
since the promise he had made to his aunt; namely, 
scouring the country on his ancient mount in search of 
anything that could, by the utmost stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion, be called a joust, and where he could exercise himself 
in the handling of arms, were it only a matter of tilting 
against a sand-filled sack or an old shield hung to the 
branch of a tree. 

In the following year the old Duke Jean died. He 
was mourned sincerely by his subjects, for he had been 
a kindly man and an able ruler. On the day of his death 
his niece, Jeanne, Countess of Blois, greeted her husband 
as Duke of Brittany, and the household echoed her words. 
But not very far away another countess and another 
Jeanne spoke also to her husband, and also hailed him as 
Duke of Brittany. Now had Montfort been a single man, 
it is quite possible that one of the bloodiest chapters of 
the Hundred Years War, the War of the Breton Succession, 
might never have been written. But it was his fate or 
his fortune to be married, and to be married to Jeanne 
de Flandres ; and when Jeanne de Flandres said to him, 
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" Come,” he came ; and when she said “ Go,” he went. 
And this time it pleased her to say “ Go ”—and go he 
did. He got him to horse, and with a scanty following 
rode as though the devil were behind him—rode until 
he reached the town of Limoges, where he laid hands on 
the treasure of Brittany that was stored there. To those 
who would stop him he cried, " I, the brother of the duke 
—I, the duke—claim my rights.” 

While he rode, Charles de Blois kneeled in prayer, 
asking what might be the will of God, until his little countess 
came and flamed at him. Was it for his copper-coloured 
hair that she had married him, she asked; was it for his 
blue eyes and his tall, white body ? No—rather was it for 
the sword in his hand, the quarterings on his shield, and 
the royal blood in his veins. Rather was it for his word 
of honour given to the dead duke. Charles rose to his 
feet, summoned his following, and took the road to Paris. 
And although he went in peace and not in warlike array, 
his wife was content. For she knew that, over-given as 
he was to saying “ God’s will be done,” yet once he had 
decided what that will might be, what was the task He 
set before him, then nothing under the heavens could 
make him leave that task unaccomplished, make him 
deviate one inch from the road on which he had set his 
feet. So, although he went Paris-ward, leaving Montfort 
in arms behind him, she was well satisfied. 

While the Count of Blois made complaint at Paris to 
his uncle, King Philippe, Montfort was improving his 
position by seizing the great town of Nantes. There he 
set up his court, and summoned the nobles and barons of 
Brittany to come and pay him homage as their “ droit 
seigneur.” But the nobles looked askance at this violent 
seizure of the duchy, and their answer was to shut them¬ 
selves up in their strong places and await news from Paris. 
No one of them came to the summons, save only the 
Seigneur de Lyonnais. Some of the clergy and many of 
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the lesser folk came, for Montfort was in the strong position 
of holder of the purse-strings ; but the barony and the 
chivalry held back. 

King Philippe frowned when he heard the tidings that 
his nephew brought, and summoned Montfort to appear 
before him at his court in Paris. Montfort came—for 
without the nobility of Brittany at his back he dared not 
brave the King of France to his face. He came, but he 
came warily, a troop of four hundred spears behind him, 
knowing as he did that the king suspected him of certain 
dealings with the English ; and it may be that his con¬ 
science was not over clear in that respect. 

The king censured him for his illegal seizure of the 
duchy, and bade him wait in Paris until the Court of 
Peers should come to a decision on the vexed question of 
the Breton succession. Montfort waited, but he waited 
armed, and foot in stirrup ; so that when, two weeks later 
(7th September 1341), the judgment was given against 
him, he was to horse and away before the gates of the 
city could be slammed in his face. He rode westward, 
turning ever anxiously in his saddle to see whether the 
dust of pursuit was following after him. But his flight 
had been secret and swift, and the sky was still clear 
behind him when he set foot on the seashore and stood 
gazing westward towards an island and a king that 
might prove kinder to him than those of Paris had 
been. 

Some days later Charles de Blois stood before King 
Philippe and paid homage to him for the Duchy of Brittany. 
He stood, for the Dukes of Brittany, even when they pay 
homage to their liege lord, do not bend the knee to him, 
nor do they place their hands between his. Erect upon 
his two feet, his hands free, the new duke took the ancient 
oath of allegiance. “ Sire, je viens k votre hommage et 
en votre foi, et je deviens votre homme, de bouche et de 
mains. Je vous jure et promets foi et lovautd envers tous 
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et contre tous, et je garderais votre droit autant qu’il sera 
en mon pouvoir.' 1 1 

And even while those words were uttered in Paris, the 
same words were being spoken at Windsor. At the Court 
of England, Montfort knelt at the feet of Edward III. and, 
placing his hands between those of the king, paid homage to 
him for the County of Richmond. It was as the Earl of 
Richmond that he knelt there, but Richmond was a title 
that belonged to none but a Duke of Brittany; 2 so that 
Edward, acknowledging Montfort as his vassal of Rich¬ 
mond, acknowledged him, too, as Duke of Brittany. 
The Breton laid his hands between the English king’s, 
and it was not flesh and blood that Edward felt between 
his own, but the iron keys of the western battlements of 
France. The Earl of Richmond bent the knee, but Edward, 
gazing over the kneeling man's head with those proud, 
hawk’s eyes of his, did not see Richmond. He saw across 
the seas to Brittany, and across Brittany to France ; and 
there his gaze, brilliant with a fierce hope, rested on the 
goal of his heart's desire—Paris. 

Montfort, with the promise of the might of England 
behind him, came back to Brittany and shut himself up 
in Nantes. Blois, with the power of France at his back, 
came and laid siege to him there. Montfort had with him 
as yet only promises, while Blois brought with him 
from Paris his cousin, the Duke of Normandy, heir to the 
throne of France; his uncle, the Count of Alengon; and 
his brother of Blois. There rode with him, too, the Dukes 
of Burgundy and of Bourbon, the Count d'Eu, connetable 
of France, and the Prince Louis d’Espagne, marshal. 
Nantes, more than half willing, surrendered to the im- 

1 " Sire, I come to swear you homage and fidelity, and I become your 
man, by word and by deed. X swear and promise you my faith and 
loyalty towards all and against all, and X will protect your rights in so 
far as it shall be in my power." 

2 The Earldom of Richmond was granted by Henry III. to Jean, 
Duke of Biittany, in the year 12O8. 
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posing host, and Montfort found himself a prisoner, shut 
up in the fortress of the Louvre, at Paris. 

But while Montfort might be a prisoner, his countess 
was free ; and it may be that, of the two, she was the 
better man. She clad herself in her husband’s mail, 
mounted his horse, took his sword in hand and his little 
son at her saddle-bow, and went riding as hardily as any 
baron throughout north-west Brittany raising the Montfort 
men, crying as she went: “ What is one man made prisoner ? 
Here is another that will lead you and reward you.” Louis 
d’Espagne rode against her, and she shut herself up in 
Hennebon and mocked at him from the walls. He came 
forward to the assault, and she sallied out of a side gate 
and harried and burned his camp behind his back. Louis 
faced about and cut her off from the town; but when he 
came riding down upon her, laughing, for he saw the long 
hair that floated over her armour, she led him such a chase 
that she had thrown herself into Aural and slammed the 
gates in his face before he could come up with her. 

When the small garrison of Aurai saw the army of the 
Marshal of France seated before their walls, they would 
have opened their gates to him for the saving of their 
skins ; but the countess lashed at them with her tongue until 
they cowered before her. And while she kept them with 
a strong hand to their work, her fierce eyes scanned the 
seas for the coming of the promised English help. When 
she saw the white cloud of sails swelling up over the 
horizon, she raised such a cry of triumph as reached 
even the ears of the French host about the walls. 

The kings’ pawns, Blois and Montfort, had been pushed 
forward into the middle of the board ; and now the kings 
themselves were in movement. On the 5th of October 
1342, Edward III. set sail with his chivalry from Sandwich. 

Bertrand heard of all of these things and saw a great 
many more. He saw Brittany take up her arms and turn 
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to face the invader. He saw the barons and seigneurs 
riding, their faces towards the west, their " mesnies ” 1 at 
their backs. He saw his father arm and mount and drink 
the stirrup-cup that his wife held up to him. He saw 
himself, unarmed and unmounted, left at home with his 
young brothers while the whole of Brittany rose about 
him. 

For awhile he brooded in silence over his shame. He, 
a du Guesclin ; he, a young man grown, stronger than 
most men of twice his years, a better man of his hands 
than many a gold-spurred knight, left at home with the 
women and children 1 Black, sullen, scowling, he went 
about the house, a terror to the servants, quicker of temper 
and of fists than ever. 

There came a day when the shame was too great to 
be borne. He disappeared from his home, and at the 
same time disappeared from history; for there is scarce 
a record of his doings during the next five years. It is 
true that Froissart mentions his presence at the siege of 
Rennes, saying of him that he was “ trds jeune et de 
grand emprise ” ; 2 but it is more than likely that the 
Father of Reporters added that brief line to his chronicle 
as an afterthought, and at a time when nobody could 
pretend to be ignorant of the name of Bertrand du Guesclin. 
But in those early years it is probable that no one of the 
Franco-Breton party was even aware of a young esquire 
of that name among them. 

Doubtless he had gone forth to war with the same 
shabby and inadequate equipment with which he had 
gone to the tourney at Rennes, so it is likely that in his 
early fightings, such as the assault of Vannes, if he was 
there, as is more than probable, he mixed with the common 
soldiers. There, with them, he must have learned what 
the rank-and-file see of the storming of a fortified town. 

1 " Mesnie," military household, # 

a " Very young and ^really enterprising.” 
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There he would toil with them to fill up the moat with 
bundles of faggots ; there, half blinded with heat and 
dust, labour with them to raise the great scaling-ladders 
against the walls, only to have them come hurtling back, 
sent spinning by the hands of the defenders above. Down 
they would come as fast as they could be raised, crushing 
and stunning the men below. And when at last one was 
firmly planted, he would have only to stand there in the 
dust, steadying it with his hands, while the mailed knights 
poured up it, crushing his fingers beneath their steel tread 
as they went. The only thrill of glory he would know on 
such a day would be hearing a voice above him that cried 
like a brazen trumpet, " Ville gagnee ! " and looking up, 
seeing the white banner of Brittany floating from the 
battlements. 

On the 19th day of January 1343, Pope Clement 
arranged a truce between Philippe and Edward, to hold 
good until 1346. 

For a little space there was peace over Brittany. But 
soon Philippe de Valois proved that his rash, hot-headed 
nature was as ill-suited to the making of a good peace 
as for the making of a successful war. In Paris he per¬ 
petrated the signal stupidity of arresting, on a charge of 
complicity with the English, the Sires de Clisson, de Laval, 
de Montaubon, de Malestroit, and others, friends of Mont- 
fort; and, without the shadow of a trial, executing them 
out of hand, This he did presumably to prove his sym¬ 
pathy with Charles de Blois and his party. But if he 
thought to please Brittany by laying violent and unlawful 
hands on any of her children, his thoughts went very wide 
of the mark. For Bretons, we are told, are like wild 
boars ; though " not in any evil sense, but because wild 
boars have such a nature that when one cries out, all 
the others come to his aid.” 1 Clisson and his fellows 

1 Gnill* lime cle ^aini-Anrlr^, 
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may have been, and very likely were, in treasonable 
communication with the English ; but if so, it was an 
affair for Breton justice, and not for French injustice. 
Bretons might, and did, kill their own countrymen with 
some pleasure and light-heartedness; but the killing of 
Bretons was an affair for Bretons or their lawful enemies 
alone, and not to be undertaken by an ally, even such 
an ally as their over-lord, Philippe of France. A roar 
of anger went up from Brittany. Some few nobles even 
deserted the cause of Blois, and went over to Montfort 
and the English. The widow of Clisson “ turned English ” 
by the amiable method of marrying one of them; and 
her seven-year-old son, Olivier, was brought up in England, 
and with no other ambition in life than to avenge his 
murdered father; an ambition that he held to for nearly 
half a lifetime, and that cost France dear. King Philippe 
did more harm to the cause of Blois in that one day’s 
work than Edward in a whole year’s fighting. As for 
Edward, the chance was too good a one to be missed. 
In the name of justice, he ordered the Earl of Northampton 
to reopen hostilities. The truce was broken, and war 
flamed up once more. 

Montfort, escaped from his imprisonment, returned to 
Brittany in the wake of Northampton; but he did little 
there, save to die at Hennebon in 1345, leaving his party 
between the capable hands of his widow. 

There is no proof that Bertrand was at the fatal battle 
of La Roche Derrien ; no proof, save that of his character, 
which would lead him to be always in the same place as 
a battle. 

On the 10th of January 1347, Thomas Dagworth was 
named by Edward to be his Lieutenant in Brittany. On 
the 18th of the same month, he demonstrated his fitness 
for the post by winning the terrible battle of La Roche 
Derrien for his royal master. 
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Charles de Blois, with the whole of his might behind 
him—400 knights, 1600 men-at-arms, and 12,000 archers—■ 
appeared before the town of La Roche Derrien, held by 
Dagworth and his garrison. Reinforced by 1000 men- 
at-arms and 8000 foot-soldiers sent him by the Countess 
of Montfort, Dagworth sallied out to the attack. The 
struggle was bitter, bloody, deadly. The cry of " No 
quarter ” was raised on both sides, and none stayed his 
hand for the taking of rich prisoners ; for there Breton 
met Breton, and each thinking “ Traitor ” in his heart, 
struck to kill, with the fierce savagery of fratricidal war ; 
and " Hurton, bouton, touz sommes o le droit Breton ! ” 1 

The army of Blois was numerically the stronger, and 
though Dagworth let loose his terrible English archers, 
though he struck home again and again with his well- 
ordered English cavalry, the odds were too heavy. He 
saw his battles 2 waver, give back, break, one after the 
other. For all his desperate courage and his furious 
efforts, he saw the Anglo-Breton army roll back before the 
Bretons of Blois. Three times he drove so far into the 
enemy ranks that the hands of would-be captors were 
clutching and dragging at him ; and three times he hacked 
his way free ; but as the sun went down he could no more. 
He left the ghastly field, and Blois the master of it. The 
men of Blois watched him go, the nobles too proud to 
pursue a flying foe, the common soldiers too busy with 
their search across the field for men of note with enough 
breath still left in them to be worth ransoming, to think 
of anything else. 

Drunk with battle and blind with victory they were 
as they moved off to their camp, the young men throwing 
their swords high above their heads and catching them 
again as they came wheeling down, great glittering stars 
that whirled through the air, red with blood and with the 

1 Guillaume de Saint-Andrd. 

8 '* Battle," a military formation, roughly the equivalent of a battalion. 
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light of the setting sun. Drunk with battle, blind with 
victory. . . . 

But in the early hours of the morning, while they 
still slept in their tents, they were sobered, and their eyes 
opened—many of them for their last look at the sun. 
For while they slept, Dagworth gathered together the 
scattered remnants of his army ; and when the men of 
Blois woke, it was to see that army already pouring through 
their camp, sword in one hand and torch in the other. 
Half armed, half clad, they strove to make a stand, strove 
with naked hands to turn aside the swords, with naked 
breasts to stop the spears ; but unarmed courage is no 
match for armed determination, and Dagworth swept 
like a storm over the camp, killing, trampling under foot, 
burning. In a blaze of fire and a welter of blood the 
House of Blois went down in hopeless defeat. In that 
night of horror the flower of Breton chivalry was broken 
and trampled into the mud. There fell Rohan, Chateau¬ 
briand, Chateaugiron, Rouge—and there were taken 
prisoner Rochefort, Beaumanoir, Loheac, and Duke Charles 
himself, with seventeen wounds in his body. 

If Bertrand took part in that crushing defeat—and 
it is unlikely that he did not—then he must have made 
careful note of that new thing the English had introduced 
into warfare; that thing they called discipline, and that 
permitted a beaten army to gather itself together again 
and turn a defeat into a victory. 

After the disaster of La Roche Derrien and the taking 
of the duke, a ghastly peace seemed to settle over the 
land of Brittany. Such of the great seigneurs as still 
walked their native soil went about with averted gaze, 
lest they read in each other’s eyes what each could read 
in his own heart: defeat—defeat. Their noblest blood 
had been spilt and wasted, their leader was a captive in 
enemy hands; and the ransom asked for him, 700,000 
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florins, 1 made the little duchess his wife look with desperate 
eyes over her wasted lands. 

But not only poverty and defeat flapped their black 
wings over Brittany. Two other evils fastened upon 
her: the pest and the brigands. The pest corrupted 
her flesh, the brigands sucked her blood. First came 
the terrible plague of 1347 that, men say, killed one-tliird 
of the population of Eastern Europe during the four years 
of its reign. Over Paris appeared " une dtoile, moulte 
grande et claire ” ; 2 and while the strange and fiery 
star burned in the skies, Paris buried over five hundred 
of her citizens a day. In Narbonne thirty thousand died, 
so that to this day the city is like a shrunken finger in a 
ring too big for it; and in many a small town not one in 
ten was left alive. In Brittany they buried their dead 
and kept no tally of their number. 

Yet even more terrible than the pest was the scourge 
of the " brigands,” 3 the "Free Companies,” as they called 
themselves. Disbanded soldiers from every army, ad¬ 
venturers from every country, French, English, Gascons, 
Normans, Flemings, Germans, ay, and Bretons too; from 
every direction they came to despoil and batten on the 
fallen and helpless land. At first in small groups that 
confined themselves to petty robbery and the despoiling 
of the peasants, they later banded together in great troops 
under powerful leaders, and, respecting neither rank, nor 
sex, nor party, they looted and pillaged, plundered and 
held for ransom, tortured where ransom was not forth¬ 
coming, committed nameless barbarities and atrocities. 
Glutted with spoils, ever increasing in numbers, some of 
the bands, such as that of Raoul de Cahors, became so 
powerful in men and wealth that even kings themselves were 
not ashamed to bargain for their swords and their services. 


1 About 70,000,000 francs, modern. 

5 " A star, very great and bright" (Le Continuateur de Nangis). 
3 From " brigandine," a light coat of mail. 
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For a year the ghastly peace held, a peace that hung 
like a dark cloud over the land, heavy with death, shot 
through with fires of the brigands’ lighting, but neverthe¬ 
less peace. Then Edward declared himself the guardian 
of the Montfort child ; Edward the relentless, Edward the 
indomitable, Edward the pitiless. Brittany shuddered as 
a fallen man might shudder when he feels the hand of the 
spoiler upon his arms. Edwaid, his implacable eyes fixed 
on the crown of France, stretched out his mailed fist to 
snatch up the fallen sword of Brittany ; but when he would 
have grasped it, he found a woman's soft hand already 
upon the hilt of it. 

Jeanne, the wife of Montfort, when her husband had 
been taken from her, had drawn her followers about her by 
riding over the land in a man’s harness, her little son at 
her saddle-bow. But Jeanne of Blois stood on her Lwo 
small feet, her baby at her breast, and looked her Breton 
men in the eyes; and it would seem as though the very 
dead themselves rose up roaring to make a wall of defence 
of their hacked bodies about her. 1 * * 4 

Bertrand, morose and brooding, heard the great cry 
of hopeless defiance go up ; heard the captains stirring and 
rising about him. But what could he do ? He was a 
young man in the middle twenties now, and scuffling about 
with common soldiers was no longer fitting to his age nor 
to his rank. But where was he to find men willing to 
follow a nameless esquire, and moreover a penniless one ? 
Yet if he could find the money, perhaps the men would 
not be such a difficulty after all. But the money! Men 
were not outfitted and mounted for nothing. So he sat 
biting at his fist, until suddenly an idea came to him ; and 
no sooner the idea conceived, than he gave it birth, He 

1 The identity of name of the wives of Montfort and Blois gave the 

title of " War of the two Jeannes " to what is otheiwise known as the 

“ War of the Breton Succession " 

4 
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went into liis mother’s bed-chamber, and—it is a painful 
thing to have to tell of him—he broke open and rifled 
the little casket in which she kept the household money 
and her own jewels. And, what was still more painful 
from his own point of view, his mother caught him at it. 
She stood in the doorway looking at him, with her lovely 
eyes cold and hard. “ So,” she said, " it is nothing but 
a common thief that you are, for all the brave sayings of 
the old fortune-teller.” He was abashed, confused; but 
for once he held his ground before the Lady Jeanne. 
" Madame mother,” he said, " what I take from you I 
will return, ten ecus for one ; but now you shall not stop 
me.” Then, with his hands and his wallet full, he brushed 
past her and was gone. 

He went down to his father’s village of Broons as he 
had been used to as a child, and there he gathered about 
him some thirty of his aforetime playmates. They were 
young men now like himself, and, as in the old days, they 
followed eagerly after him ; the more eagerly in that it 
was no longer a question of mock battles, but of the real 
grim business of war. War, that noble game, for which 
such humble creatures as they were not considered to 
be fit. They, common peasants, woodmen, carters, 
ploughmen, were going to the war, and under a 
young seigneur of noble birth. They puffed out their 
brawny chests and listened to him, and followed 
him. 

With the proceeds of his theft he armed them, after 
a fashion ; mounted them, as many of them as he could ; 
led them out against the invader. What they lacked in 
armour was compensated for by the resulting lightness 
and mobility of their movements ; and what they did not 
know of the handling of the politer weapons of warfare, 
they made up [for by their profound knowledge of the 
terrible little Breton battle-axe. So, with his small 
band of unkempt yokels behind him, Bertrand du 
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Guesclin rode out to make his first arms as a captain of 
men. 

His first arms were lucky. He went forth one day on 
a tour of inspection, with only Orris his servant behind 
him; his servant who, having no horse, was constrained 
to run at his heels. And very well he ran, too; though 
he ran complaining bitterly, saying that such service was 
not to his liking, and that he would seek better elsewhere. 
His master bade him hold his tongue, saying that if he 
were not greatly mistaken, a horse for him was even now 
approaching. And indeed, at that very moment, with a 
jingle of mail, a fine knight came pricking down the road, 
a mounted lackey and a pack-animal behind him. Bertrand 
barred his way and inquired of him what his political 
opinions might be. " Montfort,” said the man shortly, 
and lowered his spear threateningly. Bertrand, having 
no spear to couch, took his battle-axe in one hand and 
his dagger in the other, and had at him. He dodged under 
the spear and hacked upwards at it with his axe as he 
passed, cleaving it in two at a blow. The knight, unused 
to such unchivalrous methods of warfare, looked blankly 
at his severed spear for a moment before he bethought 
him to snatch at his sword. That moment’s hesitation 
was his last. For even as he whirled up his steel, the 
dagger found the fault of his mail beneath the arm, and 
without more ado he came crashing down to the 
ground. 

Orris having performed a like service for the lackey, 
Bertrand now found himself in possession of a full suit of 
fine armour, two horses, and a pack-animal that he found, 
to his agreeable surprise, to be laden with a considerable 
quantity of gold money. Sitting on the ground, he decked 
himself in such of the knight's armour as he cared to use— 
the leg-pieces and steel shoes, the bascinet and the camail. 
The body armour he left, as being too cumbrous for his 
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needs. Then he mounted himself on the knight's fine 
horse, while Orris took the lackey’s ; and with the pack- 
animal in tow, he made off, well content with his day’s 
work. As for the horse that he had been riding before, 
Cuvelier tells us that “ he put it back from whence he 
had taken it ” ; in which cryptic sentence there would 
seem to lurk a hint that others besides his mother had 
suffered through his earnest desire to go to the wars. And 
not only did he “ put back ” his ill-acquired steed, but he 
returned his mother’s money faithfully, ten dcus for one, 
as he had promised. 

On the table before her he piled the coins until the 
count was complete. “ There is your money,” he said. 
She had no eyes for the gold, but sat looking at him coldly, 
sweeping her eyes over him as he stood there in his shining 
new armour, the great golden spurs at his heels. On 
these her glance rested. “ You are very fine, my son,” 
she said. " And have you been knighted this day f ” 
He made no answer, but stooped down and with his bare 
hands wrenched off the spurs, so that the rowels bit into 
his flesh. “ Keep them for me until I come for them,” 
he said; and throwing them on the table, he strode 
out. 

His mother’s words rankled. No, he was not a knight 
—nor did he see any hopes of ever mounting even that 
first rung of the ladder of military advancement. He had 
seen young men in plenty knighted, after and indeed 
before their first “ fait d'armes.” He had seen mere 
lads, the sons of the wealthy and the powerful, proudly 
sporting the golden tokens or ever they had so much as 
smelt blood. For knighthoods, in those days when 
chivalry was dying, were often, as they are now, the 
reward of wealth rather than of service ; and while a 
rich young lordling might win his spurs by riding in a 
pretty charge, such as Bertrand must accomplish prodigies 
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of valour, and that under the eyes of some great captain, 
to hope to win the coveted dignity. So he shrugged his 
shoulders and went back to his peasants, his " gars ” as 
he called them. Better to fight hardily at the head of his 
disreputable crew than to lack his heels at home, or to 
wait idle behind the walls of some strong town while the 
seigneurs discussed ways and means, or that mysterious 
thing, politics. 

He had learned enough of strategy in the last few years 
to know that it is not wise to go to sleep after a victory, 
hoAvever decisive a one it might seem to be ; had acquired 
enough of politics to know that his land was torn with 
civil war, trampled upon by the invader ; and to his direct 
and unsubtle way of thinking, the best way to remedy 
those things was to keep his eyes open and to kill as many 
Montfort men and English as he could manage. And to 
that business he and his companions took themselves with 
great lightness of heart. 

Writers on this part of du Guesclin’s life have been apt 
to make him out to be either a lawless brigand, or a sort 
of romantic knight-errant, a gloiified Robin Hood. He 
was neither. He was a hard, violent-tempered man, who 
defended his country in the way that seemed to him best 
The out-worn chivalry of his day, with its complex and 
absurd code of etiquette, he found to be a futile thing; so 
he turned to newer methods of his own. He saw no 
glory in the brilliant but witless displays of courage that 
battles like that of Cibcy afforded, where each knight, 
esquire, or seigneur, regardless, and indeed ignorant, of 
such things as discipline and military formation, spurred 
forward at top speed on his own account, each anxious 
only to outstrip his fellows and be the first at the enemy, 
and thus acquire honour—and incidentally certain death 
at the hands of that enemy that had the strange habit 
of obeying their sergeants and captains. The honour of 
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a battle, in his eyes, lay in the winning of it, and not in 
a vain display of " apertises d’armes,” So, having decided 
for himself what the true aims of warfare might be, he 
went about accomplishing them in as efficient a way as 
he could find. But that way did not always follow the 
straight and narrow path of “ chivalry.” He turned aside 
into bypaths of his own and along new tracks, scouring 
through the Breton forests with his " gars ” at his heels, 
free, leaderless. He harried and plundered and held for 
ransom ; but he was no brigand for all that. 

Robert Knolles was a brigand, he who declared that 
he served no king, but only himself; he who made such a 
paying game of his brigandage that he was able to inscribe 
on his banners, 

“ Qui Robert Canolles prendra. 

Cent mille moutons gagnera ” : ' 

and so was Hugh Calverley, that great tree of a man, of 
whom it was said that he ate for two men and fought for 
six. Raoul de Cahors was a brigand, he who cynically 
declared that he made his dinner off England and his 
supper off France ; these were brigands, but not Bertrand 
du Guesclin. For where he dined, there did he sup ; and 
if the larder were empty, then he tightened his belt and 
waited for better days. But never did he go begging his 
food elsewhere, never did he raid, nor loot, nor hold to 
ransom, save in lawful warfare. Never did he put his 
sword up to auction, though he had temptation enough and 
examples enough, and that in high places. Never did he 
waver in the cause that he had chosen for his own, though 
he may not always have served it in ways that conformed 
strictly with the strange etiquette of warfare of his day. 
So, while he was no pretty story-book hero, he was no 
more of a brigand than a Douglas or a Bruce, making 

1 “ Who Robert Knolles shall take, 

One hundred Minin- tid rrnivn' -will m lr» ”— Funis - •' »T 
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desperate warfare as best he could against an enemy that 
was seemingly unbeatable. 

He went his obscure way, fighting where fighting was 
to be had, making the best use of his time and his sword- 
arm. But rather than the siege of walled towns or great 
pitched battles—for what use would his scantily armed 
men be there ?—he chose to make a guerilla warfare of 
his own. He surprised outposts, he harried convoys, he 
fell upon columns on the march if their numbers were not 
too great for him ; and if they were, he took himself else¬ 
where, for he could see no dishonour in refusing to sacrifice 
himself or his men in a hopeless battle. He scoured the 
country like a grey wolf with a starving pack at his heels ; 
and like a wolf he fought, rushing in and slashing with 
his teeth, and away before his clumsy, heavy-armed enemies 
could so much as lower their vizors or draw their swords. 

The speed and mobility of his little troop, in those 
days of cumbrous knights who could do little more than 
creep slowly forward in a straight line, was disconcerting 
in its novelty. One day he would be before the Montfort 
town of Becherel, harrying the outposts and chasing them 
to the very barriers of the town, and the next he would 
be looting an English convoy on the road to Ploermel. 
The sound of his cry, “ Guesclin ! Guesclin ! ” and the 
flying hoofs of his horses tearing through the night, began 
to be known, and respected. 

His own party looked at him with a half-amused interest, 
calling him a hot-headed young fool. The Montfort men, 
when the fame of his lightning raids began to spread, 
called him the accursed du Guesclin ; while the English, 
perhaps because they could not pronounce his name, 
called him the Black Mastiff—le Dogue Noire. The 
peasant folk of Brittany called him Bertrand, quite simply, 
for they loved him—and they had reason. For he had 
a queer tenderness for them, and would not allow his 
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followers to kill nor to despoil them ; although his men, 
peasants themselves though they might be, were more 
than ready to take toll of their own kind. Surely a strange 
fantasy for a captain of his times, when the peasant was 
fair game for all, whether found on friendly or on enemy 
territory! Yet, in spite of this idiosyncrasy of his—one 
that robbed them of many a good meal—his men, his 
disreputable " gars,” were proud to call him captain, 
and would have inarched against the King of France 
himself, had he asked it of them, For he treated them in 
generous, friendly fashion, and was full of the broad humour 
that they understood. Moreover, he ransomed them when 
they were taken. lie, a seigneur, paid out his good gold 
pieces for the redemption of common peasants, that he 
could have replaced for a couple of silver sous the dozen. 

He paid for them, and willingly, for they were the 
first friends he had ever had ; the first to be indifferent 
to his outward seeming, but very sensible to his inner 
value. The love that his mother had denied him, they 
gave him ; the chance to prove himself that his father 
had refused him, they offered him ; the comradeship that 
he had never had from his brothers, he found with them. 
With them his black scowl sometimes changed to a broad, 
friendly grin. With them his bitter silence gave way 
to a humour as rough if you will as the bark of a tree, as 
coarse as forest grass, but as honest and. as fresh. So, 
because of these things, he paid for them, as a man pays 
for his friends, not for hired followers. 

Yet, with all the easy good-fellowship he had for them, 
he kept them under an inflexible discipline, ably enforced 
by his small, hard fists. Fie held them to their work 
without let or respite, asking from them, and getting, as 
much as it is possible to ask of human endurance and 
courage, He would not tolerate thieving; they must 
pay for what they took, or, if funds were low, must look 
to the enemy for the replenishing of them, and not to the 
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helpless farmers and villagers. He forbade all pillaging, 
save in honest warfare ; and that last was not an easy 
thing to enforce, for, next to the Norman, the Breton was 
the greatest pillager in the Kingdom of France. But 
while the Norman pillaged methodically, with a cold and 
calculating eye to the future, the Breton went about it 
gaily, thoughtlessly, like a naughty schoolboy in an apple 
orchard. He pillaged for the joy of the doing, and once 
he was away with his pockets full, he became bored with 
the business, and found his loot an impossible burden to 
carry about with him ; so he cast it abroad with both 
hands, until his pockets were once more as empty as last 
year’s nests, and he must needs start again. So that, for 
a captain that would lead a pack of thirty Bretons in the 
path of discipline, if not of righteousness, the task was 
not an easy one. But let a poor man make complaint to 
him of the misdeeds of his men, and his justice was sudden 
and painful. Yet, because they loved him, they put up 
with these strange foibles of his, and did their looting as 
much as possible out of his sight. 

While the name of du Guesclin was beginning to be 
known in the land of Brittany, to History he was still 
nameless; and why, indeed, should that august lady 
trouble herself with the doings of a poor esquire when 
she had such names as Valois and Plantagenet to occupy 
her attention ? Yet Legend—who, while she is only the 
handmaiden of her great mistress, is nevertheless a very 
gracious lady—Legend tells us, as will, indeed, any true 
Breton that you care to question on the subject, that he 
did many and doughty deeds in the late twenties of his 
young life. With his little band of peasants—increased 
now to sixty—he managed to hold back the whole weight 
of the Montfort forces during all one long winter's night, 
until such time as the men of Blois could wheel into a 
position favourable for battle. At another time he was 
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made prisoner, and taken to Vannes. Any of the old 
women who wash out their linen in the moat of the CMteau 
of Vannes will show you the little window, high above 
their heads, of the room where he was imprisoned— 
imprisoned, doubtless, for lack of the ncessary ransom, for 
it would not be a matter of a few pieces of silver for the 
release of the Black Mastiff. 

It is a little room, stone-walled and stone-floored, up 
two flights of narrow stone stairs, into which he was 
thrust to repent of whatever rashness it was that had 
brought him there. It has one small window, and, looking 
down from it, one sees the waters of the moat shining 
darkly, disagreeably far below. In that little room he, 
for the first time, exerted to its full that tremendous 
strength he had, and that was to become legendary. He 
laid hold of the heavy iron bars of the window, and with 
■ his naked hands bent and twisted them until they would 
allow a passage for his thick body. He hung for a moment 
by his fingers to the narrow window-ledge, and then let 
himself drop into the black waters below; and so back 
to his waiting pack again. 

It is in the year 1350 that History at last begins to 
think that this young man must be taken seriously. 

On an early spring morning of that year—so early 
that the grey mists of dawn still clung, like earth-bound 
spirits, to the ground—a little group of roughly armed 
men sat crouched, shivering with cold and excitement, 
on the edge of a forest. The green sward ran away in 
front of them to where a great, dark shape loomed sombre 
in the uncertain light. The men need no introduction ; 
and the towering shadow on which their eyes were so 
eagerly fixed was the great fortified Chateau of Fougeray. 
Their captain had told them that they should feast on 
roasted mutton in that strong fortress no later than that 
very night, and, while they were accustomed to believe 
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every word of his, yet they could not see how the business 
was to be accomplished. For the place was held by one 
Robert Bamborough, an English knight of high renown, 
and his garrison of some three hundred men-at-arms. 

Now as they watched, and the sun rose, there came a 
stir of life over the hitherto sleeping chateau. The port¬ 
cullis went scraping up, the drawbridge clanged down into 
place, and from between the huge twin towers of the 
donjon a mounted man came and rode clattering over the 
bridge. After him came another, and another, until a 
troop of two hundred steel-clad men was riding across the 
open ground, skirting the forest. Robert Bamborough 
was riding out to battle, for Raoul de Cahors, the brigand, 
was for the moment in French service ; and wishing to 
prove his loyal intentions—no easy thing !—he was pre¬ 
paring to offer a great battle to Dagworth, over Vannes 
way. The king’s lieutenant had called upon his supporters 
to join him, and, hearing the call, Bamborough was coming 
to his aid with two hundred spears—leaving only one 
hundred in his Chateau of Fougeray. 

The troop rode so close to Bertrand’s hidden men that 
they could see the white foam on the horses’ bits, hear 
the riders’ voices as they talked one to the other. The 
archers among the hidden Bretons strained forward, eager 
fingers to bowstrings ; but their captain checked them 
with a muttered word. They looked at him in surprise, 
the shot was so good a one ; but he sat silent and motion¬ 
less among them until the armed troop was gone out of 
sight, and the very sound of its going had faded away. 
Then he got to his feet and whistled softly. At the sound, 
what had seemed before to be only a darker shadow in 
the shadows of the forest behind him, stirred, and came 
moving slowly forward, disclosing itself to be a company 
of peasants—wood-cutters, men and women, carrying on 
their backs great bundles of faggots. These they threw 
down on the ground at Bertrand’s feet. Then, at his 
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ordeis, they divested themselves of their outer garments, 
casting them down beside the faggots. 

Bertrand then called his thirty axe-men to him, leaving 
the archers sitting where they were under the trees. He 
bade them don, over their mail, the smocks the peasants 
had cast off, himself giving the example. The men 
guffawed and joked among themselves, particularly when 
some unfortunate among them found himself struggling 
with a woman’s long gown, At last they were all dressed, 
and Bertrand went among them, assuring himself that no 
glimpse of chain showed at neck or wiist, no glint of spur 
at heel. Then he thrust his sword and axe deep down in 
one of the bundles of faggots, and, bidding his men do 
likewise, he heaved it up on his shoulders and walked 
out from among the trees into the full light of day. His 
men hung back a little, their laughter wiped out. They 
understood his plan now, and it misliked them. It was 
true that two hundred men had ridden out of the chateau, 
but there were still a hundred inside it—and they but 
thirty, for the archers had been bidden stay where they 
were, lest Bamborough should chance to come riding back 
to see that all was well with his chateau. Many wished 
themselves " in the salt sea ” ; but their captain was out 
there in the open, striding forward towards the chateau 
with never a backward glance to see whether they followed ; 
so there was nothing for it but hasten as cheerfully as 
they could after him. 

In a few minutes they had crossed the grassy open 
space, were over the still lowered bridge, their bundles on 
their backs, and Bertrand was hailing the door-porter. 
The man looked down from his niche over the great gates, 
and asked him his business. “ Wood,” cried Bertrand, 
" the seigneur commanded wood for the heating of his 
baths,” The man hesitated, conferred with his fellows, 
called an officer. But at last a little postern-gate was 
flung open, and the thirty were inside the courtyard of the 
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chateau ; nor did they waste their time once they were 
there. They flung down their bundles, snatched their 
weapons from among the faggots, and, before the startled 
garrison could collect its wits, those unusual faggot- 
gatherers were upon them. 

The surprise had been complete ; yet those of the 
chateau were not men to give way at a touch. They 
rallied bravely and came on to the attack. And not only 
the armed men of the garrison fought, but the very cooks 
and scullions themselves came swarming up to the defence, 
armed with the implements of their calling : and butchers’ 
knives and the great steel spits from the kitchens of a 
chateau are not to be despised as weapons. The Bretons 
fought with the ferocity of despair, for they were in a 
trap, and the only door out of it was that of death. Ber¬ 
trand found himself separated from his men, and driven 
back into some stables that lined one side of the court. 
His forehead had been slashed open—for of necessity he 
and his men had entered the chateau bare-headed—and 
the blood ran down over his face, blinding him. His axe 
and his sword were broken ; his dagger, its hilt greasy with 
blood, had slipped from his grasp. So he fought with 
his bare fists, smashing out at anything that came his way, 
aiming by feel and by sound ; and he did not lack for 
targets. Blinded with blood, half smothered by the press 
of bodies about him, he fought savagely, desperately, like 
a lone wolf with the hounds upon him. Heaving with his 
great shoulders to make room for the play of his fists, 
soaked with blood and sweat, the clothing nearly torn 
from his body, half naked, he toiled on in a hand-to-hand 
battle that seemed never ending. Once the press seemed 
to give way before him, and he stood for a moment, sway¬ 
ing, his hands outstretched before him, for he dared not 
raise them to his face to free himself of the veil of blood 
lest the pack seize the opportunity and have him down. 

Then he felt a hand on his shoulder, and he swung 
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about, striking out wildly and hearing the sharp crack of 
his fist driven home against a face he could not see. Then 
they had hold of him everywhere, there were clutching 
hands upon his arms and wrists, his legs and shoulders. 
He had no slightest hope, for, unarmed, he could not kill, 
only bruise and hurt, and perhaps break a bone or two. 
To that end he made play with feet and hands and elbows, 
keeping his head down to guard his throat. But now 
there were fingers that clutched at his long hair, twisting 
and straining at it, dragging his head up and back. Now 
was the end—now they had him ! and he waited for the 
bite of steel across his tautened throat. But it was cold 
water he got rather than cold steel. Gasping and splutter¬ 
ing, dashing the water and blood out of his face with his 
hands, he was at last able to see ; and he saw his own men 
standing about him in a circle, grinning, while one of them 
felt ruefully at a rapidly blackening eye. His own men, 
who had been shouting “ Victory '. " in his ear these ten 
minutes past, only he could not hear it for the roaring in 
his ears. His own men, who had laid hands upon him, 
only he could not see for the blood in his eyes. One of 
his own men who had dragged his head back by the hair 
in an effort to master him, while another of them flung 
water in his face. 

So Bertrand du Guesclin with a handful of ill-armed, 
bare-headed men took an armed fortress; so he became 
master of the great Chateau of Fougeray, and his men ate 
roast mutton in its dining-hall that night. 

Now while Bertrand took Fougeray, King Philippe, 
too, had not been idle. He bethought him of his eldest 
son, Jean, Duke of Normandy, and realised that he was 
thirty-two, and a widower. So while the duke was away 
skirmishing, the king looked about for a suitable bride 
for him ; and a very lovely lady he chose, Blanche de 
Navarre, sister of the young King of Navarre. Philippe 
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summoned his son and bade the princess come to Paris 
to wed him ; and as Fate would have it, Blanche arrived 
before Jean, and Philippe the King, looking at her, saw 
that indeed she was exceedingly fair, far too good for his 
young scamp of a son. So by the time Jean arrived in 
Paris, he found that no more was asked of him than to 
join with what good grace he could summon in the re¬ 
joicings for the second marriage of his father, and the 
crowning of a new Queen of France. 

Now Blanche de Navarre was seventeen, and King 
Philippe was fifty-three, and the fifty-three of a Valois— 
that is to say, of a man worn out before his time with years 
of fighting and other matters. So on the 22nd of August 
of the same year, Blanche found herself a widow 
and the stepmother of the new king, Jean II., called le 
Bon. 

Jean proved to be the true son of his father. If the 
weight of government " did not astonish him,” 1 yet he 
knew little and cared less for the art of it, His only 
ambition was to be considered " gay, amorous, courteous, 
and generous ” ; 2 all excellent things to be, but scarcely 
sufficient for a king. With the reins of government in his 
careless hands, he whipped up the horses and sent the car 
of State down the road to destruction even more rapidly 
than his father had done before him. 

Meanwhile Bertrand sat in his castle, and for a time 
was a man of some importance, a chatelain by right of 
conquest. But not for many months ; for the tide of 
invasion came on slowly, inexorably. To the north the 
Montfort men pushed on past Becherel on the road to 
Pontorson, that lay on the Norman marches, and in the 
south John A venal with the English army moved slowly 
on Rennes, the strong heart of Brittany; while in the 
west the great stronghold of Josselyn, under Jean Beau- 

1 L’Abb6 de Choisy. 2 Froissart. 
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manoir, alone held up its head above the rising tide. So 
when Fougeray was on three sides encompassed, Bertrand 
slipped away and left it, taking once more to the oak 
forests that he knew so well. But first he went back to 
Broons—back to that home he had not seen for so many 
months. There he found many changes. Of his brothers, 
all save one had gone in gallant array to fight under the 
banners of some knight or baron, and his father, too, was 
with the army of Blois. Ills sisters were in convents, or 
other places of refuge. Only little Olivier, still too young 
for the bearing of arms, was there, and his mother. 

For five days he stayed in the Manor of Broons. Little 
Olivier was somewhat awed now by this big brother of 
his, and forbore to torment him as he had been wont to 
do. The Lady Jeanne herself received her son kindly, 
perhaps because Ms taking of Fougeray had caused some 
stir, and she was at length beginning to be proud to say 
“ My son.” Or perhaps because, as she looked at him 
after those long months of separation, she saw that, in 
spite of the disgrace of his features, he was a fine figure 
of a man. 

He had never grown beyond a low middle height, but 
he was no longer awkward or uncouth. He had at last 
caught up to his tremendous strength and had it under 
control, so that he bore it easily and with the simple dignity 
that often goes with great physical power. He wore his 
hair short now in spite of the prevailing fashion, perhaps 
in memory of those clutching fingers that had twined 
themselves in it at Fougeray. The close-cropped head, 
borne stiffly high on his wide, strong neck, and his simple 
costume—for he was as indifferent as ever to his clothing, 
and still contented himself with his old, hacked shirt of 
mail and dented bascinet—gave him a sombre air of dis¬ 
tinction among the men of his own world, with their long, 
carefully waved and tended locks, and the sumptuous 
trappings of that most gorgeous period of dress that the 
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world has, perhaps, ever known He was " like a tower,” 
we are told—a granite tower of great strength. 

It may be his mother noted these things, and at last 
understood a little. In any case, it is expressly written 
that she kissed him. And it is well that she did so then, 
for she never saw him again. A few months after he had 
left her and gone back to his forest warfare she died, 
carried off by one of those mysterious sicknesses bred of 
the war. 

Beitrand went for a time with eyes frozen with un¬ 
happiness. He was harsher than ever with his men, and 
his rough jesting was silenced. He rode more fiercely 
than ever, more tirelessly, until his followers began to 
murmur among themselves. Then he bethought him of 
his young brother, he who had been his mother’s favourite, 
and who for that reason must be protected and cherished. 
So, riding past Broons, he snatched the lad up, and dropped 
him behind the walls of the town of Dinan, that stands 
high-perched upon its hill looking out over the lovely 
valley of the Ranee. There he could leave the lad in 
safety, until such time as he came to fetch him again. 

In the middle of 1351 both England and France, 
exhausted by the struggle, decimated by the plague, fell 
apart like two strong wrestlers who can do no more, and 
who, panting and sweating, let their arms drop through 
sheer weariness and stand apart for a little, eyeing each 
other warily. 

The two kings, Edward and Jean, utilised the peace, 
each after his own fashion, Edward forbade jousting in 
England, lest the blood of his nobles be spilt to no purpose. 
Jean organised brilliant and often sanguinary tournaments 
on any and every excuse. Edward made the practice of 
archery obligatory, while Jean levied a tax on bowstrings. 
Edward decreed that all children be instructed in the 
French language. Jean took the books from his young 
5 
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son's hands, lest he become more learned than is befitting 
a gentleman. Edward trained the common people in the 
art of arms, until three-quarters of his army was made up 
of archers and knife-men. Jean would have none of such 
lowly born warriors, declaring that they were no more 
than an encumbrance, and not worthy to take part in the 
royal game of war. 

While Edward in England strained every nerve to 
make ready for the reopening of hostilities, Jean at Paris 
was no less busily occupied, though with matters of a 
different nature. He executed his connetable, Raoul, 
Count d’Eu, on a charge of treason, and nominated a 
favourite of his own, Charles d’Espagne, son of the marshal 
Louis, to be connetable in his place. The people murmured; 
for they held the Count d'Eu to be innocent and his 
execution to have been ordered simply to take him out of 
the way of Charles d’Espagne, who could never get ad¬ 
vancement enough to satisfy him, and who was so high 
in the favour of the new king that the people held that 
there was matter for scandal in it. However that may be, 
Charles d’Espagne was made connetable, and the people 
were ill-pleased with the nomination. 

But the king did not deal only in deaths, he dealt in 
marriages, too. He married his son’s sister-in-law, Blanche 
de Bourbon, to Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile. Now 
that a king of only thirty-three should have a son old 
enough to be married may seem to be a strange thing. 
But Jean had married his first wife, Bonne de Luxembourg, 
when he was only thirteen, and at fifteen had accomplished 
the feat of becoming a father. Charles, his eldest son, 
was also married at thirteen, to Jeanne de Bourbon ; so 
that at his present age, fourteen, he had been the proud 
possessor of a wife and a sister-in-law for over a year. 
All of which is of no vast importance. But what was to 
prove to be of considerable importance in the future was 
the fact that that same sister-in-law, Blanche de Bourbon, 
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having attained the ripe age of sixteen years and being 
far gone in spinsterhood, was at last married, and married 
to Pedro the Cruel of Castile. 

King Jean then looked about him, and saw that he 
had a daughter of his own, Jeanne de France, who was 
also unprovided with a husband. For her he chose Charles 
d'Evreux, King of Navarre, called " the Bad " ; and surely 
the pseudonyms of the husbands he provided for his two 
young relations were rather disquieting—Charles the Bad, 
Pedro the Cruel ! But in Charles he had made a good 
choice, at least from a political point of view. For Charles 
was King of Navarre, and, but for the Salic Law, King of 
France ; a man whose inevitable jealousy it was well to 
pacify, even at the price of a king's daughter. For Charles 
of Navarre, that brilliant little man with the tongue of a 
nightingale and the heart of a fox, finding the taste of the 
Salic Law salt indeed in his mouth, had been circling about 
the outskirts of the royal battle of Valois and Plantagenet 
for the crown of France, like a terrier about two wolf¬ 
hounds disputing a bone. 

Circling, hesitating, snapping first on one side and 
then on the other, uncertain which side was likely to be 
the winner, equally uncertain which side he desired to 
win, he watched the contest from a safe distance. For 
did the Valois triumph, then would his own position remain 
unchanged; he would still have his small and somewhat 
dry bone, the crown of Navarre—but nothing more. And 
there was that far more tempting morsel, the crown of 
France, to be considered, and he considered it with a 
hungry and hopeful eye. And did the Plantagenet succeed 
in snatching the succulent meal for himself, might not 
Charles—not in open fight, but by legal subterfuge—manage 
to force him to abandon it to his own watering jaws ? 
For while Edward claimed the crown through a woman 
—his mother Isabella, daughter of Philippe IV. and sister 
of Louis X.—so could he, too, claim through the female 
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line ; and his claim, he felt, was the stronger in law. For 
he traced his descent straight from Louis X. himself, also 
through his mother, Jeanne de France, daughter of Louis, 
and therefore—but for the cuised Salic Law—Queen of 
France to the ousting of her aunt, Isabella. 1 

So much was clear; but here was the rub. What if 
he openly sided with Edward, and the House of Valois 
yet triumphed over both of them ? What, then, of his 
modest little bone of Navarre ? The Valois were not a 
forgiving race. So his cold, subtle mind was torn between 
caution and desire, while his hot heart knew but one 
emotion: a bitter jealousy of whosoever might sit upon 
the throne of France. King Jean was wise, then, in giving 
his daughter as a sweetener to the dangerous little man ; 
but where he was not so wise was in neglecting to pay the 
dowry of that same daughter, thereby destroying most of 
the value of the gift. Charles de Navarre continued to 
turn a smiling face towaids Paris—for after all, the dowry 
might be forthcoming at any minute—but he began to 
edge ever closer and closer towards Windsor. 

In Brittany the truce had been punctuated by many a 
bloody encounter, made legal by the courtesy title of 
" tournament.” Such was the famous “ Combat of the 
Thirties,” which took place on the 27th of March, the 
fourth Wednesday of Lent in 1351, on a field known as 
that of the Mid-way Oak, half-way between the CMteaux 
of Ploermel and of Josselyn. There the English captain 
of Ploermel, Richard Bamborough, with his terrible esquire 
Croquart, the English knights, Hugh Calverley, Thomas 
Walton, and Robert Knolles, the Montfort Bretons, Richard 
and Iiugues le Galliard, Perrot de Commelain, Robert 
d’Ardaine, and others up to the number of thirty, fought 
an equal number of the Bretons of Blois. These were 
headed by the young s^nechal Jean de Beaumanoir, who 

1 See table, pan-e 6 t. 
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brought in his train a Montaubon, a de Karanais, a Raguenel, 
a Tinteniac, two Cheruels. From sun-up to sun-down the 
sixty men fought until, when there was scarcely one among 
them who could do more than waver drunkenly on his 
feet and the light had failed, the heralds announced the 
victory to be with " ceux de Blois.” Not one of the few 
that left the field alive, but carried the marks of that fierce 
battle upon his body until he died ; yet, because they 
fought ostensibly for no other cause than the " beaux 
yeux ” of their ladies, and under the less lovely but more 
competent eyes of official heralds, no one gave them any 
blame for it, nor accused them of breaking the truce. 

But the truce came to its own natural end rapidly 
enough, and the English were avenged for their defeat at 
the Mid-way Oak, Early in 1352 Gui de Nesle, Marshal 
of France, fought and lost the battle of Mauron. With 
that defeat the party of Blois, that had at last staggered 
to its feet after the disaster of La Roche Derrien, was once 
again beaten to its knees. 

The name of du Guesclin figures at neither of these 
engagements. That Bertrand was not at the Combat of 
the Thirties would seem to indicate that the growing 
rumour of his prowess was not yet loud enough to have 
reached the ears of the young senechal, for Beaumanoir 
undoubtedly called upon the strongest arms and the 
hardest heads with which he was familiar to make up his 
thirty on that day. That he was not at Mauron is less 
surprising, for he still preferred his woodland skirmishing 
to a ranged battle. 

In 1353 Duke Charles came home to Brittany, released 
on parole, that he might attempt to raise the great sum 
asked for his ransom. And now an interval of real peace 
came to Brittany, for not only was Duke Charles bound 
by his given word, but his two little sons had been sent 
to England as hostages ; so that no Breton might lift 
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his hand against the enemy without risking both the 
honour and the children of his duke. But while bloodshed 
must cease, there was nothing to prevent jousting in the 
honour and for the amusement of the duke, and jousts 
were accordingly arranged. 

To them came many English, for the games were to 
be graced by the presence of two Frenchmen of high fame, 
and with whom it would be interesting to break a spear. 
The first of these was Pierre de Villiers, Captain of Pontor- 
son ; while the second, and the greater, was Arnoul, Sire 
d’Audrehem, Marshal of France, and king’s lieutenant in 
Brittany. So the English flocked to Pontorson to try 
the skill of these two men. To Pontorson came, too, a 
great many Bretons, and among them a young esquire 
who carried the burning memory of another tourney in 
the back of his mind. 

Villiers and d’Audrehem ran their courses to the general 
admiration, and then the two great ones sat back to watch 
the doings of the lesser fry. Villiers, a dark, silent man, 
with something of the secret strength and watchfulness of 
a black panther about him, was quick to note the perform¬ 
ance of a certain esquire of modest appearance; asked 
his name, and sat repeating it to himself, lest he forget 
the harsh Breton sound of it. 

If Villiers were a panther, then assuredly d’Audrehem 
was a lion ; a great, tawny, good-tempered man, handsome 
after a flamboyant fashion, always growling and rumbling 
with satisfaction or anger. His lazy, yellow eyes were 
slower than Villiers’, but no less sure ; and suddenly he 
beat upon his knee with his huge fist and let forth a roar 
of approbation. He, too, had noted the young esquire. 
Now d'Audrehem had, as one might say, risen from the 
ranks, his almost incredible skill at arms and his gay, 
fantastic courage having found him favour in the eyes of 
King Jean ; and he had withal a largeness of spirit that 
equalled that of his person, so that he was never loath 
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to see other humble ones rise as he had done, did they 
seem worthy of it. He, too, inquired what the young 
esquire's name might be, and when he learned, he bellowed 
it abroad so that no one within a radius of a mile could 
plead ignorance of it. “ Guesclin! " he thundered. " Well 
ridden, Guesclin ! " 

But while the jousting might have been a success—at 
least from the point of view of the young esquire—Duke 
Charles' mission was less so, for it was an impossible task 
to try to wring the huge amount of his ransom from his 
ravaged duchy. So with a heavy heart, but a smile of 
resignation on his lips—for God's will must be done—he 
gave up the hopeless effort and went back to his captivity. 

On a cold night of January 1354 Charles the Bad, 
King of Navarre, in his good town of Evreux, sat before 
his fire and warmed his hands. He smiled, as he usually 
did ; but he was not pleased. His wife's dowry was still 
unpaid, and all his complaints but brought silence from 
the king, and a storm of mockery from the king’s favourite, 
Charles d’Espagne, Conndtable of France. It was the 
thought of the comidtable's insolence that brought the thin 
smile to the King of Navarre’s lips, that and the memory 
of how he had been robbed of his county of Angouleme to 
satisfy the unquenchable avarice of the king’s favourite; 
and Charles d’Espagne was even then lying at the Chateau 
of Laigle, so close—so close—to Evreux. 

Charles of Navarre’s thin hands gripped upon each 
other, he ran a red, pointed tongue over his upper lip ; 
and as he did so he murmured, as though to himself, 
" You have lived too long, Charles d'Espagne ! ” Then 
he shrugged his shoulders, yawned, and looked up with 
his narrow eyes at the gentlemen of his suite who stood 
beside him ; the Count d’Harcourt, the Sire de Graville, 
and others. ” Seigneurs,” he said, " the Constable of 
France Is at Laigle; and it would be but neighbourly to 
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ride that way, and—see how he does." He looked at 
them, one after the other; and they looked back at him, 
then at each other ; half smiled, and went out into the 
night. 

A day passed, and a night; and on the next night 
the gentlemen came back to Evreux, and found Charles 
sitting as though he had not moved since they left him, 
gazing into the fire and warming his hands. He looked 
up as they came in, but said nothing, and for a little an 
uneasy silence hung about them. Then one spoke. “ The 
thing is done, Monseigneur,’’ he said. Charles started, 
clutched at the arms of his chair. " Thing ? ” he said. 
" What thing ? Man, what have you done ? ” " We— 
we have lulled 'the conndtable, Monseigneur," he stam¬ 
mered, taken aback by his master's expression. " We 
stabbed him—in his bed.” Charles of Navarre sat leaning 
forward in his chair, motionless, silent, as though paralysed 
and dumb with horror. Then he leaped to his feet and 
let forth the tempest of his wrath, raging at his men, and 
crying out that they had lost him for ever in the favour 
of the King of France. They listened to him aghast, and 
when he had done with them, crept from the room with 
trembling knees. 

After the curtain had fallen behind the last of them, 
Charles the Bad rubbed his hands together and smiled— 
and his small, pointed teeth shone red in the firelight. 

The Sires d’Audrehem and de Villiers were at Tinteniac, 
and a strong troop of spears was with them ; for it was 
their intent to siege and take the Montfort town of Becherel, 
some ten kilometres away. Yet for all their warlike 
purpose, they were dressed in embroidered velvets rather 
than steel, and their steeds were richly housed in gilded 
leather; for the Lady of Montmuran, a chateau midway 
between Tinteniac and Becherel, had begged that they 
would break their journey at her chateau and sup with 
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her that night, for she was a widow, and time hung heavy 
on her hands. 

Therefore the two seigneurs set out from Tinteniac on 
that fair April morning in gallant array—for the chatelaine 
of Montmuran was a very young widow—and with only 
a scanty bodyguard behind them. The bulk of their 
troops they left to follow on under the leadership of Eslatres 
de Marts, who was Chatelain of Caen in Normandy, and 
who, being a married man, was perhaps less interested in 
young widows than were his friends. 

The day was fair, and the two seigneurs with their 
small escort rode gaily, whistling and singing ; for they 
rode firstly towards a lovely lady, and secondly to a noble 
battle ; and what more could the heart of man ask ? 

Doubtless the Lady of Montmuran thought with some 
satisfaction of the seigneurs who were riding, thus gayly 
decked, to see her. To her they would be high-born 
strangers coming haloed about with all the gallant charm 
peculiar to French noblemen ; and that might well bring 
a smile of anticipation to the lips of a young Breton widow 
immured in her lonely chateau. But to the Montfort men 
of Becherel, and their English captain, Hugh Calverley, 
they were two fat ransoms, done up in velvet tunics and 
inadequately guarded ; while to Bertrand du Guesclin, 
riding in the neighbourhood, they were a pair of feather- 
headed Frenchmen who did not know how to take care 
of themselves in the stern land of Brittany. 

The men of Becherel counted on picking up those 
same two tempting ransoms as easily as a boy takes eggs 
from a bird’s nest, on the road to the Chateau of Mont¬ 
muran. To this effect they sallied out of Becherel, two 
hundred strong. They reckoned on the two French 
seigneurs, but they reckoned without Bertrand du Guesclin. 
He lay in ambush by the side of the road they must take, 
and rudely checked them in the pursuit of their lawful 
occasions ; checked them long enough for d’Audrehem 
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and de Villiers, all unwitting of the fate they so nairowly 
escaped, to find safety behind the walls of the chateau, 
and to send word to Eslatres de Marts to come hastily 
with his strong troop. 

De Marts, alerted by the messenger, came with such 
speed as he could get from the clumsy machines of war 
that were the men-at-arms he led ; came, and found the 
two hundred of Becherel held in play by some thirty 
mounted archers of shabby appearance, commanded by a 
no less shabby Breton esquire. Now, given the circum¬ 
stances—the saving of two high officers of the French 
Crown—the title of " esquire ” as applied to the young 
man in question grated upon de Marts’ sense of the fitness 
of things. So, after the affray—a sharp and savage one, 
for the Montfort men were not anxious to be driven igno- 
miniously home to Becherel without glory and without 
prisoners—de Mares attended to the matter. There, in 
the dust of the road, Bertrand knelt and received the 
accolade, and was addressed for the first time by the 
title of " Messire.” And it may well have struck him as 
odd that he, who had taken the strong fortress of Fougeray 
almost with his naked hands and remained a simple esquire 
for all that, should be knighted for a vulgar ambuscade 
by the roadside. 

In the dust of the Becherel road he received the acco¬ 
lade, but it was in the chapel of the Chateau of Montmuran 
that he watched his arms that night. He was given the 
ceremonial bath by two knights of high degree, the baptism 
of chivalry—was clad in a long gown of fine white wool, 
the robe of his novitiate—and was led before the altar 
upon which lay the virgin sword of his knighthood, the 
gift of Eslatres de Mares, his godfather in chivalry. There 
he knelt on the stone floor for the whole of that long 
spring night, watching the straight, pure flame of his 
sword that flickered white between the short, ruddy ones 
of the candies. What his thoughts were on that night 
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that he spent alone in the chapel of Montmuran, while 
the feasting and the merriment went on in the banqueting- 
hall above him, it is impossible to say ; for those are not 
among the things of which a man speaks readily. 

In the morning he received the consecrated sword from 
the hands of Eslatres de Mares, and the great golden 
spurs ; while the ladies of the chateau gave the white 
surcoat and the broad sword-belt. Thus, on the ioth day 
of April 1354, in the thirty-fourth year of his life, he set 
foot on the lowest rung of military advancement; became 
Messire Bertrand du Guesclin, bachelor knight, with the 
right to carry a little fish-tailed pennon on his spear, the 
golden spurs at his heels, and the great plumed helm, or 
heaume, on his head. 

After the siege of Becherel had been undertaken and 
had failed—a failure that is scarcely to be wondered at, 
considering the wide advertisement the affair had been 
given—d’Audrehem, summoned by King Jean, left Brittany. 
He was sent to the Artois, to try conclusions with the 
Black Prince, whose doings there were becoming uncom¬ 
fortable for the French. 

He went, and he went spreading abroad, loudly and 
generously, the tale of the high deeds of the man who, if 
he had not actually saved his life, had most certainly 
saved his purse. lie spoke to King Jean of the matter, 
and Jean listened readily enough, for he loved any tale 
of “ apertises d’armes.” Yet while the king listened with 
interest to the various doings of this Bertrand du Guesclin, 
two days later he would have been incapable of recalling 
the man’s barbarous name ; while his son, the dauphin, a 
pale lad of sixteen who took no interest in arms save to 
shun them, put it tidily away in his mind where he could 
lay hands on it in an instant, at need. 

D'Audrehem talked and praised, but de Villiers did 
more ; he acted, He too 1, Bprtrnnd to Pont or ^ on with 
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him. Took him away from his forests and his " gars,” 
put him in a walled town, and gave him a disciplined 
troop of well-trained men-at-arms to lead. 

Bertrand went. He took leave of his brother Olivier 
at Dinan, took leave of his wild pack by the roadside. 
He raised his new pennon, took his shield newly blazoned 
with a double-headed black eagle with bloody talons and 
scarlet crests, 1 drove home his new golden spurs, and went 
to Ponlorson to be, for the first time, a regular captain of 
regular troops. 

One evening of April 1356 a merry supper-party was 
taking place at the Chateau of Rouen. The young Dauphin 
Charles was entertaining his new but already deeply beloved 
friend, Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, and several of 
his suite : the Count d’Harcourt, the Sire de Graville, the 
Sire de Menesmares, and an esquire, Colinet Doublet. 

Charles the Bad had dealt a cruel blow to King Jean 
when he had killed his dearest friend, Charles d’Espagne ; 
but his vengeance was not yet completed. He prepared 
to strike again, a mortal blow this time, he thought. It 
would not be the more or less clean method of steel that 
he would use, but the poisoned way of betrayal, and through 
the dauphin ; the betrayal of a father by a son. 

The dauphin, at eighteen, was a sickly youth, and half 
paralysed of one arm, through an illness he had had ; 2 
yet he was singularly intelligent, and had considerable 
learning. He found the youngsters of his own age at 
his father’s court, and indeed his father himself, to be 
completely lacking in any sort of intellectual companion¬ 
ship. They talked and dreamed of nothing else than 
" apertises d’armes ” and gallantry ; but when he deserted 

1 Du Guesclin’s arms were ; " d'argent, k l’aigle bic6phale do sable, 
crStd de gueules, aux pattes sanglantes, bandd de gueules." 

2 It was later said that this illness was due to an attempt by the King 
of Navai re to poison, the young prince. 
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them and their noisy pastimes for tire more agreeable 
company of his books, his father snatched them from 
him and sent him out to the tiltyard, where he proved 
himself to be singularly unhandy. So that when Charles 
de Navarre came about him and showed him what inter¬ 
course with a supremely brilliant man could be, the young 
prince was fascinated and came to him as a needle to a 
magnet. The King of Navarre exerted all his charm both 
of manner and of speech ; and that was no slight thing 
when he wished it so. He flattered the young man in¬ 
tellectually, engaging him in duels of wit and recoiling 
before him as a master swordsman may do to encourage 
an inexperienced but promising pupil. The dauphin, 
delighted that he could thus hold his own with a man so 
learned and so much his elder, followed after him, step 
by step, step by step. And now he was here in Rouen, 
without the consent of his father, without the knowledge 
of his father, and Charles the Bad was his guest. Charles the 
Bad intended that he should go still farther, should go so 
far that he could never turn back, never look his father in 
the eyes again. So that night he exerted himself to the 
utmost, blinding his young host with his brilliance and 
his sparkle. The lad had no eyes for anything but his 
face, no ears for anything but his voice; so that when, at 
the very height of the evening, there came a slight stir 
at the door of the hall behind his back, he paid no heed—• 
indeed, was aware of nothing until the golden voice that 
so ensnared him broke short of a sudden, the brilliant eyes 
left his face and widened ever so slightly at something 
over his shoulder. Then only he turned, and saw the 
curtains before the door drawn aside, and his father 
standing there. 

Jean II. lacked many of the qualities that should go 
to the making of a king—but not all. It was a very royal 
figure that he made standing there in the doorway; tall, 
commanding, essentially dignified, a handsome figure of a 
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man with proud blue eyes and a flame of copper-coloured 
hair. 

For a little he did not move, but swept the company 
with a hard, contemptuous gaze. Then he came slowly 
forward, and behind him in the passage a glint of armed 
men could be seen. He came towards the table, still 
unspeaking ; and host and guests crept from their chairs 
and stood abashed before the cold majesty of his face. 
All were on their feet, save only Charles de Navarre, 
Charles was a little man, and a bad little man ; but he 
was no coward. So he sat in his place and met the king’s 
eyes with unflinching, insolent gaze. For a space they 
faced each other so ; then the king laid his hand flat upon 
the table and leaned a little across it towards the seated 
man. " I will have no other master of France than 
myself,” he said coldly. Charles the Bad still looked up 
at him, saying nothing ; only a tiny flicker of a smile 
played over his thin lips, and a little spark of mockery 
shone in his narrowed eyes. Then King Jean stretched 
out his hand, took him by the collar of his tunic, and with 
one powerful jerk of his arm set him on his feet. Then 
he called to his guard, and bade them arrest the whole 
company. GraviUe, d’Harcourt, Doublet, and Menes- 
mares were secured without resistance ; but when the 
soldiers approached Charles de Navarre, the young dauphin 
sprang in front of him, crying, " Father ! They shall not 
take him ! My hospitality ! ” But the king silenced him 
with a look. " Let be, Charles,” he said. " There are still 
some things that I understand better than you.” And 
such was the tone of his voice that his son shrank 
back. 

The three knights and the esquire were beheaded that 
same night, and the death of Charles d'Espagne was 
avenged ; Charles de Navarre was lodged in a dungeon 
of the Chateau-Gaillard, with chains on ankles and wrists, 
and the dignity of the King of France was avenged. And 
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while the king’s justice was being carried out, the king 
talked to his son and told him such things as brought a 
flush of anger and shame to the lad’s cheeks, and tears 
of horror to his eyes ; such things as at last brought him 
humbly to his knees at the feet of his king and his 
father. 

Under a hot September sun a huge train of baggage- 
waggons creaked and rumbled its way across Poitou, 
escorted by a little army of some eight thousand men, 
Slowly went the train, for it was weighted with such a 
treasure of booty as would make an emperor’s ransom 
Behind it from the sun-baked roads poured up a column 
of dust, like the smoke of a burning town. The great file 
of waggons, drawn by huge white oxen, lurched on, pro¬ 
tected on its flanks by mounted men, and in the rear by 
foot-soldiers. On it went under the burning sun of the 
South, the silence of the day broken only by the shriek¬ 
ing of ill-greased wheels and the shouting and singing of 
the drivers. It was Edward, the Black Prince, retreating 
on Bordeaux with the great mass of loot he had lifted 
from the Limousin, Saintonge, and the Vendee. Like a 
heavy, slow-moving caterpillar it went, until it was creeping 
past Maupertius, almost under the high walls of Poitiers. 
There a messenger came flying like a bird of ill-omen. 
The King of France with an army of fifty thousand men, 
he cried, was at their heels. 

Nothing dismayed, Prince Edward glanced about 
him ; saw a low vine and brush-covered hill, and led his 
little army up it. On the summit he entrenched himself, 
made barricades of his waggons, drove pickets in among 
the vines, tied them together; made a fortress of the 
hilltop, up to which he left but one narrow, bush-lined 
way of access. Behind the bushes he hid his archers. 
But before he had time to finish his labours, the great 
host of the French was upon him, It came on surging 
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seeming to fill the whole horizon with the unending, glitter¬ 
ing surges of its power. On it came, until the edges of its 
waves broke about the little hill. Divided into three 
battles it was : the left under the king’s brother, the twenty- 
year-old Duke of Orleans; the second under the king’s 
sons, the dauphin and the Dukes of Anjou and Berri, 
aged nineteen, seventeen, and fifteen respectively; the 
third under the king himself—no child he, but a man 
in the full force of his middle thirties. With him was 
his youngest son, twelve-year-old Philippe. 

In an oblique line, the battle of Orleans to the fore, 
they halted, The king looked at the bustling activity of 
the English, and smiled as a man might smile at the 
frantic efforts of ants to place their eggs in safety, when 
he knows that he has but to set down his foot upon them 
to bring all their endeavours to nothing. He smiled, and 
made no attempt to interfei-e with the puny labours of 
the handful of men on the hilltop. 

On the next day Prince Edward, through the inter¬ 
mediary of a cardinal, made known his conditions for 
surrender. He would, he said, give up his booty and 
his prisoners, and all his conquests; and further, would 
engage himself to abstain from making war on the French 
for a period of seven years, were he and his men allowed 
to go in peace. King Jean listened, but he remembered 
the shame of his father at Crecy ten years before, and no 
peaceful victory, however advantageous, could suffice to 
wipe out the stain of it. He must have the person of 
Prince Edward. The prince, his preparations at an end, 
refused. King Jean was not ill-pleased with his reply. 
He called his council. The conference lasted but a few 
minutes, and at it one small word of wisdom—only one— 
was uttered. The Marshal de Clermont proposed the 
simple plan of sitting about the hill as they were, and 
starving the English out. D’Audreliem, his tawny hair 
glowing in the sun, turned on him, furious. “ Marshal 
6 
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de Clermont,” he said, " the sight of the English mislikes 
you, it would seem.” The Marshal’s small stock of prud¬ 
ence fled to the winds at that speech, and he glared at 
d’Audrehem, saying, ” The nose of your horse will not 
pass the tail of mine this day, d’Audrehem.” So the 
king’s council opened, and so it was closed. 

King Jean sent three hundred mounted men-at-arms 
up the narrow way between the bushes ; men who, for 
the weight of their own and their horses’ armour, could 
accomplish little more than a lumbering trot on flat country, 
and who, up the steep hillside, were put to it to move at 
all. No sooner were they engaged in the narrow pass 
than the archers hidden on either side of it poured out a 
deadly rain of arrows upon them. The horses checked, 
reared, refused. The king, seeing the halt, sent a second 
troop to their assistance ; but even as it toiled up, those 
above it broke, and came thundering down like the stones 
from a falling wall. The second troop, in its efforts to 
save itself from being crushed, flung itself blindly aside, 
and went crashing in among the battle of Orleans, spreading 
disorder and panic through it. King Jean, seeing his 
cavalry little better than a boiling porridge of men and 
horses, cried out, “On foot! On foot! ” and, leaping to 
the ground, led his right wing into the battle. And what 
foot-soldiers they made, those men so weighted down by 
their arms that they could not rise without help if they 
fell—so hampered by the foot-long points of their steel 
shoes that they tottered in their walk like men on stilts. 
Then Prince Edward loosed his cavalry. Armed cavalry 
may be like a tortoise going up hill, but coming down it is 
like a tearing thunderbolt ; and like a thunderbolt through 
a thatched roof, it rent its way through King Jean’s 
cumberous infantry. At the sight of it, John Chandos, on 
the top of the hill, cried to his royal master, " Ride for¬ 
ward ! Ride forward, the day is yours ! ” 

King Jean, seeing nothing but disorder about him, gave 
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his first prudent order of the day. He sent a messenger to 
take the dauphin out of the fight. For once he thought 
of the safety of the crown before its glorification. The 
young dauphin went—and with him went his brothers of 
Anjou and Berri, taking with them eight hundred spears. 
Yet even that one wise order of the king’s brought him 
nothing but disaster, for many scattered groups of the 
French host, seeing the princes in flight, thought the day 
was lost and made after them. 

The king's own battle alone stood firm, fighting bravely, 
but in little groups or singly, without formation and without 
method. To a man they fell, or were taken. And now 
King Jean stood alone in the middle of an ever-tightening 
circle of his enemies—alone save for his youngest son, the 
child Philippe. King Jean, wielding his great battle-axe, 
unhelmed, his red hair tossing like a flame about his head, 
stood his ground, while his little son, child's sword in hand, 
planted himself firmly before his father and his king, 
crying, " Guard to the right, Sire ! Guard to the left! ” 
King Jean encouraged him, saying, " Hardi, Philippe ! 
Hardi! ” so that the name stuck, and Philippe le Hardi 
he became to history. 

So King Jean of France was taken on the field of 
Poitiers, while about him the flower of his chivalry lay 
broken, spoiled, thrown away ; the golden fleurs-de-lys 
dragged in the mud of defeat by the fault of one gallant fool 
of a red-headed man. 

In Brittany, Bertrand led the men that Pierre de 
Villiers had given him, and was ill-pleased with them. 
They obeyed him, they fought hardily, they were well- 
disciplined, and they followed him willingly—for the spell 
that he could lay over the hearts of fighting men of any 
kind was unfailing—yet it seemed to him that they were 
little better than a flock of sheep, after the ravening 
wolves that were his " gars." In his heart he despised 
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them, though he could find nothing to complain of. And 
what of his " gars ” ? Had they taken big Jean Hongar 
for captain, or sharp-witted Por$on, and were they scour¬ 
ing the woods as before ? Wishfully he looked out from 
the barren heights of Pontorson’s walls, out over the green 
forest-land where they were ranging free. And then one 
day he had news of them, They had, it seemed, developed 
the reprehensible habit of making their living by snatching 
other people’s prisoners, regardless of such trifles as safe- 
conducts, and holding them to ransom in their turn ; 
which not unnaturally considerably annoyed the twice- 
taken prisoners, and still more their original " masters,” 
who saw themselves thus deprived of their legitimate 
profits, earned in the sweat of their brows. A great outcry 
of indignation went up, and Jean Hongar found himself 
haled before the king’s lieutenant in Brittany, between 
whose hands he reluctantly surrendered his ill-gotten 
prisoners and his equally ill-gotten gains, and went back 
to the forest a poorer, if not a better, man. 

Bertrand heard of these things, and carried the story 
of it to de Villiers. The Frenchman laughed, and said 
that the world would not come to an end did a crew of 
cut-throats manage to find their way to the gibbet. But 
Bertrand would not have it so ; they might be a hard¬ 
bitten crew, but they were his, and he had no desire to 
come across them dangling from the end of a rope. 

He would go back to them ; cease from being a sheep¬ 
dog, and become the Black Mastiff once more. De Villiers 
smiled to himself, for he realised that the Black Mastiff 
was dead,.and that it was the Black Eagle that confronted 
him thus angrily. Yet because he knew that an eagle will 
not brook authority, that it cannot be hooded and jessed 
and taught to fly at the word of command like an obedient 
hunting bird, he held his peace and opened the cage. 

With anger on his brow and a great love in his heart, 
Bertrand sought out his " gars ” once more. He dealt 
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out to them his rough justice for their naughtiness, and 
took them to his bosom again. 

In Paris the young dauphin made such headway as 
he could against the rising storm about him. A lad of 
nineteen set to rule an invaded country, set to govern a 
people in revolt; for it would seem that at last the common 
folk of France had had enough of the ruinous caprices of 
their nobility. 

For years they had toiled in sweat and blood to send 
their seigneurs, gloriously clad, to the defence of their 
country. For years they had accepted the lost battles, 
paid the huge ransoms, and had not murmured, but 
Poitiers had caused the cup of their bitterness to over¬ 
flow ; for at Poitiers their chivalry had not only gone 
down to defeat, but it had fled the field. King Jean alone 
had upheld the tradition of essential courage that had 
cast such a glamour over the faults of the ruling classes 
and won them the forgiveness of their people. A murmur 
of sympathy for " good King Jean ” went up The 
people forgot that his had been the generalship of putting 
a great army under the leadership of children—forgot 
that he had risked the whole royal line of France in risking 
those same children in one battle. Forgot that he was 
such a strategist as sends mounted men to charge uphill, 
and dismounts them to meet a downcoming troop of 
cavalry. Forgot everything, save only that he had kept 
the field, had not fled with the nobles—with the dauphin. 
They sang in the streets, 

“ Dieu veille conforter et garder nostre roy, 

Et son petit enfant qu'est demore o soy 1 " 1 

and they looked askance at that other and older child, 
who had not " stayed with " the king. 

1 "May God keep and comlort our king 

And his little child, who stayed with hnn " 

Com&lamte de la Batailh de Pothers 
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Chivalry, the bride of France, died at Poitiers ; but 
it was not of her wounds that she perished. On that 
field she, so long barren, died in giving birth to a child 
conceived at Crecy—a child that went by the strange 
name of Patriotism. The peasants and the serfs were 
the first to see the wonder of the new birth. For the first 
time they stood erect and said the magic word " I,” and 
saw themselves as they were—and saw their seigneurs as 
they were. Saw themselves as men, capable of bearing 
arms in the defence of their homes ; saw the seigneurs as 
idlers, brave if you will, but vain, selfish, frivolous, riding 
to the wars as though to a joust, going merrily into a 
splendid captivity to wait, feasting and merry-making, 
while the serfs sweated blood to raise the huge sums of 
their ransoms, and then coming home to start on the 
merry round once more. They could not protect the 
crops and the ploughed lands, would not even die in the 
attempt. But the humble folk could, and would. 

In the country, the peasants declared that they would 
make war for themselves, since the seigneurs were in¬ 
capable of it, They formed into bands, and under the 
leadership of one of their own, Guillaume l'Alouette, they 
made good warfare wherever they could find it. They 
would allow no gentlemen in their ranks, they took no 
prisoners to ransom; they fought to win or to kill, and 
not for glory or for profit. 

In Paris the bourgeois, under the able direction of 
Etienne Marcel, the Prevot des Marchands, took the 
defence of their town into their own hands. They tore 
down houses that lay too near the walls, raised and en¬ 
larged those walls, willingly giving their time and their 
money for the purpose. 

Etienne Marcel was undoubtedly a man of high and 
pure ideals, and withal a man of remarkable energy and 
intelligence, whose political ideas would have been found 
normal several centuries later. He tried to give his people 
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representative government hundreds of years before they 
asked for it, centuries before they were ripe for it. He 
set himself a task beyond even his extraordinary capacities 
that of leading the people away from their generations-old 
reverence for royal majesty. Yet for a little the people, 
smarting under the hurt of Poitiers, alight with their 
new-found enthusiasm, followed him as though he were 
their only salvation. 

The young dauphin set his sickly, puny strength against 
the male vigour of Etienne Marcel—royalty at grips with 
democracy for the first time; the dauphin strengthened 
by his sense of the ancient dignity of his position as the 
natural head and guardian of his country, Marcel confident 
in the virtue of his impossible idealism. 

Duke Charles of Brittany, after nine years of captivity, 
set foot once more on the soil of his duchy. His wife had 
at last brought together the amount of his ransom, and 
he was free—though on parole until such time as the 
money should be definitely paid over. Almost at the 
same time Edward named the Duke of Lancaster to the 
Lieutenancy of Brittany. The duke, one of the greatest 
captains of his time, found little enough resistance to his 
penetration into Brittany, for cTAudrehem had been 
recalled by King Jean, and Jean Hangest, who replaced 
him in his functions, was also absent, having gone with 
his troops to take part in the fateful day of Poitiers. So 
that Lancaster found only Pierre de Villiers and his garrison 
of Pontorson to bar the way. Yet he soon found that 
there was another person in Brittany to be reckoned with— 
a young bachelor knight, whom his men named the Black 
Mastiff. 

To the wasp-like attacks of this person, Lancaster at 
first paid no heed, brushing him away indifferently with 
the back of his mailed hand. But at last he began to ask 
himself if he and his men were never to be allowed to 
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spend one night unbioken by alarm in their camp, whether 
he was ever to be able to make a day’s march without 
having scouts and outriders picked off or the baggage 
train molested. He began to notice that his ear was ever 
on the alert for the cry of “ Guesclin ! Guesclin ! ”, his 
eyes always searching every dark shadow of the forest¬ 
land through which he passed lest that irritating little 
band of shabby riders burst out of it. Nevertheless, he 
kept steadily on his march towards the strong town of 
Rennes, and Rennes he swore to have. 

Duke Charles, seeing his good town threatened, and 
unable to raise a hand to protect it because of his parole, 
rode Paris-ward to ask for help of the dauphin ; and also 
to take his place as president of the nobles at the imminent 
gathering of the States-General. For in him alone, among 
the great ones of France, the people still had confidence 
and trust enough to cause them to listen with respect to 
his words. The dauphin and the -States heard his request, 
and soon men began to assemble for the relief of Brittany. 
Under Thibaud, Sire de Rochefort, they gathered ; Gui 
de Rochefort came, and Olivier de Montauban with his 
brother Renaud, the stinechal Jean de Beaumanoir, 
Eustache de la Iioussaye, Alain de Tinteniac, the two 
Pleynels, Yvonnet de Karembars, Yvon de Kergolay— 
good Bretons all. Dinan was given as the rendezvous, 
and soon they began to filter through to their rallying- 
point. 

Bertrand still hung on Eancaster’s flanks and heels, 
wreaking such damage as he could; and one morning, so 
early that it was scarcely light, he saw the mass of the 
English army moving off from their camp before the 
baggage-waggons and their escort were ready for the 
road. He waited until the bulk of the army was well on 
its way, then, ranging his men in a long, thin line, he 
hurst out of the forest where he had been lurking, and 
raised a new battlecry ; for he and his men came shouting 
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at the tops of their voices, “Montjoye, Saint Denis!” 
The small force left to escort the waggons thought that 
the whole of the army of France was upon them; and 
without waiting for further investigations, they fell back 
at top speed upon Lancaster and his marching army, 
crying “ The French ! The French ! ” Lancaster halted, 
wheeled his army about, and stood waiting to receive the 
great host that was bearing down upon him. For a long 
time he waited, but no host came in sight. Then at last 
he saw, topping a low hill and silhouetted against the 
morning sky, his waggons driven at breakneck speed ; 
and after them, a long, thin file of mounLed men. 
He counted them as they went—sixty. Frowning, he 
turned to his discomfited rearguard, and—“There,” he 
said, pointing, “there goes your Fiench army.” And 
even as he spoke, a derisive cry of “ Guesclin ! ” reached 
his ears. His face flushed with anger, and he beat upon 
his thigh with his clenched fist. “ Am I never to be free 
of this young ruffian ? ” he cried. But as the last waggon 
and the last rider disappeared over the crest of the hill, 
his frown relaxed and he smiled to himself ; for he was 
a great enough man to be able to admire greatness in 
others. He wheeled his troops again, and advanced on 
Rennes. 

But as he came abreast of Dinan on its high hill, he 
bethought him that he would be wise not to leave that 
strong town untaken behind him; so he halted and sat 
down about its walls. Bertrand, seeing his intention, 
raced ahead of him and threw himself into the place ; for 
his brother Olivier was there. But his protection was not 
long needed by the youth, for that very able defender of 
cities, the Sire de Pennhoet, called the Lame because of 
a twisted leg he had, was in the town. His experienced 
eye told him at once that Dinan was helpless before the 
power of Lancaster; so he came to an agreement with 
the duke, an agreement whereby he undertook to deliver 
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the town if it were not succoured within two weeks ; and 
if help came, then Lancaster would ride on and leave the 
place in peace. Thus did even mediaeval captains some¬ 
times try to prevent useless bloodshed. And during the 
two weeks’ truce Bertrand took his energies and his cut¬ 
throats elsewhere. 

Olivier du Guesclin looked down on the camped army 
of the English from the top of the walls of Dinan, and 
bethought him that it would be an admirable thing to 
see an Englishman at close quarters, and find out for 
himself if it were indeed true that men of that nationality 
were endowed with tails. 1 He had often asked his brother, 
and Bertrand had laughed and said that if they were, 
then of a truth they had a venomous sting at the ends of 
them. So he thought he would satisfy his legitimate 
curiosity for himself ; and also he bethought him that 
it was the season for the violets that bloom along the 
lovely banks of the Ranee, and he was of an age when 
young men go apicking flowers to match a lady's eyes. 
So he got himself to horse and, with his valet behind 
him, sallied out of the Port du Guichet and rode down 
the steep way that drops down sharply to the river far 
below. A very debonair young cavalier he made, slim 
figure erect on the big horse, hawk held on arched wrist, 
handsome as to face and sumptuous as to garments ; for 
Bertrand, while he cared not one whit for such things 
himself, kept his young brother abundantly supplied with 
such fripperies as would permit him to peacock it among 
youngsters of his own age and tastes. 

Riding, he forgot all about Englishmen and their 
tails. He went with his dainty nose thrust skywards, 

1 The long, very thin knives—so shaped for the purpose of investigat¬ 
ing the faults in the armour of fallen knights—that the Welsh and Cornish 
knife-men carried, thrust through the back of their belts at the base of 
the spine, may have given colour to the theory, at one time current in 
France, that the English were a tail-bearinv race, 
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watching his hawk climb and stoop ; or turned towards 
the ground, when he passed likely places for the picking 
of violets. So that when at last he looked before it, he 
was astounded to find that it was pointing directly at an 
authentic Englishman, and a very large specimen of that 
strange race—large, though tailless, he saw to his dis¬ 
appointment—and with four or five of his kind behind 
him. His heart gave a thump of terror—that pleasing 
terror that one may experience at a modern zoo on finding 
oneself suddenly face to face with a lion, apparently at 
liberty, yet in reality safely restrained by a narrow but 
deep trench. 

This lion, albeit large, was undoubtedly quite harmless 
behind the trench of the truce ; so after his first start of 
dismay, Olivier smiled in superior fashion and examined 
the Englishman curiously, noting that if this one were 
typical of his kind, then were the English an ill-tempered 
race. For the man was red of face and scowling of ex¬ 
pression. He returned the Breton lad’s gaze with interest, 
sweeping his angry-seeming blue eyes over the gaily 
coloured figure before him. At last he spoke. " What 
might your name be, young coxcomb ? ” he asked. Now 
Olivier was used to bullying his brother, and had no fear 
of large men ; moreover, he was spoiled, and so was apt 
to be pert; and pertly he answered, " If you must know, 
I am called Olivier—and what is more, Olivier du Guesclin.” 
The man moved forward threateningly at that, as though 
unaware of the invisible but powerful barrier that lay 
before him, and Olivier made haste to add, " Of the same 
house as Bertrand du Guesclin.” But those words did 
not have the effect he had expected. Instead of blenching 
with terror at the mention of his brother's name, the face 
before him flamed redder than ever with rage, and with a 
roar that would do credit to the fiercest of lions, the owner 
of it was definitely across the trench, and had his hand 
upon the lad's bridle-rein. From a very cocksure young 
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man, Olivier became a badly frightened small boy, and 
'* his blood changed within him.” Yet he made an effort 
for freedom. " It would not be worth your while to take 
me,” he stammered. “ I—I—have not so much as a 
copper sol to give you.” 

" But that cursed brother of yours has,” growled the 
Englishman, " or should have, with all that he has taken 
from us these months past. It is he that will pay for 
you, my hardy du Guesclin. And it will perhaps cool his 
head a little to be bled of some of the gold he has stolen-” 

Olivier snatched at the last shreds of his tom dignity. 
" My brother,” he said haughtily, though in a quavering 
voice, "has never stolen so much as a sou. What he has, 
he has taken in fair fight ; and whosoever says the contrary 
lies in his-” 

” Tush ! ” cried the Englishman, “ you have kept me 
here long enough—now do you come with me.” And 
with a jerk of the bridle he sent Olivier’s horse back between 
those of two of his followers, and prepared to ride off, still 
muttering angrily to himself. But first he turned and 
cried to the lad’s valet, who, with his mouth hanging 
stupidly open, had been an interested but useless witness 
of the proceedings: “ Get you to du Guesclin, and tell 
him that William of Canterbury has taken his brother, 
and that it will cost him a thousand gold florins to have 
him back.” Then the little company rode off, their crest¬ 
fallen captive in their midst. 

Round-eyed, the valet watched them go. But he 
was not of those who willingly ride alone amid brigand- 
infested forests, so, instead of doing as William of Canter¬ 
bury had bidden him, he scrambled hastily back into 
Dinan, and only breathed again when he was safely behind 
its stout walls. Then he searched out a young esquire 
who had once ridden with Bertrand, and to him unfolded 
his tale of woe. The young man armed and got to horse 
without loss of time, and rode looking for Bertrand, ranging 
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the forests, searching out what he knew to be the favouiite 
haunts of the band. All that afternoon he rode, and all 
night; and it was not until dawn broke that he found 
him, camped midway between Pontorson and Dinan. 
There Bertrand in his turn heard the tale of the downfall 
of Olivier. 

At first he laughed. The picture of Olivier out picking 
flowers, and himself plucked as easily as any lily of the 
field by some passing knight, tickled his fancy. Then his 
black brows drew together, and his face " glowed like a 
coal” with anger. Olivier was his Olivier was the 
only possession that he clung to, and Olivier had been 
pilfered from him, disloyally, and without regard for the 
tiuce, by some light-fingered robber. Who was this 
unworthy bandit who called himself a soldier ? William 
of Canterbury, he was told, a knight of the Duke of 
Lancaster’s 

Clad as he was in his ancient shirt of mail, he heaved 
himself on his horse; and, weaponless save for the dagger 
he wore at his belt, without following, he rode as unswerving 
as the flight of an arrow towards the English camp. And 
such was the fury of his riding that none came forward 
to stop him until he flung himself to earth before the tent 
of Lancaster himself; for when he had complaint to make, 
he did not make it to underlings. The guards at the door 
of the tent would have checked him, but with a flail-like 
sweep of his great arms he swept them aside, and panting 
with haste and anger, he flung himself into the duke’s 
presence. 

Lancaster sat with his back turned towards the door, 
engaged in a game of chess with his lieutenant, John 
Chandos, and about him were grouped some of his court: 
Robert Knofles, the great Pembroke, and two Bretons, 
the young Count of Montfort and Olivier de Clisson, still a 
lad. The duke made no sign of being aware of this violent 
irruption into his presence, but sat with his head bent 
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over the board, motionless ; and for some time Bertrand 
must needs content himself with directing his scowl of 
defiance at the small, whimsical-faced man that was John 
Chandos, and who met the threatening glare of the Breton’s 
green eyes with an amused, friendly twinkle of his own 
blue ones from under the thatch of his yellow hair. The 
duke stretched out his hand and made his move, slowly, 
deliberately; then he turned and faced the intruder. 
Bertrand saw a man with the face of a king, did kings 
always look as they should. A noble figure of a 
man, handsome in his person in spite of the slightly 
twisted neck that had earned him the name of 
" Tort-Col." 

The Breton went down on his knees before him, and 
waited silently, as etiquette demanded, until such time 
as the duke should be pleased to speak, though his own 
words burned in his throat. 

" Well,” said the duke at last, “ and who might you 
be ? ” 

"lam Bertrand." 

John Chandos grinned, and the duke frowned. There 
was no lack of Bertrands in the land of Brittany, but 
there was only one who would have identified himself in 
so simple a fashion. So for a moment the duke's face 
darkened; for here was the Black Mastiff, the Black 
Mastiff whose fangs had so often snapped dangerously 
close to his throat, whose claws had torn the very stuff of 
his garments and drawn blood from the flesh beneath. 
And the Black Mastiff had come alone and unarmed into 
the middle of his camp, and was here, defenceless, at his 
feet. Yet because he was there alone, unarmed, helpless, 
the duke’s frown vanished, and, looking down at the huge 
shoulders and wide neck that bent themselves before him, 
he smiled, and a spark of admiration gleamed in his eyes ; 
while John Chandos, ever hospitable, offered the wine of 
welcome to the newcomer. But Bertrand, springing to 
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his feet, cried, " Never will I drink until justice has been 
done me.” 

Then said the duke, "Fair sir, if any knight in my 
host has done you a wrong, speak, and it shall be righted.” 

" Monseigneur,” said Bertrand, " have you not, on 
your word of honour, assured us a truce ? ” 

" Ay,” said the duke, " and my word has been kept.” 

" Not so,” cried Bertrand, " for a knight of yours, one 
William of Canterbury, found a brother of mine, a little 
young lad, at play in the fields outside Dinan, and holds 
him in prison like a criminal.” 

Lancaster frowned. He was a man of few words, but 
when he had spoken he was accustomed to being obeyed ; 
and if he said " truce,” then a truce he would have. 
"Send for William of Canterbury,” he said shortly; and 
when the man was before him, " Here is Bertrand,” he 
said, “ who complains that, in spite of my truce, you 
have taken his young brother and hold him to ransom 
against all laws of chivalry." 

" I took the lad, my lord; but I hold that I have done 
nothing that a man of honour may not do.” 

" And I hold-” cried Bertrand, springing towards 

him; but the duke tapped on the table with his finger. 
" Give the lad back to his brother, William," he said. 

William, shaking with rage at being thus put in the 
wrong before an enemy—and so shabby an enemy— 
glowered at Bertrand for a moment before he spoke. 
Then, in a voice that trembled with anger, he cried, " You 
shall take your brother, du Guesclin; but you shall take 
this with him,” and, tearing his glove loose from his belt, 
he flung it in the Breton’s face. Bertrand caught it and 
sprang forward, and for a little the two stood breast to 
breast, glaring at each other with fierce eyes. Then, 

" May I die of shame if I do not humble you before these 
barons and seigneurs,” said Bertrand. Chandos, looking 
at the huge bulk of the two men and at their hate-distorted 
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faces, chuckled to himself; for this promised to be more 
entertaining than any game of chess. 

Whether Lancaster was equally entertained, it is 
impossible to say ; but the thing had gone too far for his 
intercession now, so he called a herald, and bade him ask 
the good people of Dinan if they would lend their Market¬ 
place for the duel, and allow him to enter their town 
with his suite to witness it. When the man was gone, 
he turned to Knolles, and bade him finish the game that 
Chandos had abandoned; for the little man, in his en¬ 
thusiasm, had deserted the table, and was standing beside 
Bertrand, offering to lend him harness for the affray ; 
whereat Lancaster smiled, thinking that it would be 
something like trying to put a cask of beer into a pint- 
pot. As Knolles sat down obediently to the chess-board, 
Chandos put his hand on Bertrand’s shoulder, and the 
two men left the tent together—the two who were destined 
to be the greatest captains of their age, and true friends 
and loyal enemies all their lives. 

Two hours after noon, a little cavalcade approached 
the gates of Dinan, opened to receive them. In front 
came the heralds, then rode Lancaster with Olivier, the 
prize of the day, beside him ; an Olivier divided between 
pride in having thus caused so great a to-do, and fear of 
what the outcome of the business might be. After them 
came Bertrand, clad in the mail of one of Chandos’ esquires, 
and with the little knight at his side ; Chandos as slender 
and supple as any stripling, Bertrand like a young bull 
for proportions. Behind them came William of Canter¬ 
bury and Knolles, who was his friend. Then came a 
troop of thirty English barons and seigneurs, the number 
that the people of Dinan had agreed to receive within 
their walls. 

The Market-Place was prepared for the encounter. 
On three sides of it a tightly packed mass of humanity 
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pushed and swayed, held within bounds by a fringe of 
archers. On the fourth side a rough stand had been 
hastily erected for the accommodation of the English 
lords and the great ones of the town. In the middle of 
the Place, Pennhoet the Lame, the captain of the town, 
stood to receive his guests. He greeted Lancaster re¬ 
spectfully ; and then turned upon Bertrand and cursed 
him roundly, swearing at him for a half-wit and a fool. 
Was now the time, he stormed, to risk the life of a two- 
handed man in a silly child’s quarrel ? But for the respect 
that he owed to the Duke of Lancaster, he would have 
refused to open his gates to the contestants, and left 
them to settle their stupid affair in the moat. Bertrand 
was a little taken aback ; not at the lame one’s wrath— 
for he was not a notably sweet-tempered man—but that 
he should trouble to loose it on his own humble head. 
But it was too late to draw back now, even had he wished 
to. He shook his head stubbornly. 

Then Knolles spoke, and he was of the same opinion 
as Pennhoet. It was a foolishness, in these times of war, 
for two captains to risk their lives otherwise than in the 
making of that war. " Come, du Guesclin,” he said, 
" your brother is there for the taking. Shake hands, 
then, the two of you, and have done with this nonsense.” 
But there was not only Bertrand's stubbornness ; there 
was Chandos, too, to be reckoned with ; he had no in¬ 
tention of being done out of so fine a spectacle as this 
promised to be, and, turning his horse out of the lists, he 
drew the others with him, leaving the course free for the 
two contestants. Sir William and his friend Knolles 
took up their station at one end of it, while Bertrand rode 
to the other, Pennhoet still hobbling, ever grumbling, 
beside him. 

As he reached the end of the lists and raised his hand 
to close down his vizor, a young man burst out of the 
crowd and came up to him. " Bertrand,” he said, " the 
7 
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Lady Tiphaine Raguenel—than whom there is no wiser 
lady in Brittany—has calculated the stars, and she bids 
me tell you that you need have no fear of the outcome of 
this day.” Bertrand looked down at him, grinning. 
“ Are you a half-wit,” he said, “ that you put faith in the 
sayings of a woman ? As well pay heed to the blattings 
of sheep as to any words of theirs.” Yet for a moment 
he paused. Raguenel ? He knew of old Robert Raguenel, 
who was the Marquis de la Belli&re and had been one of 
the champions of the Battle of the Thirties ; a squat, 
broad man he was, so short that he was known as the Dwarf, 
so strong that it was said of him that he could stand 
crouched under the belly of a horse and, straightening 
his knees, lift the beast clear from the ground on his 
mighty shoulders. He knew, too, of the old man’s son, 
Robin, who led a little “ corps d’elite ” of twenty mounted 
archers ; but he knew of no Lady Tiphaine. Belike she 
was some old witch of a grandmother, poring with half¬ 
blind eyes over dusty and musty parchments. Such an 
one had prophesied for him before ; prophesied tran- 
scendant glory—yet at thirty-six he was still no more 
than a bachelor knight. He shrugged his shoulders and 
snapped to the latch of his vizor. 

As he did so, the heralds—two of Lancaster's, one of 
Beaumanoir’s, and one of Pennhoet’s—took up their 
stations, while one of them announced the rules to govern 
the fight, as the duke had laid them down. Three courses 
with the spear there should be, three blows with the 
sword ; and then on foot with dagger and hands, until 
one should be slain or should cry,'' Je me rends.” " And,” 
finished the herald, " let no man be so bold as to interfere, 
either to help or to hinder, on either side, unless he would 
lose both his honour and his head. Such is the will of 
my Lord of Lancaster.” 

Then, at a trumpet call, the two champions rode 
forward a space and faced each other, and at a second 
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call they lowered their lances and let fly. But spears 
were of little account to such men as they, whose very 
weight kept them firm in their saddles as though rooted 
to their horses’ backs. The spears splintered and gave 
as though they were no more than bulrushes ; and with¬ 
out damage to either side, the three courses were run. 
Then they drew their swords and whirled them, so that 
the sun rippled along the edges of them like fire. They 
held the centre of the course now, wheeling and turning 
their ponderous horses for position. Sir William had the 
greater experience of single combat, but Bertrand was 
the younger, and, being a Breton, was probably the better 
horseman. He circled in such fashion that the English¬ 
man's horse must ever pivot on its hind legs in order to 
face the enemy. Sir William spurred savagely in an effort 
to break out of the circle, and lashed out with his sword 
as his horse plunged forward. His antagonist was no 
longer before him, but on his flank again, and he must 
needs pull his mount about sharply to face him. As he 
did so, he saw the flash of his rival’s blade, and heard the 
scream of it through the air; but throwing up his shield, 
he caught it and turned the blow, and at the same time 
seized the opportunity of the dropped guard to lash out 
in his turn. He sent such a blow as would have split a 
man from brow to chin, had it gone home ; but it went 
wide, the Breton having twisted out of reach as his own 
stroke failed. Yet such was the vigour of the Englishman’s 
crashing blow that his sword, failing to meet the resistance 
he had expected, twisted in his grasp and flew out of his 
hand like a stone from a sling and, hurtling through the 
air, fell among the mass of the lookers-on. 

At the sight, Bertrand sent his own sword flashing 
through the air after it—the sporting crowds of those days 
would seem to have had some inconveniences to put up 
with—and, leaping to the ground, sent his horse trotting 
out of the b*°t« with a blow of the hand, Then he drew 
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his dagger—the great two-foot dagger of the times—and 
waited for his opponent to do likewise. But Sir William 
was blind and senseless with anger. The only thought 
in his rage-suffused brain was that he must somehow, 
anyhow, get rid of that curs&d brigand who had already 
that day earned him the reproaches of his duke, but who. 
he was determined, should never have the opportunity 
of doing so again. He whirled his horse about and came 
thundering down on the man who stood on foot waiting 
for him. The heralds cried, " On foot ! On foot, else is 
your horse a forfeit ! ” But Sir William was deaf to 
everything save the hot blood that thundered in his ears, 
and he came on like a battering-ram. Lancaster frowned 
and raised his hand, a herald sprang forward. But it was 
too late : already the great horse was towering over the 
man on foot. Hampered by his armour, he could not 
spring aside; but bending his body backwards, he struck 
out blindly at the great beast that threatened to crush 
him beneath its weight. The steel drove home behind 
the shoulder, and with a dreadful scream the animal 
reared straight up on end and hung there for a moment, 
like a great ship that, sinking, flings its bows up against 
the sky before it rushes down. Beating the empty air 
with its fore-feet, the stricken animal stood erect, and then 
tottered sideways, the blood pouring in a great stream 
from its side. Its rider was thrown free, and with a great 
clang of mail he came down on the stone-paved ground. 
In a second Bertrand was upon him—like a “ crested lion,” 
we are told—and with his dagger he wrenched open the 
fallen man’s vizor. Against the naked throat he laid the 
steel edge of his blade ; then with an oath, he flung it 
from him. Civilised weapons could not satisfy the 
primitive fury that blazed in him. He raised his mailed 
fist and dashed it into the bare face below him. Again 
and again he struck, until the blood started out over the 
white face, and it was all scarlet like some dreadful flower. 
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A gasp of horror went up from the crowd at the sight, 
and the heralds started forward to interfere ; but Lancaster 
restrained them. With dagger and hands he had said, 
until one should be slain or should cry, " Je me rends ” ; 
and William of Canterbury uttered no word. For a little 
there was a hushed silence over the Market-Place, save for 
the dull, livid sound of the blows. Then of one accord a 
group of nobles started forward, Breton and English. 
Jean Beaumanoir was the first, and he laid his hand on 
Bertrand’s shoulder, saying, " Have done now, Bertrand ; 
the field is yours.” " No,” he grunted, " let me finish my 
battle—or let him say ' enough.’ ” The fallen man still 
lay unspeaking, and again the steel fist dashed down, so 
that the blood spattered like the juice from a smashed 
fruit. Then Knolles spoke, he who was Canterbury’s 
friend. " Du Guesclin,” he said, “ yield up your prisoner, 
then, to my Lord of Lancaster, who will thank you 
for it.” 

Bertrand stayed his hand then, and looked up, staring 
like a sleep-walker suddenly awakened. He looked from 
Knolles’ face to the bloody thing before him, and then to 
where the duke sat on the stand. As was the way with 
him, his ravening fury went out suddenly, like a lighted 
torch thrust into cold water. He stumbled to his feet, 
and, walking heavily like a man exhausted, went and knelt 
before Lancaster and made offering to him of his man's 
life. 

" That is courteously done, Bertrand,” said the duke, 

” and I receive his life willingly at your hands; though 
he shall never show his face again at my Court, for I will 
have no disloyal fighters about me. Take his arms ; 
they are yours by the law of battles.” 

“No, Monseigneur; give them in my name to the 
youngest of your esquires. But give me back my brother 
and let me go.” 

Olivier was brought and returned to his rightful owner. 
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and he took with him a purse of gold that the Duke of 
Lancaster gave him, "so that,” as he said smiling, "you 
may buy arms and fight your own battles in the future.” 

The people of Dinan were mad with joy, and those 
who had not before heard the name of Guesclin heard it 
now. As for Bertrand, he learned for the first time the 
joys and trials of being a popular hero. The good folk of 
the town followed him about the streets, cheering him, 
and nearly tearing the clothing from his back in their 
efforts to express their approval of him and his deeds, 
while the nobles offered a great feast in his honour. He 
was praised and applauded and badgered, both by great 
and small; and one day he was presented to the Lady 
Tiphaine Raguenel, she who had read the stars in his 
favour. 

He went into her presence unwillingly—ladies made 
him uneasy—and he went, moreover, still mumbling to 
himself his phrase about the words of women and the blatting 
of sheep. But when he saw her, this lady, the words died 
in his throat. This was no old hag of a sorceress, such as 
the Jewish fortune-teller had been, nor yet a fluffy kitten 
of a girl, such as might dabble in palmistry for the sake of 
certain frivolous advantages to be found in the practice 
of that austere science. It was a tall lady, whose grey 
eyes were on a level with his own. A lady clad in soft 
blue, in the flower of her twenty-seven years ; no green 
bud, but a blossom delicately unfolded. He could not 
have told if she were what men call fair, but he saw that 
she had a wide mouth that curved, and that her eyes were 
like calm forest pools under a moonless sky. 

She took his hand—that strangely small hand of his 
—and, meekly, he abandoned it to her. She gazed in¬ 
tently at it, and told him many of the things that she 
read in the mysterious writing of its lines. But he neither 
understood nor heard, intent as he was in noting how the 
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sunlight made little ruddy flames in her brown hair, so 
that her bent head might have been surrounded by a 
warm-toned halo. Then she opened a great book, telling 
him that it contained the prophecies of one Merlin, and 
bade him read the page she showed him. He looked at it 
stupidly, flushing dully because the written words meant 
nothing to him, and he was loath to admit it to her. She, 
seeing his confusion, said nothing, but read the words 
aloud to him. Read how this Merlin had written that 
twice the golden fleurs-de-lys should be cast down in the 
dust, and twice lifted high again ; once by a young maid 
out of the east, and once by a black eagle out of the west— 
a black eagle whose planing wings should cast the shadow 
of their power over more than one kingdom. He looked 
down at the great book and thought only how the painted 
picture of the Maid, in her blue gown, looked like the 
Lady Tiphaine, While she, when she spoke of the black 
eagle, turned and laid the palm of her long white hand 
against the blazoned eagle on his breast; and as she did 
so, an odd pain stirred in him, as though that hand of hers 
might have held a dagger that pierced him to the heart. 

When he had left her he could not have told what 
words she had said to him ; yet he knew well that, far 
from being the blatting of sheep, they were very pearls 
of wisdom that she had cast before him, who was not 
worthy to grovel at her feet. And he did not grovel at 
her feet; not that he lacked the will, but that his thick 
body and speechless soul made such a thing impossible 
for him. Yet many other young men did so in his presence, 
and the sight angered him—though he could not under¬ 
stand his anger, He, who had taken the great granite 
Chateau of Fougeray almost unarmed, stood humble and 
fearful before this fragile tower of sweet white flesh and 
dared not approach it; though indeed, had he ventured 
close enough, he would have seen that the drawbridge was 
down and the whit p banner nf surrender fluttered from the 
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battlements. So, while he kept his place in his lady’s 
bower, he kept, too, his distance, lest disaster overtake 
him. 

It is difficult to know whether he were courting after 
his own fashion ; in all probability he did not know him¬ 
self. For the heart of a young warrior is sometimes more 
chaste a thing than that of a maiden. For he, his imagina¬ 
tion full of battles and strife, rides straight upon his dreams 
and comes to grips with them, hand to hand and body to 
body, holds the realisation of them in his sword-liand, 
and there is no mystery about it. But she, singing over 
her embroidery in her bower, can see no more of hers 
than a distant glow, like that of a great fire over the edge 
of the horizon. Her body sits a prisoner to her embroidery- 
frame ; but her imagination ranges about that far-off 
blaze, ever closer and closer, ever more familiar with 
the thought and the sight of it. So that when at last 
she is come upon it, she can look at it with undazzled eyes, 
and the heat of it does no more than bring a flush to her 
cheek. But he, when he first comes, unaware and un¬ 
guessing, face to face with the devouring flame, is blinded 
by the fierce blaze of it, deafened by the roaring of it, 
made stupid beyond belief. So it was with Bertrand. 
He went about telling himself that the strange 
misery of yearning he felt was for his lovely dead 
mother. 

Not that there was anything of the monk about him. 
He was a man of large appetites, and accustomed to eat 
and to drink to his hunger and his thirst. Of women he 
thought as much and as little as of his next meal, and 
in accordance with his hunger. Of those other women, 
who could not be considered in the same light as a measure 
of wine or a roast of lamb, he thought not at all. He 
looked at them rather as he might have looked at richly 
bound books—-things of great value and beauty, but in¬ 
comprehensible to him who could not read; things not 
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to be touched by him, whose hands were roughened by 
the steel gauntlet. So now he stared without under¬ 
standing at the plainly written page that was opened before 
him, and did not know why he could not take his eyes 
from it. It would be only the Lady Tiphaine who could 
read the meaning of his dumb staring, she who could read 
the unwinking gaze of the stars. But she, being a wise 
lady, kept her own counsel and gave no sign. 

His unskilled siege of the white fortress was brought 
to an end, as has been many a more deadly one, by a 
diversion from another quarter. Tidings were brought 
to him of the death of his father. It is probable that 
the news did not afflict him unduly—he had had little 
but humiliation to thank Sir Reynaud for—nor did it 
amaze him. Men in those days were more apt to be 
surprised to hear that their male relatives yet lived than 
that they were dead. Yet, while the news left him un¬ 
moved, it could not leave him indifferent; for it meant 
that he was the head of the family now, and the Seigneur 
of Broons. So he must go home and see to the settlement 
of his affairs, 

When he saw his home again he scowled at it. It 
seemed little better than a sordid farmhouse to him now, 
and the Lady Tiphaine lived in a fine city dwelling. The 
town of Broons met with no more favour in his eyes. It 
was scarcely more than a collection of hovels about a little 
church; and while it gave him his title, it gave him little 
besides. The Lady Tiphaine was the daughter of the 
rich Marquis de la Belli&re. 

His morose thoughts were brought to an end by the 
news that the English had left Dinan ; for Lancaster, seeing 
the reinforcements that the dauphin poured into the place, 
realised that the town was succoured, and raised his siege 
as he had promised to do, even before the time specified. 
He was now marching once more against the great strong¬ 
hold of Rennes ; but Pennhoet the Lame had gone that 
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way even earlier, taking his twisted leg and his genius for 
the defence of cities within the walls of the menaced 
place. 

Bertrand followed after him, spurring desperately in 
an effort to overtake the English army and fling himself 
into Rennes before the gates were closed against the 
besiegers. But ride as he would, he was too late ; Lan¬ 
caster had already thrown the steel meshes of his net 
about the place. Rennes was invested. He could do no 
more than circle about the outskirts of the English camp, 
searching for an ill-guarded place where he might be able 
to force a way through and come to the gates of the town. 
This he failed to discover, for Lancaster was no novice 
in the matter of siege-work ; so he could only draw back 
again into the forest and take what comfort he could in 
the contemplation of the tremendous walls of Rennes, 
that made those of Dinan look of no more importance 
than a child’s sand castle. Over the gates hung the 
shields of the defenders of the place, Pennhoet the Captain, 
and Bertrand de Pern the Chatelain. 

Seeing that a ring of steel shut him out of Rennes, 
Bertrand proceeded, with the able assistance of his follow¬ 
ing, to make life as uncomfortable for the English as it 
was hr his power to do. He was like a stinging gnat on 
the flanks of a tethered horse that can do no more than 
lash out with its heels, being unable to move from its 
position. By night he would of a sudden come storming 
out of the darkness, torch in hand; riding at breakneck 
speed as close as he dared about the edges of the sleeping 
camp, he sent his lighted torch hurtling like a shooting- 
star among the tents. And the watchers on the walls 
of Rennes began to connect the cry of " Guesclin ! Gues- 
clin! ” that came faintly to their ears on the night wind- 
with sudden outbursts of fire amid the English camp. 
No great harm was done, but it is a nerve-racking thing 
never to know from what quarter the whirlwind attack 
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may come, never to know when your roof may not burst 
into flames over your head. 

By day he harried the supply trains, fell upon small 
bands out a-scouting, caught messengers, and, having 
burned the letters they carried—for of what value are 
letters to one who cannot read them ?—left the unfortun¬ 
ate bearers tied securely to trees, to be set loose such 
time as their friends might chance to find them. 

Once he took three knights—took them, and let them 
go free, only asking of them as ransom that they tell 
Lancaster that the only way he could rid himself of the 
nuisance of the Black Mastiff was to let him kennel himself 
inside the town of Rennes. Perhaps he was scarcely 
surprised to receive no answer to his ultimatum ; Lan¬ 
caster was not of those who waste time parleying with 
the obscure captains of unkempt vagabonds. 

The people of Rennes, too, looked at their great walls 
with confidence, but looked at their stores of food with 
less satisfaction. They dwindled alarmingly, the internal 
arrangements of the Breton fighting man being made up 
largely of cavities. To replenish their stocks was im¬ 
possible, for when Lancaster laid a siege, he laid it with 
energy. So, having taken tally of their resources, the 
good bourgeois took themselves to their battlements and 
scanned the horizon with anxious eyes for the help that 
should come from Paris ; but Paris had already sent all 
the help she could, or would. She had her own troubles 
to worry over. 

The land was in the grip of the iron-cold of a Breton 
winter. The English camped about Rennes shivered in 
their ill-built wooden huts and under their light tents, 
frozen and miserable. But Lancaster, looking towards the 
town, took heart; for he saw how little was the smoke 
that went up from it at the hour of the evening meal. 
He had sworn a great oath to have Rennes, and the moment 
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of its accomplishment must be close at hand ; for while 
the English were cold, they were fed. But those of 
Rennes . . . 

Those hungry ones of Rennes gathered at the bidding 
of their captains, Pennhoet and de Born, to take counsel 
together. They came to the meeting-place, all the notable 
soldiers and bourgeois of the town. They met, but they 
met in silence, for Bretons, when they have nothing to 
say, are little given to talk. And what in truth was there 
to say, save that they were all savage of temper with 
hunger, and that no help came at all ? But presently a 
bourgeois got to his feet; he was a loyal man and a brave, 
but his name has not lived. Also at the moment he was 
a harassed man, for he had a wife and a family of small 
children who cried to him for food. He spoke shortly 
and bluntly before the assembly, saying that their one hope 
was to get news of their plight to Duke Charles. His 
listeners shifted impatiently in their places, for what he 
said the veriest child playing in the gutter knew, and 
there was no sense in gabbling about it here. Pennhoet 
smiled grimly ; for he knew that no flea or fly might leave 
Rennes without taking an English arrow in its belly. He 
had lost more than one good man by that road already. 
Yet, insisted the bourgeois, if they would but listen to 
his plan and do as he suggested, he might yet win through 
to the duke. Then he told them what was in his mind. 
Pennhoet listened, rubbed his chin ; then he grinned, 
saying, " My friend, we will try your plan.” For, after 
all, the English could do no more than hang the man, and 
that, at least, would be one mouth the less to feed. 

At sunset of that day the English saw a man let himself 
down by a rope from the high walls of Rennes, No sooner 
had he set foot to ground than a party of soldiers broke out 
of a small postern gate and gave chase to him, throwing 
stones at him as he ran, while the archers on the walls 
above shouted " Traitor ! " and *' Coward! ” after him, 
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and sent an occasional arrow in his direction. The 
man flung himself into the moat, and in a few lusty strokes 
was at the other side of it, running like a hare for the 
English lines. Those of the town soon gave up the chase 
and returned within their walls; while the fugitive, 
within hail of the English now, threw up his arms to show 
that he bore no weapons, and dropped to a walk. He 
was gathered in by the sentries, and, as he had judged 
would happen, haled at once before the Duke of 
Lancaster and the young Count of Montfort, who was 
with him. The duke questioned him, and he answered 
volubly and willingly, saying that he had run away from 
Rennes because he could no longer endure the suffering 
he underwent there. He told how, because his wife and 
children were starving, he had advised the surrender of 
the town, and how, because of that advice, he had been 
persecuted and ill-treated by the soldiery so that his life 
had become unbearable, and he had come to seek shelter 

with the English. How- But Lancaster had heard 

enough. He sprang to his feet and walked towards the 
open door, out of which he could see the great walls of 
the town looming greyly in the half light. He spoke over 
his shoulder as he went. " The end is near, then ? There 
is famine?” "Famine!” cried the man, and his face 
glowed with the eagerness of his recounting. " Mon¬ 
seigneur, such is the hunger and despair of the garrison, 
that they have killed and eaten my wife and six 

children-” Then he checked the flow of his invention, 

for he saw the Breton, Montfort, raise sceptical eyebrows, 
and feared that his enthusiasm as a story-teller had carried 
him too far. " That is to say," he went on, " my family 

is dead of starvation, and-” But, perhaps fortunately 

for him, Lancaster was not listening, his attention being 
taken elsewhere. For from the walls of Rennes went up 
of a sudden a great clamour of rejoicing, fortified by the 
brazen notes of trumpets both great and small, of oliphants 
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and silver cymbals, together with a wild ringing of 
bells. 

" What,” he asked, turning back towards the bourgeois, 
“ what is the meaning of that ? ” 

" Monseigneur,” said the man, " they rejoice because 
of the help that the Dauphin Charles sends them this 
night.” 

" What help ? ” cried the duke, starting. 

“ Five hundred German mercenaries, Monseigneur, 
with a great train of waggons laden with food and comforts 
for the people of Rennes.” 

' 1 At what hour, and by what route, do these mercenaries 
come ? ” 

“ At midnight, and by the Pontorson road, Mon¬ 
seigneur,” 

Lancaster waited to hear no more, but calling to 
Montfort to follow him, flung himself out of his lodgings, 
his eyes alight with triumph. The young Montfort 
hesitated for a moment, a little spark of suspicion burning 
in him, A Breton himself, he knew the Breton heart; 
knew that while Bretons may plunder, kill, and pillage, 
yet they seldom betray. But the bourgeois was so poor¬ 
looking a thing, so draggled with moat water, and so white 
of face and piteous of eye with starvation that, with a 
grunt of contempt for the deserter, he turned and followed 
after the duke. Before an hour had passed Lancaster 
had moved off with the bulk of his troops to lay a trap on 
the Pontorson road for the imaginary Germans who would 
never come up it. And in the hustle and hurry of his 
going, the bourgeois was able to slip away unnoticed out 
of the camp, as he had planned to do. 

He was out and away, but the night was as black as 
a well now, and he not used to finding his way alone through 
the woods in the dark. But he stumbled on, trying to 
guide himself by the stars such time as he could see them 
through the trees. He had it in mind that if he could 
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but come up with this du Guesclin who skirmished in the 
neighbourhood, the Breton knight might give him his 
protection and help him to make his way to Duke Charles. 
At last, shaking with fatigue and the weakness that comes 
with famine, he blundered upon a woodman’s hut, hidden 
among the trees. The occupant of it, a Breton peasant, 
sprang to his feet, axe in hand, as the intruder stumbled 
over his door-sill ; but his wariness soon left him, for the 
newcomer was obviously past any attempt at physical 
violence. It was apparently all he could do to make his 
way to a stool before the fire and drop heavily down upon 
it, begging for a cup of cider and a crust of bread. The 
peasant, hearing that the man spoke in the Breton tongue, 
did as he was asked, his suspicions somewhat calmed. 
He stood watching as the stranger tore at the food with 
ravenous appetite; and when the edge of it was blunted, 
questioned him. " Where do you come from, and what 
do you seek at this hour of the night ? " he asked. “ I 
come from the English camp,” was the reply, " and I seek 
Messire Bertrand du Guesclin, who rides in these parts. 
Where can I come upon him ? ” 

Immediately the peasant's face hardened again, and 
his eyes narrowed with mistrust. He hesitated for a 
moment, then: ‘‘How should I know?” he growled un¬ 
graciously ; " I have no dealings with the gentry, I.” The 
bourgeois shrugged his shoulders despondently, and turned 
back to his food and the fire. The peasant still stood 
watching him for a little, then very silently he left the 
hut and disappeared into the night. After a while the 
bourgeois, comforted in his inner person, slept. 

But he did not sleep long. He was awakened by the 
sound of heavy steps and, looking sharply up, saw a figure 
outlined against the moon-lit sky that showed through 
the open doorway. It was a short figure, but wide enough 
of shoulder very effectively to block the entry from side to 
side. But the bourgeois had little time to contemplate 
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the newcomer, for in two strides the man was upon him, 
had seized him by the collar, and with one jerk of a powerful 
arm had set him on his feet, shaking him the while until 
his teeth rattled so loudly in his head that he could scarce 
hear the angry words addressed to him. “ So I ” said a 
heavy voice, " so, my spying friend 1 You come out of 
Lancaster's camp, do you ?—and you would discover the 
hiding-place of Bertrand du Guesclin, would you, and 
deliver him to your English friends f Well, the first part 
of your plan has succeeded, my pretty traitor, for you 
have found du Guesclin—but the second part will not be 
so easy,” and he took his hand from the man’s collar to 
lay it on his dagger. The bourgeois stared at him stupidly, 
this shabby, stocky man who stood before him, with 
dark, angry face reddened by the firelight. Then the 
meaning of the words he had heard dawned on him, and 
he dropped to his knees and stammered out his story. 
When he had done, he laid his hands against Bertrand’s 
knees. " Messire du Guesclin,” he said, " save my wife 
and my little children.” Bertrand shook him off, laughing 
harshly. " And would you have me snatch Rennes out 
of Lancaster's steel trap with my bare hands ? ” he said. 
“ Moreover, if the town fall—which God forbid!—you need 
have no fear for your wife and brats. Lancaster does 
not slit the throats of women and babes.” 

" That may be as you say, Messire. But if they do 
not die of slit throats, yet will they die of starved bellies 
before a month is out. Rennes is a rich town, but we have 
eaten our last dried herring and our last loaf of bread ; 
and we cannot eat gold, There is nothing that goes on 
four feet left alive within the walls.” 

Bertrand looked down at the kneeling man, his Breton 
caution not yet satisfied. " If what you say is true, 
fellow, how did you win through the English lines ? ” 
The man told him. He listened in silence; then thrust 
the man’s head roughly back with his hand and looked 
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him between the eyes. “ Is what you say true—that 
Lancaster is even now on the Pontorson road with his 
army ? Do you swear it ? ” 

The bourgeois raised his hands to the cross of Bertrand’s 
sword. " I swear it,” he said. 

The hundred or so men left to guard the English camp 
diced and told tales about their fires. The sentries lounged 
at their posts in all security. One, half asleep as he leaned 
on his spear, crooned gently to himself, dreaming, doubtless, 
of a gentler country and a fairer season than this hard 
Breton land in its dark, cruel winter. 

"Summer is y-comen in. 

Loud sing cuckoo ; 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead ’’- 

But he was never again to see the soft English summer. 
For even as he sang, what seemed to be a great black 
wave suddenly loomed out of the night, towered for a 
moment, then broke over him, choking the song in his 
throat : a fierce wave of mounted men, darker than the 
darkness out of which it came, as awful in its dreadful 
suddenness as a tropical storm. Over it a ciy rose menac¬ 
ing, like the hissing of angry waters: “ Et sus I Sus ! 
Sus! ” The sentries went down, drowned under the 
dark surge of the torrent. Over the camp stormed the 
raging sea, and the white foam of panic went before it. 
Half-armed, knights tried to master their plunging horses 
that broke from them and ran neighing with terror before 
the tide. Men-at-arms ran this way and that, while over 
them loomed the terrible wave, crested with steel. Captains 
and sergeants swore and struck at their fleeing men, 
and were in their turn borne down, drowned under the 
torrent. . . . 

The watchers on the battlements of Rennes strained 
R 
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eager ears towards the din that came to them on the 
night air, wondering what might be amiss in the English 
camp. But as suddenly as it had arisen the clamour 
died away, and heavy silence fell once more—a silence 
broken not even by the drowsy singing of a home-sick 
sentry. 

Then out of the stillness there came to them another 
sound, a voice that cried to them out of the shadows 
beneath their walls : “ Rennes Town ! Open your gates 
and let me in ! ” 

The captain of the guard craned over the parapet. 
" And who are you that summon us to open our 
gates ? " 

" Guesclin ! ” came back the word. It was a word 
as harsh as the sound of steel upon steel, but nevertheless 
one that fell as sweetly as the plucked strings of a lute 
on the listening Breton ears above. Shouting and clamour¬ 
ing, the guards rushed down from their walls and thrust 
open the great gates. They heard the iron sound of horses’ 
hooves on their lowered drawbridge, and saw a man ride 
through into the circle of light made by their torches. They 
saw a stocky man on a big horse, a man whose legs were so 
short that they stuck out a little awkwardly from the 
flanks of his mount, in spite of the high saddle that raised 
him from its broad back, A man who showed an ugly 
gargoyle of a head set stiffly above massive shoulders 
that were clad in blackened chain mail and a stained, 
sleeveless, leather jaque; as unlovely a hero as ever came 
to the aid of a city in despair. Nevertheless, a most god¬ 
like hero to the worthy citizens when they saw what 
manner of aid he brought with him. For through the 
gates of the town came a train of laden waggons—five, 
ten, twenty, a hundred of them—guarded on either side 
by mounted men as hard of face and as shabby df garb 
as their leader. All Lancaster’s supply-waggons, laden 
with bread and wine, dried fish and grain, were within the 
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walls of Rennes. The good people feasted their eyes on 
that which was soon to make a still more goodly feast for 
their hungry insides. Then, delirious with joy, they hurled 
themselves upon their saviour. They clasped his feet, 
snatched at his belt, clawing and grasping where they 
could, anything to lay a hand upon his person ; and he 
who had never yet been unhorsed came out of his saddle 
under their eager hands as easily as a fifteen-year-old at 
his first joust. And were it not that he was clad in steel 
and leather, they would have had the clothing off his back 
in the exuberance of their enthusiasm. 

Only the arrival on the scene of Pennhoet and de Born 
could restore some measure of calm and allow the man¬ 
handled hero to get his breath again. Then, standing 
between the two captains, panting and mopping his brow, 
he cast an eye towards his booty ; and one can scarcely 
blame him if that eye was a trifle self-satisfied. He 
watched the hundred archer-guarded waggons being 
unloaded of their precious contents, and marked the 
master-carter who also watched, though with less satis¬ 
faction, the disappearance of his possessions. He called 
the man to him. " Are those goods still yours, or have 
the English paid for them ? ” he asked. " The goods are 
mine, and unpaid for,” the man replied. “ Then,” said 
Bertrand, turning to Pennhoet, “ see that the man be paid, 
and be allowed to go free with his horses and waggons.” 
Pennhoet nodded his head, and it occurred to neither of 
them that it was an odd thing for a simple Breton knight 
to issue his orders to the captain of the town, and for 
such a captain to receive them without protest. 

The carter was backing away, his body bent double 
with amazed gratitude, when Bertrand called him back. 
“ Are you a Breton, fellow ? ” "Yes, Messire,” said the 
man, fear bending him still lower. Bertrand frowned. 
“ I have said that you should go free, and so you shall ; 
but do you ever again sell so much as stick or stone to the 
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English, and I will catch you though you be at the bottom 
of the sea, and wring your neck with my two hands,” 
and he thrust those two hands under the man's nose the 
better to illustrate his meaning. 

When, in the morning, Lancaster led his cold and 
weary army back from its fruitless wait for the non¬ 
existent Germans on the Pontorson road, he gazed in 
astonished dismay at the spectacle that his ruined camp 
offered him. His eyes darkened from surprise to anger 
as he looked. He turned them towards the city of Rennes, 
and over the great gates, hanging between the shields of 
Pennhoet and de Bom, he saw a third : a shield on which 
a black eagle spread its wings and lifted its scarlet crest. 

As he gazed at this sinister portrait of the early bird, 
the gates of the town opened and a long procession of 
waggons came winding from between them: waggons 
empty now, and going lightly. The leading carter stopped 
his horses and, climbing down from his high seat, came 
hesitatingly towards the duke. Shaking, pale with terror, 
he knelt and delivered his message. " Monseigneur, 
Messire Bertrand du Guesclin recommends himself to you 
—and he bids me tell you that, being now your neighbour, 
he hopes to visit you in neighbourly fashion before long. 
And, if it pleases you, and you should have need, he offers 
you food and wine, of which he has a plenty. Also ”— 
the man hesitated a little, then plunged desperately on— 
" also, he offers you a cask of boschet, 1 for the sweetening 
of your temper.” Then, his dangerous task accomplished, 
he glanced furtively up at the duke’s face. He saw it as 
hard as granite, the thin nostrils white, the blue eyes 
almost black with anger. He lowered his own hastily 
again, so that he did not see the fine-cut lips begin to 
twitch at their corners, nor the little wrinkles of mirth 
gather about the handsome eyes ; and when of a sudden 

1 Boschet, a sweet fermented drink, made of honey. 
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the duke laughed aloud, he cowered, thinking that his 
time was come. But the great man did no more than poke 
at him with his foot, bidding him take himself off; which 
order he obeyed with no loss of time. 

" By my faith ! " said the duke, still laughing, " but 
our young friend Bertrand should go far in the world if 
he can but manage to live long enough ; and it goes to my 
heart to fear that he will not.” 

In Rennes Bertrand did as he had done once before, 
almost twenty years ago, He went meekly to church 
with his aunt, for the Lady Thomasse still lived in the 
town, and he had sought shelter with her once again. She 
had greeted him with bitter scoldings and upbraidings, 
for she was fond of him and he had caused her many a 
moment’s anxiety of late. So, the spell of his boyhood 
on him once more, he went with her obediently. Nor 
was there any escape from the long sermon this time, for 
all eyes were upon him, and the Lady Thomasse sat proud 
and wide awake beside him. On his other side sat another 
relative of his, equally, though perhaps less obviously, 
proud of the kinship—his cousin, Olivier de Mauny, he 
who had lent him arms for his first tournament. 

That afternoon an English herald presented himself 
before the gates, and was led before Pennhoet, He had, 
he said, a message from the noble Duke of Lancaster for 
Messire Bertrand du Guesclin, and asked where he might 
find the knight. " Yonder he comes,” said the captain, 
pointing down the street, The herald looked in the 
direction of the pointing finger, and saw Bertrand in his 
black chain, his battle-axe about his neck, and three of 
his disreputable esquires behind him. " By Saint George ! ” 
exclaimed the Englishman, ” but he Is more like a rough 
brigand than a gentle knight! ” " That," said Pennhoet, 
" is an opinion that I would advise you to keep for your- 
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self,” and he motioned Bertrand to approach. When he 
had come, the herald bent the knee to him, saying that 
his master, the Duke of Lancaster, would have speech 
with him in his own camp, and sent him a safe conduct, 
‘‘ going and coming,” for that purpose. Bertrand took 
the paper and had it read aloud to him. Then, "I am 
ready,” he said, waving aside the protests of Pennhoet, 
to whom it seemed improbable that the duke could as yet 
have recovered from his anger at the trick played upon 
him. But first he led the herald to his lodgings, and 
there bestowed upon him a handful of gold and a fine 
silk garment, new, for “ nobody had ever entered into 
it.” At which the herald very properly remarked that 
undoubtedly Bertrand would one day be a duke 
himself. 

The Breton mounted his horse then and prepared to 
follow the Englishman, but he had reckoned without his 
aunt. Out of the door she bustled, and snatched at his 
bridle-rein, scolding and clucking at him like a hen that 
sees the duckling she has newly hatched out making for 
the water. He should not go, she cried, for it was a proven 
fact that the English never kept their word, and moreover 
it was a matter of common knowledge that they killed 
and ate their prisoners. (Propaganda is no new thing, 
it would seem.) But her nephew only laughed at her, 
telling her to set the dinner on the fire and he would be 
back, safe and sound, in good time to partake of it. Then 
she cajoled him. “ Come down off your horse, Bertrand,” 
she said, " and I will kiss you.” But even the promise of 
so unusual a reward could not tempt him, and, grinning, 
he shook free his reins and rode off behind the 
herald. 

The arrival in the English camp of the man who had 
undone the duke, but whom the duke nevertheless delighted 
to honour, caused no little stir. Soldiers and officers 
crowded about to see at close quarters the all-too-famous 
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Black Mastiff, and express their opinion of him, the opinion 
of generous-hearted soldiers for a worthy foe. Yet, looking 
at him, they could scarce, with the best will in the world, 
praise either his beauty or his grace; so their apprecia¬ 
tion must needs be confined to approving remarks upon 
the sweep of his shoulders and the apparent hardness of 
his fists. But he had not long to endure the cross-fire 
of admiringly inquisitive eyes, for he was led at once into 
the presence of the duke. He would have knelt, but 
Lancaster caught his hand and drew him to his feet, offering 
him the wine of honour—boschet it may well be, for the 
duke had a fine English sense of humour. Then, "Ber¬ 
trand," he said, " it was courteous of you to come to me 
at my bidding.” 

" Monseigneur/’ replied the Breton, " I ask no better 
than to obey any commands of yours, so be it that you 
do not ask me to make peace with you before you have 
made it with my seigneur.” 

" And who is this seigneur of yours ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, you know well; he is Charles de Blois, 
who is by right the Duke of Brittany.” 

" Bertrand, you know not what you say, One hundred 
thousand good men will lose their lives before that can be 
proven.” 

“ So much the better, Monseigneur ! For the greater 
will be the heritage of the rest of us.” 

The duke laughed. " By my faith, Bertrand, you 
speak truly there.” He looked keenly at the Breton for 
a little, then; " Were you in my service, you would find a 
loyal friend in me. I would make you chevalier, 1 give 
you lands and wealth-” 

Bertrand interrupted him, “ Monseigneur, had I first 
taken service with you and then abandoned you for another 
master, I would most villainously have betrayed you— 

1 " Chevalier d'armcs ” should be understood here, a grade far higher 
in chivalry than the purely military one of " knight." 
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and, please God, traitor I will never be. Gladly will I 
put myself at your orders, when there shall be peace 
between yourself and my seigneur; but not before that 
time.” 

The duke said no more, for in his heart he approved 
But when Bertrand took his leave, he caused a great war- 
horse to be brought, a glorious animal, worthy of its place 
in the royal stables out of which it came. This he pre¬ 
sented to his guest. The Breton looked at the splendid 
gift in amazement, so unused to receiving was he. Generous 
himself towards others, none had as yet been generous 
towards him. “ Monseigneur,’ 1 he said, and his voice 
betrayed his emotion, " never yet has prince, duke, or 
count given me so much as a denier of theirs, did X not 
first conquer it with my sword. . . . There is no service 
that you can ask of me and that I will not render you, 
saving always my honour. May God guard and keep 
you, Monseigneur.” 

So Bertrand came home in time for his dinner, un¬ 
harmed and undevoured; and, indeed, he would have 
made uncommonly tough eating. 

On the following day, for courtesy’s sake, he made 
trial of his new charger before the Duke of Lancaster, 
running three courses with Richard Bamborough, brother 
of that Robert who had been diddled out of the Chateau 
of Fourgeray by a band of wood-cutters some time before. 
If Richard hoped to avenge his brother, he was disap¬ 
pointed ; for he got no more than a tumble and a scratched 
shoulder for his three courses. 

From that time it became the fashion among the 
younger English knights wishful of acquiring merit to 
come a-challenging before the gates of Rennes, until 
Bertrand should come out and let them try their budding 
spurs upon his tough person. Little harm was done, for 
the duke frowned upon duels of too serious a nature, but 
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the exhibitions were much enjoyed, both by the English 
from their camp and by the Rennois from the top of their 
battlements. The people of Rennes tired first of the game, 
for they had more serious things to meditate upon. Hunger 
walked their streets once more. A hundred waggon-loads 
of food would seem to be a goodly store, yet for a city of 
the size of Rennes it was but a mouthful; and that mouth¬ 
ful had already been chewed and swallowed. So games of 
chivalry left them both cold and hungry, 

Yet one day a young English esquire, John of Bolton, 
who had been out hawking, came back with three pairs 
of partridges to his credit. He rode close under the walls 
of the town and held up his booty, laughing. “ H4! 
du Guesclin ! Come out and buy fresh meat for the ladies 
of Rennes ! ” he cried. 

Now it chanced that while Bertrand was not on the 
walls at that time, his cousin, Olivier de Mauny, was. 
Thinking in his mind that he was as good a Jew as ever 
Bertrand was at that kind of bargaining, he called out 
to the young esquire, “ Wait! But wait until I can 
come to you, and we will talk business." He ran down 
from the wall in haste, lest his cousin hear of the challenge 
and deprive him of his sport. He slipped out of a postern 
gate, plunged into the moat and, wet and bedraggled, 
presented himself before his opponent. The young 
Englishman dismounted, cast aside his weapons save for 
his dagger, for that was all that Mauny had brought with 
him, and the two had at each other. For a few moments 
they struggled breast to breast, but Mauny, being a Breton, 
was also a wrestler, and he managed to throw his opponent 
so heavily that the young man lay stunned, So, partridges 
in one hand and unconscious prisoner haled along by the 
belt with the other, he made a triumphal re-entry into 
Rennes ; and there was great merriment on both sides 
for the Battle of the Partridges. But Mauny was in no 
state to join in the laughter. His opponent, though a 
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captive, was unhurt, while he himself came back with a 
great dagger-cut in the side. 

Weak from loss of blood and fever, he took to his bed ; 
while Bertrand, who loved him, searched every nook and 
cranny of the town for the herbs necessary for his healing. 
But search as he would, not so much as a leaf or a blade 
could he find, not even a flask of sour white wine with 
which to cleanse the wound of the poison that gathered 
in it. Thinking of his cousin’s generosity in the past, it 
grieved him that he could do nothing now to repay it— 
nothing save to offer water to the cracked lips, or hold 
the hot hands such times as the fever made them tear 
at the rough bandages that burned and tortured. Then 
one day Mauny’s young prisoner came to see how it went 
with his “ master.” Seeing him, the wounded man’s 
fever-wasted face lit up with a sudden hope. " Seigneur,” 
he said, " you have fixed your ransom at ten thousand 
florins, if I do not mistake ? ” 

" That is so, Messire.” 

" Then do you go to the Duke of Lancaster and ask 
him of his courtesy to let me pass through his lines, that 
I may come by the herbs necessary to my healing. If 
you succeed, and the duke consent, then I hold you quit 
of your ransom ; and if not, then you will come back here 
to your prison.” 

” So be it,” said the young esquire; and safe conduct 
in hand, he went out to the English camp with his message. 
Lancaster laughed when he heard it, saying that Mauny 
must indeed have a generous heart " since, in exchange 
for a safe conduct and a handful of grass, he gives up a 
prisoner worth ten thousand moutons d'or,” 1 and gave 
his consent. 

Bertrand, from the top of the walls, watched anxiously 
while the little procession of litter and bearers and heralds 
made its way towards the English camp, and only when 

1 Fro! - rt. 
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it had disappeared within the lines did he sigh with relief 
and turn away. Yet for the sick man there were still 
some anxious moments, for his bearers were stopped, his 
litter set down, and he not allowed to pass. But his trouble 
was short-lived. For it was in front of Lancaster’s own 
tent that they set him down, to Lancaster’s own bed that 
they lifted him, and it was Lancaster’s own leech who 
came to tend and dress his hurt. When, after many 
days, he was healed, Lancaster embraced him, giving him 
a golden cup for a token, and said, smiling, " I beg that 
you recommend me to the ladies of Rennes—and say that 
I hope they may often sup on partridges, Mauny." Then 
he set him back within the walls of the town. 

Many of the brutalities of mediaeval warfare have 
passed away, and many of its gracious courtesies have 
disappeared with them. 

The early months of 1357 passed, and now March was 
come, and still Rennes, hunger-ridden, held its own. The 
archers pulled in their belts to the last notch, the knees of 
the men-at-arms shook under them as they mounted to 
the walls, the knights discarded their armour piece by 
piece, for they could no longer bear the weight of it. The 
Lady Thomasse frowned at her nephew, for once more he 
was showing all the big bones of his great frame in that 
fashion she so disapproved of. His small eyes were 
sunken into the dark caverns beneath his heavy brows, 
and his body, under the huge curve of his ribs, was as 
hollow as a racing-hound’s. 

Across the narrow strip of meadow-land that divided 
them, Breton stubbornness and English tenacity gazed 
at each other, and neither would yield. 

In Bordeaux the Black Prince reposed himself after 
his great victory of Poitiers. Too weak to profit to the 
full of that victory, he yet did not repine ; for had he not 
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between his hands such a prize as to console him for the. 
loss of any possible benefits of the future ? That prize— 
his royal captive—he was impatient to display to the good 
people of London. So on the 23rd of March 1357, and 
by the intermediary of Pope Innocent VI. at Avignon, 
he signed a truce of two years, to include Brittany ; and 
having first sent letters to his cousin of Lancaster bidding 
him raise the siege of Rennes, he set sail for England with 
his prisoner and his booty, 

But Lancaster, the memory of his vow before him, 
was not thus to be denied the accomplishment of it. He 
sat as firmly as ever before Rennes, and gave no sign ; 
so that at last Edward himself must summon him to 
obedience. On the 28th of April the king sent his letters, 
yet by some strange chance Lancaster received them in 
his hands only on the 30th of June—an unusual delay in 
the postal service, even for those days. A delay due. 
some say, to the fact that when first the messenger pre¬ 
sented himself, he was sent away and bidden not to show 
himself again before a month had passed. 

Meanwhile the people of Rennes sniffed at the spring 
air, and found that it had a strange tang to it. Did they, 
their senses made acute by hunger, smell the truce that 
was abroad in the land, and of which they knew nothing ? 
Bertrand, too, felt that something was afoot ; and if it 
were not, then, he thought, it was high time that it should 
be, for the starving garrison could no more. He approached 
Lancaster tentatively, saying that the siege had lasted 
long enough to satisfy the honour of both sides. Lancaster, 
with King Edward’s letter thrust through his belt, agreed. 
But what of the vow he had sworn, and what of the loot 
of the city that he had promised to his men ? Bertrand 
pondered. The vow was a serious thing, and not lightly 
to be overlooked. His Breton wits did not fail him. 
Since, he said, the duke had sworn to plant his banner 
over the gates of Rennes, and Rennes had sworn never 
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to surrender, the two oaths must be reconciled. And thus 
he proposed to do it. 

In the morning the gates should be opened, and Lan¬ 
caster and his heralds, alone, should be permitted to 
penetrate into the town, to mount to the battlements ; 
and there the duke should, with his own hand, set his 
banner where he had sworn that it should be placed—over 
the great gates. There he should see it flying from sun-up 
to sun-down, and then leave Rennes in peace. So should 
the letter of his vow be kept, while the Rennois kept the 
meaning of theirs. Remained still the matter of recom¬ 
pensing the English soldiers for the loss of their plunder. 
Here the business was more difficult of settlement, but at 
length it was decided that the town of Rennes should pay 
100,000 <kus for its immediate liberty. 

So the knotty problems were unravelled, and in the 
morning the duke and his heralds presented themselves 
before the gates of Rennes. Slowly, reluctantly, they 
opened, as though protesting to the last that they were 
not yet come to the end of their resistance. Slowly 
Lancaster entered the strong town that had defied him 
for nine long months, mounted the walls that had stood 
out so sturdily against him, and with a firm hand he 
planted his banner over the proud battlements. The 
people in the street below, held in check by the archers 
of the garrison, cried aloud their anger at the sight. 

All day the banner of Lancaster floated there, and all 
day the Breton archers stood guard about it lest the rage 
of the common people come at it. But as the sun touched 
the western horizon they stepped aside, and the people 
of Rennes surged through, fled up to the top of the wall 
in a great wave, and tore down the emblem of their com¬ 
promise, 

Bertrand took no small pride in the fashion in which 
he had snatched his prey from the foremost captain of the 
times. It was only when he learned that his cleverness 
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came three months too late, that since March Brittany 
had been at peace, that his pleasure was somewhat spoiled. 
That the duke’s vow had been accomplished he scarcely 
regretted, for he respected such things. For the lost 
100,000 ecus he did not mourn, and, indeed, they were not 
his own. His honour as a soldier was intact; only his 
pride as a hard-dealing Breton was hurt. He had been 
diddled, out-bargained, and it rankled. For the first— 
but alas ! by no means the last—time, he discovered that 
he lacked something essentially Breton in his make-up : 
the ability to make a close deal. Yet in any case, Rennes 
was saved. 

Duke Charles, hurrying from Paris to re-enter his 
good town, saw things less darkly. His town and his 
people were delivered back to him free and unscathed, 
and that he might have had them a few weeks earlier, or 
a few ecus cheaper, bothered him not one whit. He was 
grateful for what he received, and knew where to give 
his thanks. On Bertrand he bestowed the title of chevalier 
d'arnes and that of Seigneur de la Roche Derrien. The 
one gave him the right to supplement his sword-belt with 
a second, the belt of honour, worn low down about the 
hips; and the other to change his little swallow-tailed 
pennon of a bachelor knight against the square one of a 
knight-banneret. 

In Paris, Charles the Bad walked the streets a free 
man, liberated from his prison by Etienne Marcel, in 
protest against the tyranny of kings. Debonair, charm¬ 
ing, friendly he went, smiling winningly at the people; 
and they, taken with so democratic a seigneur, smiled 
back. And when he thought that their smiles had become 
broad enough and fixed enough, he stood up on a wall of 
the Market-Place and bewitched them with the magic of 
his tongue. He spoke of the dauphin, damningly, with 
faint praise ; spoke of the captive king, meaningly, not at 
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all. He spoke of Charles d’Espagne—and where before 
he had avoided any suspicion of responsibility for the 
death of the connetable, he now took to himself the glory 
of his murder—or execution, as he called it—saying that 
he had rid the king and the country of a loathsome parasite. 
He told them of his own sufferings and the unmerited 
punishment he had undergone, and they cheered him and 
acclaimed him, the handsome prince so hardly used by 
the power of the throne. The men clapped him on his 
slender shoulders and called him friend; the women took 
his comely, wicked little head to their kindly bosoms and 
called him poor, sweet soul. Both men and women wept 
copiously, and he wept with them, until the whole assembly 
dissolved in a flood of tears. Then he took himself to 
Etienne Marcel, and with a world of understanding pain 
in his eyes laid one hand on the Prevot’s shoulder, and 
with the other pointed first to the Palace of Saint-Pol, 
then to Saint-Cloud, where the English were, and said 
softly, " The lesser of two evils, Marcel,” wagging his head 
dolefully the while. The Prevot shook his hand off, 
but his face bespoke indecision and a great un¬ 
happiness. 

The dauphin heard the murmur of his good people, 
and, straightening his frail young body, he, too, went down 
to the Market-Place and spoke. He had not the colourful 
eloquence of the King of Navarre, but he was no fool; 
and the people gathered eagerly to hear him, flattered 
that so great a prince should stoop so low as to solicit 
their approval. As he spoke they shuffled off their bonnets 
—the blue and red bonnets of revolutionary Paris—and 
stood bare-headed, respectfully silent, listening to him. 
They did not crowd about him as they had about Charles 
the Bad, nor lay their hands on him, for he was still the 
living symbol of the Kingdom of France in their eyes, 
and the spell of that ancient mystery was not yet broken. 
When he had done they neither shouted nor wept, but 
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murmured approvingly one to another, nodding their 
heads wisely, forgetting for the moment that he was the 
coward of Poitiers, that he was a weakling and little more 
than a child; remembering only that he was the heir 
of France. 

Etienne Marcel took fright at that first ebbing away 
from him of the tide of favour. He was convinced that 
the dauphin’s councillors alone were responsible for the 
show of independence the young man had given, and he 
decided to destroy their influence at one brutal sweep. 
He acted rapidly—so rapidly that he gave himself no time 
to think. He drew together his staunchest followers, and 
with them entered the Palace and forced his way un¬ 
ceremoniously into the dauphin’s presence. The dauphin 
was in his bed-chamber, attended by the Marshals Robert 
de Clermont and Jean de Conflans, Marcel's eyes glowed 
at the sight of them ; these were the men he wanted. 
He made a gesture to his followers ; and while the dauphin 
stood helpless, they massacred the two officers and flung 
their corpses at his feet, so that his robe was all splashed 
with their blood. 

The prince did not look down at his murdered servants, 
did not move even when Marcel roughly thrust the re¬ 
volutionary bonnet of blue and red upon his head. He 
stood and looked at the mob before him—the thin, sickly 
lad with his withered arm and his long, narrow face, dead 
white save for the brilliant bite of the eyes that blazed 
in it. The mob, abashed by those eyes, turned their 
own towards Marcel, to take courage of him, and found 
comfort in the sight of the strong, virile man of forty 
with the great strength of his ideals behind him. Then 
they looked again at the young stripling of twenty, and 
saw the blue eyes of the Valois, of the Capetians; saw 
behind the frail body of Charles de Valois a stronger thing 
than even the ideals of Etienne Marcel—the shadows of 
the great figures of the past looming darkly. There was 
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the tremendous shade of Philippe le Bel, most comely of 
men ; there was the spotless shadow of Saint Louis, with 
his " face of an angel.” There, Philippe Augustus with 
the red cross of the Crusades on his bosom ; and looming 
over all the great shape of Charlemagne, with the crown 
of iron on his brow. They shrank back from the vision 
their imaginations conjured up; and one by one they 
crept away, until the dauphin was left alone with his dead. 
Only then he looked down at the bodies of his friends, and 
smiled ; they had served him well in their death. With 
a steady hand he took the blue and red cap from his head 
and threw it at their feet. 

Marcel, unable to believe that so weak a shadow of a 
ruler as was the dauphin could be capable of standing 
alone, caused the young prince to be proclaimed Regent, 
thinking that by thus taking away from him his last 
prop—the authority of his captive father—he would have 
him in his hands to do with as he pleased. The dauphin 
took the sceptre—and with it firmly between his hands 
he left Paris by stealth, declaring that the people of his 
good town were in open rebellion against the authority 
of the crown, having dared to commit a violence in his 
very presence, and were no longer worthy to have him 
in their midst. He took himself to Sens, and from there 
cut off the food supply of his " good town ” and sat himself 
down to wait. 

Charles the Bad returned from a visit he had made to 
his properties in Normandy, and presented himself again 
at the gates of Paris ; and behind him he brought a troop 
of English soldiers. The people murmured at the sight, 
and Marcel frowned; but Charles said softly, " The 
lesser of two evils, Marcel ” ; and Marcel opened the 
gates. When the people saw the English in arms within 
their very walls, they did more than murmur. Was it 
for this that they had followed the Prevdt ? Was this to 
9 
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be the end of all that noble talk of patriotism of his— 
that the dauphin should be out of Paris and the English 
in ? They fell upon the foreigners and thrust them into 
the dungeons of the Louvre. They raged at Marcel and 
the King of Navarre, bidding them rid the country of the 
invader as they had promised—bidding them at least 
lead them against the enemy. At last, beaten down by 
the fury of the populace, the two leaders could do no other 
than put themselves reluctantly at the head of the garrison 
of Paris, and lead it against the English at Saint-Cloud. 
They inarched against them, and met them—and lost six 
hundred men of the meeting. 

Charles the Bad fled to the victorious English as a 
needle flies to a magnet. He had no further reason to 
hesitate between the leopards and the fleurs-de-lys. The 
royal House of Valois was doomed ; its crown in a foreign 
Court, its sceptre in the half-paralysed grasp of a runaway 
poltroon, its capital in the hands of insurgents. Even 
his intelligence did not show him that the " running- 
away " of the dauphin had already twice saved the crown 
of France, or at least the crown of the Valois. So, thinking 
that he knew the dauphin, he sneered and left him to his 
fate. Marcel, too, he left to his fate, and chuckled over 
it. The foolish man who actually believed all the brave 
things he talked about, democracy and justice ; things 
fit only for the gullible minds of the people ! Marcel 
he left to go alone back to Paris with his beaten troops. 

Paris greeted her Prevot with hootings and booings 
as noisy as the cheers she had given him so short a time 
ago. For Paris was sore at having been duped by the 
King of Navarre ; Paris was humiliated at having been 
spumed by the dauphin; and, moreover, Paris was 
hungry. So she visited her displeasure on the bent head 
of him through whom these evils had come. Etienne rode 
through the menacing streets, and, as he rode, the eternally 
repeated words of Charles the Bad rang through his head '• 
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“ The lesser of two evils, Marcel." But it was no longer 
a choice between evils now ; the unavoidable evil was 
upon him. The King of Navarre was the only supporter 
he had had among the nobility, and the King of Navarre 
had " turned English.” Marcel had no choice but to 
follow after him. 

One moonless night he took the great key of the gates 
of Paris in his hand and, wrapped closely in his cloak, 
went down through the streets, silent now and black as 
caverns,. At last he stood before the high gates, raised 
his face, and stood for a moment looking up at them ; 
then he lowered his head and stepped forward, and as he 
moved the key glinted a little in his grasp. He put forth 
his hand to feel the heavy locks ; and as he did so a figure 
sprang from the shadows and was upon him ; a figure in 
whose hands also was a glint of metal. " Prevfit des 
Marchands ! " cried a voice, ” what do you here, alone 
before the gates, with the key in your hands ? ’’ Marcel 
turned at the summons and saw the Alderman, Jean 
Maillard, before him ; but he had no time to answer the 
challenge, and, indeed, it may be that he had no heart 
for further talking. Maillard whirled up his hands, and 
Marcel saw that what he held in them was a steel battle- 
axe. With a shout of “ Traitor ! Dog ! Betrayer of the 
people ! ” Maillard brought the weapon swinging down, 
and Etienne Marcel fell silently at the foot of the closed 
gates of Paris. 

In the morning they carried the news to the dauphin 
that his enemy was dead, and that Paris humbly craved 
his forgiveness. The young prince rode in through the 
gates that had so nearly been opened to another than he. 
And as he came, the people dragged the naked body of 
Etienne Marcel before him. He turned his eyes aside, and 
bade fhem cover it. Then he rode by it and on to the 
Palace of Saint-Pol, the Regent in very fact. 
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The young Regent, once firmly seated on his throne, 
decided to make good use of his truce with the English 
by bringing Charles the Bad to heel. But he needed 
older heads about him than those of his uncle of Orleans 
and his brothers of Anjou and Berri; and wiser ones than 
those that adorned the persons of d’Audrehem and his 
kind. So he sent into Brittany for Pierre de Villiers to 
come to him. Villiers came, and, in the coming, left the 
important charge of the Captaincy of Pontorson vacant. 
That place must be filled, and it seemed to the Regent 
that it would be a wise thing to conciliate the Bretons by 
placing one of their own race over them. He asked the 
advice of Villiers on the nomination to be made. Villiers 
gave him a name, but he shook his head. He had no 
objection to making use of obscure men—in fact, he 
preferred to do so—but yet there were limits to the degree 
of obscurity permissible. He turned to d’Audrehem with 
the same question, and that bluff warrior, remembering 
a certain spring morning some four years before, gave 
him the same reply. The Regent still shook his head, 
though he remembered now that he had once put this 
man’s name away in the orderly cupboards of his mind, 
for future use. Then came letters from Duke Charles, 
telling of the siege of Rennes, and the manner of its raising ; 
and after the duke’s letters came others, from the Abbe 
of Mont Saint Michel, Nicolas le Vitrier. Now the Abb<£, 
because of his heroic ten years’ defence of the holy mountain, 
had lately been accorded the right of himself nominating 
the military captain of the great stronghold, half abbey 
and half fortress. So, acting within his rights, he wrote, 
not making suggestions, but expressing his wishes. The 
Regent rubbed his long nose and reflected. There must, 
then, be some virtue in this du Guesclin that witnesses of 
so varied a nature should all testify in his favour. Obscure 
he undoubtedly was, and of humble birth ; but after all, 
humble men were more prone to gratitude than the great, 
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and, more important still, asked less for their services. 
Let this du Guesclin then, this knight banneret, be Captain 
of Pontorson and of Mont Saint Michael. Captains were 
as easily unmade as made. 

Bertrand, at the head of his troop, his sixty ruffians 
augmented now by another sixty regular men-at-arms, 
set out for his new command of Pontorson. Duke Charles 
had preceded him thither, and with him had gone his 
court, among whom was Robert Raguenel, Vicomte de 
la Belliere, with his only daughter, the Lady Tiphaine. 

Bertrand presented himself and his royal commission 
to the duke, and then took himself to the great hall of 
the chateau where the ladies and nobles of the ducal suite 
were gathered; and if the hot blood thundered in his 
ears, and his heart twisted within him, he gave no sign. 
Having found the one person he sought, he went and stood 
before her, as stupid and as unspeaking as ever. And so 
the strange courtship began once more. For days and 
for weeks the speechless adoration went on, and the Lady 
Tiphaine bore with it, for she had studied her horoscopes 
and read the stars, and had no doubt for the future, But 
at length a little irritated frown marked her smooth brow; 
for the patience of even so wise a lady as she is not ever¬ 
lasting. So at length she loosed a royal gerfalcon against 
the black eagle. She made complaint to the duke himself. 
Drawing him aside into a window embrasure, she told 
him of the poltroonery of his vaunted Captain of Pontorson, 
The duke laughed; so unusual a thing for him that the 
courtiers stopped short in their talking at the sound. He 
called the culprit to him in his bed-chamber. 

Bertrand went in gaily enough, but he came out the 
most terrified man in Brittany. Had the duke com¬ 
manded of him the immediate invasion of England, he 
would have gone merrily enough to try the adventure. 
Rnt to be ordered to undertake the invasion of the frail 
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white country of a lady’s heart, to expose himself to the 
contemptuous merriment of that lady!—the thought 
made the cold sweat of fear break out upon him. But 
the orders of the duke, however unreasonable they might 
be, were given to be obeyed ; and on reluctant feet he 
took himself into the presence of the Lady Tiphaine. His 
feet he could command, but not his tongue; and shame¬ 
faced and dumb with misery he gazed blankly at the spot 
where the arch of her narrow foot broke the even sweep 
of the hem of her gown. Patiently she waited for a move¬ 
ment or a sound, but nothing came. So at length, half 
smiling and half frowning, she stretched out her long white 
hand and laid it on the black eagle over his heart. " Mes- 
sire Bertrand du Guesclin,” she said, “ will you marry 
me?" 1 

They were married in the Cathedral of Pontorson, and 
came home to the wedding feast that awaited them. The 
night deepened, and one by one the guests took their 
leave, until at last they two were left alone in the banqueting- 
hall. She stood tall and slender before the fire, and 
presently he came to her, his hands outstretched hungrily, 
his ugly face alight with the want of her. But when he 
was before her his hands dropped, and he knelt humbly 
at her feet. He kissed her feet, her knees ; laid his head 
between her breasts; and of a sudden wrapped his great 
arms about her, fiercely, savagely, as though he would 
never let her go. So he knelt for a little, Then, her 
slender white hand in his square brown one, they moved 
towards the stairs that led to the apartments above. 
But scarcely had they reached them, and she mounted 
three steps, but a messenger came bursting into the hall 
and, panting with his haste, ran to Bertrand and told him 
that the Gascon Captain, the Bastard of Moreuil, regard¬ 
less of the truce, was thundering at the gates of Pontorson. 

1 Legend. 
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Bertrand listened, and a fierce flame of anger lit in his 
eyes. He turned away from the man, looked up at Tiphaine, 
and the rage died out of his face. He looked at her, and 
set one foot on the stairs. But she leaned down towards 
him, put her hands on his breast, barring the way. “ Go, 
Captain of Pontorson,” she said. 

So, in his wedding finery, he went out into the night 
and mounted to the walls of the town. Tiphaine, alone in 
the bridal chamber, knelt beside the great bed and piayed. 




PART TWO 



" En ce temps s’armoit Francois, lin chevalier do Bretagne qui 
s'appeloit Messire Betraial du GuescJin.” 


Froissart. 



PART TWO 


Bertrand turned the roll of parchment about in his 
hands and frowned. Olivier had read him the words 
written on it again and again, until now he knew them 
almost by heart. He was asked to take service with the 
Regent, with France ; to serve in a foreign country, even 
though it be against a common foe. . . . He gazed east¬ 
wards towards Paris, and his face was dark with trouble. 
He feared France the ally more than he could ever fear 
England the enemy. 

Being ignorant of politics and quite illiterate, his native 
good sense was unimpaired. He was capable of seeing 
both the forest and the trees, and of understanding in 
what relation the one stood to the other. The Kingdom 
of France itself he saw as a great tree, and Brittany as a 
small, hardy oak that stood almost under the shadow of 
its huge branches. He knew how the roots of that strong 
tree of France had stretched out, drawing to itself, absorb¬ 
ing, every growing thing that flourished near it. The 
Vexin, the Artois, the Dauphine, Maine, Normandy, 
Bern, Valois—all sucked up, devoured, incorporated in 
the great central body, conquered either by the sword or 
by marriage ; or, as the expression of the times has it, 

" par lance de fer ou par lance de chair.” By one method 
or the other, the Kingdom of France had robbed them all 
of their individual existence. Brittany—his Brittany- 
still stood firmly rooted in its own soil, but the tree of 
France towered menacing above it ; dangerously close, 
dangerously strong, although the English axe of Poitiers 
had struck at its very roots so that it trembled to its 
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topmost branches under the shock. Yet another such 
blow, and it well might fall. And if it fell, then of a surety 
would it crush Brittany under its great ruin. Then were 
it better to be crushed suddenly, or to undergo the long 
agony of absorption ? Better to parry the immediate 
danger, and leave the future to take care of itself ? Better 
to lend the support of his strong shoulder to the swaying 
tree of France and trust to the gratilude of kings, or to 
let it come hurtling down and trust to his own broad back 
to shield Brittany from harm ? Fie feared France ; and 
he did not know if he feared her more standing or fallen. 

He took his troubles to Tiphaine, and once more she 
said, " Go.” 

The Regent laid siege to Melun, held for Charles the 
Bad by his mother Jeanne d’Evreux, who had been Jeanne 
de France. 

Thin, frail, sick of body and of heart, the young prince 
stood in the window of a house that overlooked the walls 
of the rebel city, and watched his steel-clad troops take 
up their position for the siege, He looked at the sturdy, 
sun-browned archers in their leather jaques, looked at the 
men-at-anns, virile and hard-muscled ; at the captains, 
tall and debonair in their shining mail; looked down at 
his own puny body clad in velvet and silk, held out his 
thin, half-paralysed arms that could never wield a sword. 
And of a sudden a wave of bitter pity broke over his 
heart. Pity for himself, who must always stand and watch ; 
pity for the land of France, that had respite from the 
foreigner only to be torn at by her own sons. " Ha! 
My father and king,” he sighed, “ why are you not come ? 
Ha ! God, give me back my father ; take this burden 
from me, or take me. Ha ! Noble land of France, how 
can I lift you up ? Noble fleur-de-lys, how can I raise 
you from the mud ? . . . Where are the peers of France, 
whose shields should be before you ? Where Roland and 
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Olivier ? ” One of his captains, the Begues de Villaines, 
hearing him complain thus to himself, turned a contempt¬ 
uous eye upon the sickly lad. “ Monseigneur,” he said 
with a bitter insolence, " were Charlemagne here, Roland 
and Olivier would come speedily enough ! ” 

The prince made no reply, perhaps because he was 
ashamed of his moment of weakness, perhaps because his 
attention was taken elsewhere. For a troop of newcomers 
had just made their appearance, men who, by the looks 
of them, had ridden hard and far. At their head rode a 
short, stocky man, his vizor thrust up over a dark, ugly 
face. " Who are those men ? ” the prince asked. None 
could tell him, but a courtier said, ‘ ‘ Bretons, Monseigneur, 
by their arms,” A smile moved the thin bps of the Regent, 
and his cold blood warmed a little. Bretons, the hardiest 
fighting men of Europe, come to him ; Bretons under his 
banner! He looked down with satisfaction from his 
window, and Bertrand, riding below with his troop, looked 
up. For the first time he looked on the face of Charles 
de Valois. The gaze of the fierce green eyes and the cold 
blue eyes met and interrogated each other, and whatever 
surprise the Breton may have felt at seeing the head of 
the Kingdom of France at war, covered with a taffeta 
chaperon instead of a steel helmet, was answered by what 
he read in the steady gaze of the Valois. 

But he did not for long give his attention to the royal 
figure at the window. He turned to examine the walls 
that were to be assaulted, and to consider the best means 
for doing so. What he saw there sent a fury of angry 
blood to his head, so that he forgot all questions of the 
strategy of attack. Standing on the walls and grinning 
down at the French besiegers was the Gascon, the Bastard 
of Moreuil. Looking up at him, a vision of his wedding 
night came to Bertrand, and a fierce, black hatred of the 
disturber of it made his small eyes smoulder like coals. 
With a grunt he swung himself from his horse. Snatching 
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up a scaling-ladder, he made for the walls. The Regent 
watched with interest, for it is not usual for a man to 
whirl a thirty-foot ladder in one hand as though it were 
no more than a willow wand. Straight for the town went 
Bertrand. He crossed the moat where a bridge of faggots 
had already been made, skirted the walls on the narrow 
strip of grass that lay between them and the moat, until 
he was under the spot where the Bastard stood. There 
he planted his ladder, and set his foot upon it; glanced up 
at the grinning mask above him, and started to mount. 
The Regent, watching, asked again, " Who is that man ? ” 
This time a sergeant, who had served in Brittany, answered 
him. " He is Bertrand du Guesclin, Monseigneur.” 

" Ha ! ” said the Regent, “ it is a name that I have heard 
before.” 

The Bastard, too, watched with interest, his grin wider 
than ever. “ Look! ” he cried, “ see what ill-shaped 
monkey comes scaling our walls ! ’Tis a stableman, by 
the bent legs of him ; or a ploughman, by his long arms ! 
Nay, ’tis a market-porter—see his thick neck and the ugly 
big shoulders he has ! ” and as he jeered, he cast down 
stones upon the climbing man below him. But the Breton, 
shield raised protectively over his head, continued his 
steady upward progress. Something in the slow, heavy 
determination of his coming struck the grin from the face 
of the Gascon, and he hurled more stones and fewer insults. 
But still the Breton came, up—up. Then, with a sharp 
oath the Gascon seized a shield and piled it high with 
great, rough fragments of roclc. Pushing his burden 
towards the edge of the wall he balanced it there for a 
moment, and then let it fall. The great mass hurtled 
down, struck the ladder clean, snapping it like a reed just 
above the head of the man upon it. For a moment the 
lower end of it stood balanced, then swayed out and out, 
until with a crash it came rushing down, hurling its burden 
from it like a stone from a sling as it came. Down came 
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the ladder and down the man, spinning head over heels, 
until with a mighty splash he disappeared under the 
waters of the moat ; disappeared, all but for his heels. 
The Regent leaned forward out of his window, crying, 
" Save me my man ! Save me my man ! ” The French 
soldiers gaped open-mouthed, but not so the Bretons. 
They rushed forward, and, seizing their master by those 
heels that so fortunately emerged above the waters of the 
moat, they haled him forth and laid him on the grass ; 
when they perceived that, having "drunk water,’’ he 
had lost consciousness—for that a fall of some twenty feet 
on to the top of the head could have inconvenient results, 
and that head be a Breton one, was inconceivable. So, 
without more ado they lifted him up, found a farmyard 
with a noble heap of manure in its centre, and, having 
disarmed him, thrust him neck-deep within the warm but 
odorous depths of it. For, as is well known to the whole 
world, there is no cure for a temporary loss of consciousness 
more potent than immersion in a bed of honest manure. 

The Regent, meanwhile, called aloud for his leeches, 
and sent them to succour the fallen warrior. But by the 
time the worthy men in their long black gowns and tall 
pointed hats were arrived, their patient was already 
donning his armour and preparing to return to the fray. 
They found him, indeed, as good as new, though perhaps 
a trifle overpowering if come up with from the windward 
side. 

He was armed and in his right mind, and prepared to 
return to the siege ; but night was drawing down, and 
there would be no more fighting for him or for anybody 
else that day. Instead of climbing scaling-ladders, he 
climbed the stair that led to the lodging of the Regent, 
for the young man had expressed a desire to see and to 
speak to the Breton captain. Into the room he went 
boldly, preceded by a strong evidence of his “ cure.” 
The place was crowded with courtiers, radiant of costume 
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as a bed of exotic flowers. In their midst stood the Regent, 
his tall, weedy figure making contrast with them, clad as 
he was in a long, sombre robe, more fitting to a learned 
greybeard than to a royal prince of his years. But 
Bertrand, like Joan of Arc, was not to be misled by out¬ 
ward appearances, and he paid his homage where it was 
due, at the feet of the dauphin. 

The courtiers pressed scented handkerchiefs to their 
noses, while the Regent stretched out his hand and raised 
the kneeling man. Bertrand rose and stood firmly planted 
on his two strong legs, enveloped in his sturdy dignity 
and his farmyard aura. Feet apart and hands on hips, 
he looked boldly at this sprig of royalty that Tiphaine 
had bid him serve. He saw a youth, tall but thin, and 
even younger than his brother Olivier ; a narrow chest 
covered with velvet, like Olivier’s, But at the open neck 
of that gown showed an undervest rough with gold em¬ 
broidered fieurs-de-lys, and out of that white, long-nosed 
face looked eyes, not of the soft, rather helpless blue of 
Olivier’s, but rather the colour of the shadow that an 
iceberg throws across northern waters. And while he 
tried to judge what might be behind those eyes, the Regent 
spoke. Would Messire du Guesclin take service with 
him ? Messire du Guesclin, looking at the proud eyes, 
nodded ; but only, he made haste to add, on condition 
that he be free to return to the service of Duke Charles 
of Brittany whenever the duke should have need of him. 
Then would Messire du Guesclin take a hundred lances 1 
of the royal forces and make good war in Normandy as 
soon as the truce should be at an end ? Messire du 
Guesclin would ; but he would have those lances paid by 
the Royal Treasury, he would not have them live off the 
land. The courtiers opened shocked eyes at the “ I will 

1 " Lance,” a military unit, consisting in England of a knight, an 
esquire, and a page, and in France usually of six men, of whom two 
mouni 
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have ” and " I will not have ” of this uncouth Breton, this 
barbarian who took standing, and with wary, mistrustful 
hands, a mark of royal confidence that they would have 
grovelled on their bellies to receive, The Regent, with 
no signs either of anger or surprise on his expressionless 
face, held out his hand, so that his new captain could do 
no other than bend his stiff knee and stiffer neck, kneeling 
to kiss it. 

But even then, when he would have taken his leave, 
the Regent detained him. He would have Messire du 
Guesclin’s views on the regrettable regularity with which 
the French were beaten by the English, and his idea of 
the reason for it. Now this was a question that he had 
already put to all the great nobles and soldiers of his 
suite, and some said one thing, and some another. One, 
wisely, would blame lack of discipline; while a second, 
less wisely, said that the fault lay with the growing habit, 
borrowed from the English, of using common soldiers in 
a game fitting only for gentlemen, and cited the Genoese 
cross - bowmen of Crecy; while a certain holy man of 
Saint Denis had settled the same question in a different 
manner and to his own satisfaction, if not to that of the 
seigneurs. God, he wrote, was angry with the great ones 
of the kingdom because of the " dishonesty" of their 
costumes. For “ some of them wore robes so short that 
in bending down they discovered their ' braies ’ indecently 
to those who stood behind them, and their garments so 
tight-fitting that they must needs have help when they 
would rid themselves of them, so that it seemed as if they 
were being flayed. Others wore their robes gathered 
about their hips like women, their hats cut out in patterns 
all about, and had one hose of one colour and the other 
of another, and their scarves and sleeves trailing almost 
to the ground. They wore long beards, and had more 
the seeming of jongleurs than of aught else. Therefore 
it is no marvel that it should please God to correct with 

TH 
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His scourge the misdeeds of the French.” 1 That, then, 
was clear to the meanest intelligence. Because the young 
French nobles discovered the seats of their breeches to a 
scandalised world, God scourged them; and, indeed, the 
sight of so many posteriors thus gratuitously offered might 
well prove a temptation, even to the hand of the Deity. 

The Regent had received all these answers to his 
question with a cold lack of comment, and had continued 
to ask it with a monotonous regularity. Hearing him ask 
it now of this obscure captain, the courtiers smiled behind 
their hands; for what could an ugly lump of a Breton 
know about warfare that the great seigneurs did not know 
a hundred times better ? 

Now Bertrand, in the presence of his betters, was in 
the habit of holding his tongue, unless especially bidden 
to speak ; but when so bidden he spoke out hardily and, 
to the best of his ability, spoke the truth, without regard 
lor the rank of his listeners. So now he spoke bluntly 
and to the point, and spoke with conviction, because of 
the knowledge that he had and that these great ones 
lacked ; namely, a fundamental comprehension of the 
inside workings of the common soldier. Because he 
knew and understood every atom of the make-up of a 
handful of rough Breton soldiers from the soles of their 
large feet to the crowns of their towsled heads, he knew 
and understood the psychology of the fighting-man the 
world over. So, meeting the Regent’s eyes firmly, he 
expounded his theory. The English, he said, had acquired 
the habit of victory; and just so long as that habit was 
not broken, just so long would one Englishman be worth 
six Frenchmen. 

A laugh, half angry, half mocking, rose from his listeners 
at that ; but because he was speaking on a subject he 
understood—the morale of the common soldier, that none 
before himself had deigned to study—he kept his eyes 

1 Le Moine de Saint Denis. For original French, see Appendix I. 
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steadily fixed on the impassive face of the Regent, and 
refused to be stopped in his talking now that he had 
started. Let the Regent then, as soon as hostilities 
should break out again, cause every movable thing to be 
shut up within the walls of the good towns—peasants, 
live-stock, grain, wine, implements—and let what could 
not be moved be destroyed. Then let the English ride 
as they would over a land laid waste before them, until 
at last, because of lack of supplies and booty, their con¬ 
fidence should give place to anxiety and uneasiness. But 
until that happened, let the French refuse to give battle, 
even if they must run like sheep to avoid it. 

Again the murmur of angry words and contemptuous 
laughter greeted his words ; only the Regent made no 
sign. Then for an instant there flashed over that inscrut¬ 
able face the flicker of a smile that was not mocking ; 
and in return for that smile the Breton gave his heart 
and his body, his life and his loyalty, unreservedly and 
for ever. 

In the month of March of that same year—1359— 
arrived in Paris from London the Archbishop of Sens and 
the Count of Tancarville, From King Jean they came, 
with the terms granted by King Edward for his release 
and return to France. The Regent took the document 
with joyful hands, for he thought that he was receiving 
with it release from the tremendous load of responsibility 
that was crushing him. Only let his father, his king, come 
back! A poor king, if you will, but still a king, and the 
land of France was in bitter need of one. At any price, 
let the king come back! But as the young prince read 
the clauses of the treaty, the light died from his eyes, his 
shoulders bowed again as he felt his burden settle itself 
the firmer upon them. " Cession ”—the word leaped 
out at him from the parchment —" cession—cession— 
cession ”—Calais, Guines, Boulogne, Ponthieu, Normandy, 
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Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge, Rochelle, 
Guyenne, Perigord, Limousin, Bigorre—the whole of 
western France, with its coast and its ports ; and to put 
a golden period to the frightful list, four million ecus of 
ransom. And his father—the king—had set his hand to 
that ! 

A son can do no other than obey his father ; but a 
Regent has other duties. He appeared before the States- 
General, treaty in hand. He spoke to them of the duty 
of a son towards his father, of loyal subjects towards their 
king. No terms could be too hard, no sacrifices too great 
for the accomplishment of that duty ; no sacrifice, even— 
and he paused—even the death and dishonour of the 
nation. Those two words, death and dishonour, he 
repeated, insisted upon, until an uneasy murmur began 
to arise from the assembly. Then he caused the treaty 
to be read aloud. The murmur grew into an angry tumult 
as the reading went on ; and when it was done the Regent, 
raising his hand for silence, asked his good councillors 
what they advised him to do. With one voice they roared, 
“ Faire bonne guerre aux Anglais ! ” With a smile of 
triumph decorously hidden behind a mask of filial affliction, 
the Regent took the treaty into his hands and tore it 
across and across. 

There was, then, nothing to prevent the truce from 
coming to its normal end in October. Edward landed at 
Calais, and marched to lay siege before Rheims. Charles 
the Bad, who had sworn an eternity of brotherly love and 
fidelity to the Regent in August, found that two months 
was long enough for any such oath to hold good, and 
made another attempt to deliver Paris to the enemy. 
Failing in his well-meant effort, he fled again into Normandy, 
where he found a very unfriendly neighbour in the shape 
of Messire Bertrand du Guesclin. 

The hundred lances of the royal army had looked on 
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their new captain with great satisfaction; for here, 
obviously, was a leader such as they had dreamed of. 
Lowly-born, hard-headed, and hard-fisted, such a man as 
could have no other ideal of warfare save the profit that 
he and his might draw from it; a very brigand chief, the 
crumbs of whose feasting might satisfy the himger of any 
honest soldier. The Breton half of the contingent might 
have enlightened them on the matter of certain eccentricities 
of their chief, had they not thought the application of 
them reserved for Brittany; and when they found that 
those same rules regarding the despoiling of small farmers 
and peasants held good even in these foreign parts, their 
stupefaction equalled that of the Frenchmen. Indeed, the 
thing seemed grotesque, impossible, and they acted upon 
that assumption. So for a little the small army went 
with backs that flinched from the touch of its armour, 
for the military punishment of the day, the vigorous 
application of a flexible sword-sheath to the naked skin, 
rendered the subsequent wearing of heavy clothing un¬ 
pleasant. Yet while the soreness of their backs increased, 
the itching of their palms subsided. Painfully they 
learned that the dignity of the great and the property 
of the humble were to be respected in all circumstances ; 
that what was taken must be paid for, either in money or 
in stripes, and that looting was frowned upon save after 
honest battle. (Only when it was a question of some fat 
merchant might their captain be disobeyed with some 
hopes of impunity—for of anything in the line of shop¬ 
keepers, of " fur bonnets " as he called them, he had the 
natural horror of the soldier. In such a case, he was 
sometimes known to look in another direction while the 
bleeding of the good man’s portly wallet was carried 
out.) 

Yet, for all his regrettable and inexplicable weaknesses, 
they found that he had his redeeming qualities. Found 
that, while he was obviously a poor man, yet the money 
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that he promised them was always forthcoming at stated 
intervals; money sent reluctantly, but more or less 
regularly, from Paris. Moreover, they found him to be 
absurdly generous in the matter of loot, of which the 
lion’s share was always theirs. Only sometimes, when 
a particularly handsome piece of silver caught his eye, 
would he swoop down upon his followers and rend it from 
them. For the Lady Tiphaine had once said that she 
had a liking for fine silver, and fine silver she should have, 
if her husband could provide it for her. 

So, firstly, the soldiery learned that their captain 
was to be depended upon to keep his word towards them, 
whether for punishment or reward ; and secondly, that, 
when he was not angry—as, alas ! he all too often was— 
he was the best of men and the staunchest of comrades. 
He won their wages from them at dice, broke their limbs 
for them wrestling, knocked them unconscious tilting, 
and bloodied their noses in rough horseplay ; until at 
last, in view of these manifold evidences of his goodwill 
towards them, they were convinced that there never 
had been nor ever could be such another captain as theirs. 
Even they refrained to a certain extent from looting behind 
his back, for they saw miserable peasant women come 
and weep to him, and aged farmers grovel at his feet after 
any thieving of theirs ; while he, cursing them blackly 
the while, gave them the scarce coins from his own purse 
or the very cloak from his back. 

Many were the brilliant deeds accomplished in Normandy 
by Bertrand and his chastened troop. Many towns and 
chateaux he took; and whenever he took a strong place 
or a fortress, he put the garrison, if they were Navarrese 
or Normans, to the sword, while if they were English they 
had their lives safe—for he held the Normans and Navarrese 
to be traitors, but the English loyal enemies. After a 
fight at the Pont-Donne, he held the great captain Hugh 
Calverley in his hands, but let him go because of his 
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nationality, and had reason to be glad of it in after-years. 
But it is unnecessary to enumerate here all his doings in 
Normandy, for tales of the storming of chateaux have a 
monotony of detail that may well bore the hearer of them, 
if not the doer. Suffice it to say that among others he 
took la Roche Tesson, and was given the seigneurie of it 
by the Duke of Orleans as a reward for his labours. 

While Bertrand was filling Normandy with his clamour, 
the Free Companies of brigands were doing a like service 
for the rest of France. Ever growing more daring and 
more powerful, they made a second army of invasion 
against which the Regent must turn his arms. At length, 
in 1360, the young prince, his troops exhausted by the 
double warfare they waged, and King Edward, disappointed 
by his four months of fruitless siege before Rheims and 
by an exhausting march into Brie and Gatenais, a long 
march “ very destructive to France and somewhat ruinous 
to his own troops,” 1 by which he had vainly hoped to 
provoke the Regent into offering him a pitched battle, 
came to an agreement. On 8th May the Treaty of Bretigny 
was signed. Under its terms King Jean was released, 
on a ransom of three million gold florins, and the cession 
to Edward of Calais, the counties of Poitou, Saintonge, 
Ponthieu, Guines, Perigord, and Limousin, King Jean 
giving his second son, Anjou, as hostage. While Edward, 
on his side, renounced all pretentions to the throne of 
France, and gave up his conquests in Normandy, the 
Touraine, Anjou, the Maine, and Boulogne, and all claim 
to suzerainty over Brittany. On the 14th of June Edward 
gave a great feast for his departing guest in the Tower of 
London, where the two kings swore eternal friendship. 
On the 28th of July King Jean and his youngest son 
Philippe set foot at last in France, though not on French 
soil, for they landed at Calais. He was a free man at 

1 Hn*ne, 
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last, after nearly four years of captivity. A free man, 
but yet not free to ride straight for his capital of Paris, 
for the armies of the brigands lay between ; and Jean, 
King of France, must needs bargain with them to be 
allowed to pass unmolested through his own kingdom, 
Not until 13th December did he at last enter the gates of 
Paris. 

King Edward recalled his army to Calais, promising 
to evacuate the places agreed upon without delay. Jean 
paid the first instalment of his ransom, and bade his son 
prepare for his journey to England. Anjou pleaded and 
protested, pouted and sulked ; but went. So, save for 
the brigands, peace lay over the land, and Bertrand, re¬ 
leased from active service, made all speed towards Brittany, 
and did not wait on the manner of his going, Pontorson, 
his town, received him, but did not keep him long; for a 
bare hour away was the Mont Saint Michel, and his home 
that he had never known. There, in his capacity of captain 
of the place, he had ordered that they should build him a 
house; for alone in Brittany could that strong place afford 
a shelter where a man might leave his wife while he went 
a-fighting elsewhere, and his days not be made a waking 
nightmare to him. A narrow little house it was, of three 
rooms only, piled one above the other ; for space on the 
steep sides of the holy mountain was as precious as water 
in the desert. Looking at the narrow winding stairway 
of it, one wonders how those wide shoulders could have 
forced their way up. But his steel-clad feet sent their 
clanging steps rushing up, while the rest of him scraped 
through as well as might be; for the white hands that 
awaited him at the top did not bar his way this time, but 
drew him up and in. . . . 

Bertrand clu Guesclin had come home. 

King Jean spent the next year in a futile effort to 
suppress the Free Companies. He sent against them his 
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captains, Jacques de Bourbon and the Count of Tancar- 
ville. As was usual with that unfortunate king, his 
expedition ended in a crushing defeat, both leaders losing 
their lives, as did also the Counts of Joigny, of 
Sarrebruck, of Forez, and countless others of lesser 
note. 

Bertrand spent his time in more pacific occupations. 
He took up the difficult and complicated task of learning 
to be a husband, and the even more difficult one of learning 
to write his own name; for assuredly it is to the Lady 
Tiphaine that the honour of that incredible feat must be 
given, that of putting a pen into his hand. Fearfully he 
took the odd thing between his fingers and cautiously, 
breathing heavily the while, strove to make it imitate 
the strokes and scrolls that she made so easily. It was a 
bitter task, but he stuck to it manfully, breaking more 
pens in an hour than lances in a month. And at last the 
impossible was accomplished, and he could write “ Bertrand 
du Guesclin,” so that all who ran might read, though in 
truth the characters looked rather as though they had 
been hacked out of granite with chisel and hammer than 
written on parchment with a reed pen. 

So intent was he on his literary career that sounds 
from the outside world passed him by unheard ; and so 
long as his own charges of Pont orson and Mont Saint 
Michel were safe, he looked no farther than the inky 
parchment before him and Tiphaine’s hand upon his own, 
guiding it. He did not know that the young Duke of 
Anjou, wearying of his imprisonment in England, remedied 
the matter by simply packing up and coming home. Nor 
how King Jean, unable to catch his erring son—for like 
a naughty puppy he kept ever just out of reach—felt that, 
his hostage gone, his knightly honour demanded that he 
constitute himself a prisoner once more. " If good faith 
be banished from the rest of the world, it should yet be 
found in the hearts and mouths of kings,” he said; and 
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true to the end of his folly and his chivalry, he went back 
to voluntary captivity. 

The dauphin, Regent once, more, set about putting 
his kingdom into what order he could. To his brother 
Philippe le Hardi—the young hero of Poitiers—he gave 
the Duchy of Burgundy to govern, little guessing what a 
seed of future civil strife he planted there. To the Duke 
of Orleans, oldest of that royal household of boys, he 
gave the leadership of his armies in his stead ; he, that 
strange thing in French history, a king who did not ride 
to war. 

Bertrand saw and heard none of these things, but 
Tiphaine heard and saw in his place. Heard the clamour 
that rose over Brittany—for Brittany has never been 
afflicted with an over-veneration for other people's treaties, 
and the Montfort-Blois struggle went on as bitterly as ever 
—and standing by her window at night saw, sometimes, 
far off across the waters, the flare of a blazing village red 
against the midnight sky. She spent hours poring over 
her astronomical charts and calculations; and when her 
husband took them from her, wishing to draw her atten¬ 
tion from them to himself, she sometimes frowned at 
him, and sometimes clutched him to her desperately with 
her hands, as though some one would have taken him from 
her. 

One day she came and sat beside him as, tongue out- 
thrust, he struggled with the business of writing. She 
put her hand over his, and he, docile, dropped the pen 
and let her take it; for he was used to her passion for 
reading the lines of his hand, and suffered it patiently. 
(And, indeed, like many men of his type, he lent a ready ear 
to her prophesying, while openly scoffing at such things.) 
But it was not at the lines that she looked now. She 
touched the square palm of his hand, stroked the long 
fingers with her own, exclaiming gently that they were 
well-nieh as soft as hers—for the sword-callouses were 
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gone. His face went blank and empty as though his 
heart had failed him, while his hungry eyes asked dumbly 
if she would send him away from her—again ? She 
smiled, though her lips shook. “ I would not have you 
forget your trade,” she said. Then, sobbing, she clung 
to him, while his eyes, over her head, fixed themselves 
upon his great sword where it hung against the wall. 

So once more the Black Eagle, with his fierce com¬ 
panions, raged through Brittany. Yet even Bretons, at 
long last, can weary of a struggle, of a quarrel that seems 
to lead to no end. So the two claimants to the duchy 
met to see whether they could not untie this knot that 
the sword had failed to cut, and it was decided that 
Brittany should be divided into equal halves, one to be 
ruled over by Blois and the other by Montfort, each taking 
the title of Duke of Brittany ; or that, failing an agree¬ 
ment, they would meet and settle the matter in single 
combat. Such a division would, even if possible, be a 
lengthy and complicated matter ; and in order to guarantee 
the peace during the negotiations, each party ceded five 
hostages to the other. Bertrand was among the five 
selected for that service by Charles de Blois. He accepted 
the charge, saying only that, as he was now under the 
orders of the Duke of Orleans and in the service of the 
royal house of France, he could not consent to remain in 
captivity longer than one month. He was given into the 
hands of Robert Knolles for safe keeping, and the Black 
Eagle and the Black Raven (for such was the device of 
Knolles) seem to have borne with each other cheerfully 
enough, in spite of any differences of opinion they may 
have had in the past. At the end of the month the Breton 
took cordial leave of his English jailor, and, with his esquires 
behind him, mounted his horse and went whistling his 
way tunelessly but cheerfully towards home. 

Now it so happened that Robert Knolles had an 
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enemy—as have most men of his vigorous nature—in the 
person of one William Felton. Felton, seeing Bertrand 
riding free before the negotiations for the division of 
Brittany were ended or even begun, cried aloud that 
Knolles had been paid by Bertrand to look the other way 
while he, Bertrand, made good his illegal escape. Ber¬ 
trand, hearing of the affair, and feeling that his own 
honour was more deeply touched than was that of Knolles, 
ceased his whistling and his riding, turned about, and 
cried “ Liar! ” in the general direction of Felton. Felton 
replied with a written defiance, saying, “ You have not 
loyally kept your faith and your pledge, but have falsely 
broken them ; and I, with the help of God, am ready to 
prove it—my body against yours as knights should— 
before Monseigneur the King of France.” To which 
Bertrand replied with another " Liar ! ” and the informa¬ 
tion that, on the 26th of February, he would appear before 
King Jean, should he be returned to France by that date, 
or, failing him, before the Duke of Normandy (the Regent), 
there to " guard and defend ” his honour. 1 Then he turned 
his bridle and rode Paris-ward, hot with anger and outrage. 

The people of Paris saw him pass with indifference, 
this uncouthly-clad Breton who rode through their streets 
with his shabby esquires, his ugly face scowling and his 
square fists clenched. But the Regent beheld him with 
a more interested eye. King Jean was not yet returned 
to France, as had been expected, so his son took this small 
affair into his own hands. He cared not a button for 
the honour, technical or otherwise, of those who served 
him (it may be that his father had sickened him of the 
word), but he cared that they serve him well and, if might 
be, long. Now all the Feltons of England crying 
" Treason ! ” at his captain could not impair his value 
as a fighting man ; hut one Felton slipping a foot of steel 

1 For the full text of these curious " letters of defiance,” with transla¬ 
tions, see Appendices II. and IIa. 
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between the ribs of that same captain . . , The thing 
was not likely, but possible, and therefore to be avoided. 
So, raising his thin, bloodless hand, he waved aside the 
cartels, letters of defiance, and other written civilities of 
a like nature of both parties. " This case shall be tried 
before a Court of Justice,” he said in his toneless voice ; 
and Bertrand, instead of facing one man in a champ clos, 
found himself facing a great many in a Court of Justice. 
The King of Cyprus, who lived at the French Court, was 
there, the peers and barons of the realm, and a bevy of 
men of law in their austere robes. The change pleased 
neither of the contestants, but they must needs put up 
with it. 

The details of this interesting trial are not known, 
which is a pity; all that can be said of it is that Bertrand 
was able to produce some two hundred witnesses, French, 
English, and Breton, all of whom swore on their knightly 
word of honour that they had, with their own ears, and 
in the sight and hearing of the interested parties, heard 
him say that he could not remain a hostage for longer 
than one month. Judgment, then, for the defendant, 
and the prisoner was discharged, leaving the court with 
the stain washed from his escutcheon ; though it is possible 
that he had rather that the cleansing had been done in 
another fluid than clerks’ ink. He left, too, with some 
knowledge of the sacrifices that might be demanded of 
those who served Charles de Valois. 

And now Duke Charles of Brittany would make one 
last effort, one supreme endeavour to save his duchy 
from destruction. Duke Charles had once sinned carnally ; 
and it was said that the bright quarterings of a young 
shield of Brittany were marred by the bend-sinister 
because of it. In his heart the duke believed—nay, he 
knew, for there was no doubt in him—that the whole of 
Brittany had been cast down under the shadow of that 
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sinister emblem that was of his own making, and would 
be held there in the cold grip of the white God of cruel 
chastity that he worshipped, until he had made sufficient 
amends. His secret fastings and scourgings had not 
availed—the seventeen wounds of his body had not been 
a great enough blood-sacrifice. He alone was guilty, he 
alone must pay. So now, alone, in the sight of man and 
God, he would make the greater sacrifice of his pride, his 
dignity ; he would offer the wounds of his soul, since 
those of his body were rejected. Alone, but in the sight 
of the world, he would make a pilgrimage, bare-footed, 
with ashes on his head, and clad only in a linen shirt, 
from the Church at Dinan to the fortress-Abbey of Mont 
Saint Michel. Twenty-five miles through the snow of the 
cruel Breton winter, bearing in his hands a heavy gold 
reliquary of the holy Saint Michael: twenty-five miles 
in the dead of winter—and as preparation for the ordeal, 
a night spent in fasting and prayer before the altar of the 
death-cold church. 

Along all those miles of the pitiless road up which he 
must come, the peasants waited to pay him homage ; 
and when he passed, a moan of pity broke from their cold- 
stiffened lips. They had seen the lean, ascetic face of 
their duke many times before—but they had never seen 
such a face as this. The skin of it showed yellow and 
transparent, and for all the bitterness of the day the 
sweat poured from it, so that it shone, ghastly, like a piece 
of oiled parchment. The blue eyes were colourless. They 
glared out of the enormous hollows of their sockets like 
pieces of granite set in smoked wood. It was the face of 
a man in unutterable agony of body and of soul, at the 
last possible limit of human endurance. But the head 
was held high on the tall, linen-clad body that came for¬ 
ward, step by step, driven on by a will that was beyond 
understanding. The tortured feet never slackened; the 
outstretched, rigid arms with their heavy burden never 
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wavered Silently the people crossed themselves and, 
as he passed, crept forward on their knees to kiss the 
scarlet marks of his passing, to gather the bloody clots 
of snow in reverent fingers. 

On went the tortured figure, white against the white¬ 
ness of the snow, save for the bright flame of the bronze 
hair and the harder glitter of the holy vessel. On until 
the chill waters of the sea touched his feet and his wide, 
unseeing eyes were gazing across it to the holy mountain. 
With a dreadful slow determination of step, and his terrible 
face upraised, he still pressed on, until he stood in the 
prow of the boat prepared for him. Silently the rowers 
look their places, and as silently the boat fled across the 
narrow strip of water. Duke Charles set his lacerated 
feet upon the stone landing-place, and made no sound ; 
but from those who watched him there came a wail of 
horror—for the soles of his blood-wetted feet had frozen 
to the wood of the boat; and when he dragged himself 
free they stripped off, and lay there like the peel of some 
ghastly fruit flung down upon the dark wood. 

Unhelped, untouched, unwavering, he took his way up 
the steep, tortuous street of the mountain. And now he 
was at the gates of the great Abbey—now he was walking 
down a long gallery with windows that gave upon the sea— 
now he was at the doors of the church itself. Then only 
did his face change; his eyes shifted, and seemed at last 
to come to a focus on the great altar, where the lighted 
candles burned. On he went, until his body nearly touched 
that altar ; then, very slowly, he lowered his outstretched 
arms and set down his burden. But when he would 
have loosed his grip from about it he could not, for his 
fingers were frozen to its surface. 

And such was the faith of the Middle Ages. 

Bertrand rode again with his Bretons on the business 
of war, and this time in goodly company. With him were 
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French troops under the young Count o£ Auxerre, with 
the Vicorate of Beaumont and Baudoin d’Annequin, 
Master of the Arbaletriers. There were Gascons under 
Perducas d’Albret, Burgundians under Louis de Chalons 
and Jean de Vienne, Normans under Oudard de Renty, 
Picards under Louis de Haveskerque, and many other 
famous warriors too numerous to be named here; in all, 
a company of fifteen hundred combatants. Through 
Normandy they rode, seeking to give battle to the troops 
of the King of Navarre. 

While they were thus usefully occupied, King Jean in 
England served his country scarcely less well. On the 
8th of April 1364 he died, some say of an over-apprecia¬ 
tion of the sumptuous hospitality offered to him at the 
English Court, and others of the dagger of a dissatisfied 
adversary at chess; each equally possible. His people 
mourned him deeply, not yet realising that they had, 
indeed, “ lost a chevalier and found a king ” in the person 
of the Regent who, clothing himself in mourning with one 
hand, made ready with the other for his immediate 
coronation. 

Barely a month after the death of his father he was on 
the road to Rheims. And as he journeyed, there came 
from Cherbourg Jean de Grailly, known as the Captal 
de Buch—the greatest of the Gascon captains, and at the 
time chief of all the forces of the King of Navarre—and 
with him came some two thousand five hundred fighting 
men. Now the Captal, hearing that the Regent was on 
the road to Rheims, thought he could do no better than 
throw himself between the young prince and his goal, 
and so prevent the coronation. But as he rode he came up 
with a herald, whom he recognised as belonging to King 
Edward; and seeing him, he cried, " King Falcon, 1 what 
news ? ” The herald told him how, that very morning, 

* * of herald® the title nf ,f T?ni ” 
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he had quitted a French army that was making all haste 
to come up with the Captal and his Navarrese. 

“ And how many may they be, gentle Falcon ? ” 

" One thousand five hundred, Seigneur, and all good 
fighting men. There is the Count of Auxerre with his 
French; Bertrand du Guesclin with Alain Keranlouet, 
Eustache de la Houssaye, and the rest of his Bretons; 
de Renty with his Normans; and from your own countiy 
of Gascony there are the followers of the She d’Albret : 
Petiton de Courton and Amanieu de Pommiers.'' 

The Captal reddened with anger at the mention of 
the Gascons. 1 " Falcon, Falcon,” he cried, '' is it good 
truth that you tell me ? Gascons march against me ? ” 

*' By my faith, Seigneur, yes.” 

” Then, by the body of Saint Anthony! Gascons 
shall prove Gascons ! ” 

On the following day the Captal sent out his runners 
to discover the whereabouts of the enemy, and the French 
did the same; and so close were the armies to each other 
that the scouts had not two miles to go to satisfy their 
mutual cuiiosity. By seven o’clock in the morning the 
Navarrese came up with the French just this side of the 
river Iton, on the plain of Cocherel. The Captal came up 
over the top of a low, tree-covered hill, and there, drawing 
up his battles, waited. The French, seeing him come, 
also waited, hoping that he would come down and give 
them battle on the open plain. But the Captal knew 
when he had the advantage of position, and that advantage 
he intended to keep, relying on the rashness of the French 
to allow him to profit by it. As the French waited the 
sun rose higher, and men began to shift uneasily under 
the heat of it on their mail. And not only the heat afflicted 
them, but hunger and thirst as well; for, counting on 
immediate battle, they had ridden forth without supplies, 

1 Many Gascons, angered at the cession of their territory to the 
English, deserted the cause of Navarre and embraced that of France. 

TT 
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so that, save for a " soupe au vin ” at dawn, nothing had 
passed their lips that day. The French captains met 
together in council, and most of them were for storming the 
heights without delay, but some were for waiting for the 
morrow. Noon came and went, and the heat grew more 
and more suffocating to those on the plain in the full 
glare of the sun ; and here and there a man, overcome, 
toppled from his saddle. At last, realising that the 
Navarrese would not come down, and seeing the growing 
distress of their own men, the French captains agreed to 
wait, in the hopes that the Captal’s patience might be less 
long than their own. 

As they hesitated and wavered, a little band of horse¬ 
men came towards them from the lines of the Navarrese. 
French prisoners they were who, seeing the faces of friends 
and relations among the ranks of their countrymen, came, 
as was the casual custom of the day, to pass the time of 
day with them until such time as the battle should start ; 
and none stopped them or said them nay. When later 
the fighting was joined they would retire to the " side 
lines,” each keeping eager eyes on his own particular 
" master ” in the hopes of seeing him slain ; for then he 
would be free to claim his arms and rush to the assistance 
of his friends. But now, intent on gossip, they came 
pricking over the narrow space between the two armies. 
When they heard the matter that the captains were dis¬ 
cussing, they protested strongly against their intention 
of waiting until the next day, for the Captal expected 
reinforcements at any moment, they said; but, asked 
how to make the Captal come down from his hill and 
give immediate battle, they shrugged their shoulders and 
rode back from whence they had come; yet they left 
the French captains convinced that they must fight that 
day or not at all, for the Captal already outnumbered 
them by five to three. 

Then the first thing to do was to decide who should 
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govern the fight, and whose rallying-cry should be raised. 
All looked towards the Count of Auxerre, the highest 
among them in blood and birth. But Auxerre refused, 
saying, '' I am still over young for such responsibility and 
such honour. This is the first pitched battle that ever I 
have seen—so do you choose a more experienced than I 
to lead you in it. Here are many who know better than 
I how such things are ordered ; take one of them, I beg 
of you.” The captains looked from one to the other in 
perplexity, and appealed once more to the young count, 
so far above them all in station. But he would not listen. 
" I will be your comrade this day,” he said; " but command 
I will not.” Then one of the captains turned his eyes 
towards Bertrand, and other eyes followed suit, until at 
last all were gazing at him where he sat apart, silently 
squinting at the sweat that ran down his nose while his 
betters decided the order of the day. Appealing to him, 
they found him to be less reluctant than the young Auxerre 
to assume responsibility and command ; and when it was 
proposed that he should lead them as being the most 
experienced of them all, and that the cry of " N6tre Dame ! 
Guesclin ! ” should be raised, he agreed readily enough. 
Thus, having named a commander, all were prepared for 
an immediate assault of the heights where the Captal sat 
so stubbornly; but Bertrand raised his hand. " Gently, 
Seigneurs! Gently! The enemy are as anxious as 
we are for the fight—or so I hope—but they must come 
down if they would have it; and come down I will make 
them, and I will show you how.” 

Then he gave orders that the army should feign a 
retreat. They drew back as far as the river and dis¬ 
mounted, while the waggons, the baggage, and the servants 
crossed the bridge to the other side, A few men-at-arms 
did the like, to lend colour to an otherwise unconvincing 
tale. The Captal, up on his hill, smiled sceptically at 
the sight; but a young Englishman, John Joel, cried out, 
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" Seigneurs, Seigneurs, ride after them speedily ; do you 
not see that the French run from us?” The Captal 
would have checked him, saying, " Nay, John ; nay, John ; 
never believe that such men as those flee from a battle. 
There is malice behind it.” But John, being a young man 
and therefore one who took no heed of the words of his 
elders, spurred forward, crying, " Saint George ! Navarre ! 
Forward, follow me—I go a-iighting ! ” The Captal 
snatched at his bridle, but he was too late, the young man 
was half-way down the hill, trailing his men behind him ; 
so the Gascon must needs spur forward too, or break the 
order of his battles, and crying, " Come, then ! Let us 
go down ! Messire John shall not fight without me,” he 
led forward his men. ” Ha ! ” said Bertrand, seeing them 
come, " you have kept us waiting, Seigneurs ! ” 

In a ragged line they came, because of their disordered 
start, and they found what the Captal had feared they 
would—the dismounted French, Bretons, and Gascons in 
solid battle array, wheeled about and waiting on foot to 
take them on the flank. Yet, in spite of the ill-launched 
attack and the well-ordered defence, the odds of numbers 
were heavily with the Navarrese, and the day was not 
to be won by a single feint well carried out. There was 
serious fighting to be done, and Gascon must prove Gascon 
to the hilt, and Breton too. Cries of “ Notre Dame ! 
Guesclin! ” were answered by “ Saint George ! Navarre ! ” 
while the ominous " Tue ! Tue ! Tue ! ” made a staccato 
accompaniment to the whole. 

John Joel, riding gallantly, was the first to throw 
himself upon the solid squares of the dismounted enemy, 
and the first to be killed ; and so earned for himself much 
glory, though small profit. The young Auxerre, in his 
capacity of ” comrade,” fought with the best, and d’Albret 
set bis Gascons hardily against those of the Captal. Ber¬ 
trand, head lowered, went forward with the unwieldy 
charge of a bull. Excellent strategist but indifferent 
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tactician, lie was full of cunning befoie the event, but at 
the first sound of steel upon steel all his subtlety left him, 
and he was no more than a Breton fighting man, a “tete 
do Breton,” bent on having his way at whatever cost. 
So, wrapping his Bretons about him as a man might a 
cloak about his sword-aim, he ploughed his way forward, 
hacking and hewing a road to where the banner of the 
Captal floated from a bush to make a rallying-point for 
the Navarrese. Straight for it he went, and was pleased 
to come at it over the dead body of his ancient’enemy, 
the Bastard of Moreuil. The banner down, he hacked 
his wajr back again, and only stopped when there was no 
longer anything left before him to hack at. His sub¬ 
ordinates laboured with a like goodwill, and by the time 
the sun was set the French captains were able to gaze 
upon a sight that had long been foreign to their eyes— 
that of a victorious field. 

The doors of Rheims Cathedral were wide-flung to 
allow the passage of Charles, the Fifth of the Name— 
crowned, anointed, and consecrated—King of France. 
Out from between the doors he came, with the emblems 
of his royalty upon him ; but scarcely had he taken a 
step forward than he was brought to a halt by a travel- 
stained man who flung himself, panting, at his feet, and 
gasped out, “ Messire du Guesclin, Sire !—Cocherel! ” 
The words were meaningless to the new king, but the 
radiant expression of the messenger was not. He realised, 
and gave thanks to God for it, that the new reign was 
to be opened under the auspices of glad tidings. The 
first words he heard as king were du Guesclin and Cocherel 
—the names of a captain and a victory. And for ever 
afterwards those two were coupled in his mind. 

A truly royal gift did Bertrand lay at the feet of his 
king upon his coronation day, and royally was he rewarded. 
Though no more than a simple knight, he was raised to 
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be Chamberlain to the king, Marshal of Normandy, and 
Count of Longueville. Longueville—as ancient and as 
noble a title as there was in France. On that day, if 
never before or since, Charles the Fifth was generous. 
True, the lands and the title were torn from the King of 
Navarre for the purpose, and so cost him little; but it 
was a recompense fit to bring the water of envy to the 
mouth of many a greater man than Bertrand du 
Guesclin, 

The people of Paris lined the streets, impatient to see 
the man of whose name and very existence they had 
been unaware so short a time ago. Most were still 
ignorant of his name, though they knew that he was the 
Count of Longueville ; but for them he had a name and a 
title that made him unique throughout the land of France, 
that almost sanctified him. He was “ the man who had 
won a battle.” So, anxious to behold this marvel, they 
waited with such patience as a Parisian crowd could 
muster; and presently their patience was rewarded, and 
he came. Yet, when they saw him, their cries of welcome 
were silenced by a strange feeling of disillusionment. Was 
this the hero, this ugly, short, rough-hewn man of forty- 
five perched up on a horse too tall for him ? This man so 
heavily muscled that his elbows stuck out awkwardly 
from his ungraceful body ? This man so thick and so wide 
that his proportions seemed to be the same from whatever 
angle you looked at him ? Where were the silks and the 
satins, the jewels and the plumes and the embroidery ? 
Where the resplendent, gold-inlaid armour and the gem- 
encrusted arms ? Where the silver horse-shoes and the 
splendid housings ? Where any of those things that made 
a seigneur worth staring at ? In silent disapproval they 
looked at the unpolished, scarred leg-armour, the blackened 
mail under a stained leather jaque that had once had a 
black eagle blazoned on it ; looked at the plain, serviceable 
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weapons, the battered shield ; at the squaie, brown fists, 
the unlovely face, and the close-cropped hair. So they 
let him pass ; he black and scowling because of the em¬ 
barrassment of their unwelcoming stare, they silent because 
of their disappointed amazement. 

And then little by little it dawned upon them, those 
labouring men and women in their workers’ smocks and 
sabots, with the marks of their toil upon them and its 
implements in their hands, that this man was only such 
another as they themselves were. He was an honest 
working-man in the garb of his calling, with his tools at 
belt and saddle-bow ; a simple man who toiled at his 
allotted task, and who took pride in no display other than 
the worthy accomplishment of that task. They softened 
towards him, yet remained silent, daunted by the scowling 
brows and the outthrust lower lip and all the apparent 
arrogance of his bearing. Then some one in the crowd— 
belike some pert apprentice—called him by name with 
the impudent fearlessness of his kind. “ Bertrand ! ” he 
cried. “ He, Bertrand! ” The people looked at one 
another, shocked at such irreverent greeting of a seigneur 
with so great a name and so forbidding a face. But the 
results were not so terrible as they might have been. 
Bertrand turned his head towards the voice that, alone in 
all that crowd, had welcomed him, albeit impertinently. 
He raised his hand in salute, the scowl left his face, his 
mouth stretched into a wide and friendly grin, while his 
small eyes twinkled merrily. Instantly the spell of silence 
was broken, a wave of fellow-feeling drowned the dis¬ 
illusionment and the misunderstanding. Looking at his 
frank, good-natured smile, the people of Paris hailed him 
with a tremendous shout, rose to him, took him to their 
hearts, accepted him as one of their own. A hundred 
voices took up the cry of " Bertrand! Bertrand! ” 
They surged about him, clutching at his bridle, his stirrups, 
his person. They hurled ribald Parisian compliments at 
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him, and he answered with even less delicate Breton 
insults, which pleased them mightily. 

Paris, that can love and can hate as can no other city, 
gave her love wholly and lavishly that day. As “ Ber¬ 
trand ” she hailed him at their first meeting, and no title 
or dignity could ever wipe that simple name from her heait 
or her lips. 

Charles V., when he heard how that inconstant jade, 
Paris, had surrendered heart and body to her new and 
unpromising lover, stroked his long nose and thought, 
" That is a man I can use ” ; while his young brother, 
Louis d’Anjou, hearing the tale of the battle of Cocherel, 
and with his young warrior's heart reaching out for a 
more martial hero to worship than his elder brother, 
cried, " That is a man I can love ! ” 

The spark of popularity that Paris had struck caught 
and ran like fire through a wheat-field over the land of 
France. The name of du Guesclin became as familiar 
to those he fought for as it had long been to those he 
fought against. The humble folk of Normandy had 
known him these three years past, those of Brittany had 
always known him ; and now to the uttermost provinces 
of the kingdom mothers said to their infants, " Bertrand 
will take you if you are not good " (ay, and so he would 
have, and tossed them to his high saddle-bow, laughing 
at their small wickednesses). Fathers said to sons, “ The 
Count of Longueville does not waste his money on wenches 
and silly clothes ” (no ; but never could he see a pair of 
dice without emptying his pockets upon the table). Rich 
uncles said to their poor nephew's, “ The Marshal was 
making his own way in the world long before he had your 
years ” (but his first step upon that way had been the 
theft of his mother’s jewels). While to the older folk he 
was become a symbol of righteousness and of virtue re¬ 
warded to be held up before the unwilling gaze of the 
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young, the young themselves imagined him as a lean and 
saintly figure riding with eyes east up in prayer to Heaven, 
or walking sedately with gaze fixed in meditation upon 
the ground. So that when the less edifying but more 
human reality of him appeared before them, and they 
found him to be a bluff soldier with a humorous tongue, 
a flaming temper, a generous heart, and a somewhat coarse 
•fashion of speech, they were at first astounded, and then 
ravished with this doubtful model of sanctity that had been 
given them to pattern their behaviour upon. And as for 
the fighting men, such was the strange fascination that he 
always had for them, that at the very sight of him they 
went to him as wasps do to honey. Never did eagle soar 
more swiftly or higher into the sunlight than did the Black 
Eagle of Brittany into the adoration of the simple folk 
of the land of France. 

'flie victory of Cocherel caused other people, too, to 
take thought. The King of Navarre, seeing that, what 
with the new marshal and the English both occupying 
Normandy, his own domains in the duchy could never 
be other than frying-pan or fire, exchanged them, such of 
them as were left to him, against the less glorious but 
more peaceful seigniorie of Montpellier. 

The brigands heard of the battle of Cocherel, and were 
unimpressed. Who were they to cower before a simple 
Breton knight, gilded as he might be with the titles of 
marshal and count, they who had brought disaster to 
such as Jacques de Bourbon and the Tancarvilles ? They 
who had received, laughing, the excommunication launched 
against them by Tope Urbaine V. from his palace at 
Avignon, and still flourished as the gieen bay-tree ? 
France was their " dining-room," 1 said they, and they 
would see to it that they dined both often and richly 
therein. And were there not now many added mouths 
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hungry for the feast ? For many English, both great and 
small, had refused to obey the summons of Edward to 
vacate the territories ceded in virtue of the Treaty of 
Bretigny and, loath to return to a peaceful but profitless 
life in England, had joined the bands or formed new bands 
of their own. “ Les tard-venus " they were called, but 
however late their coming, they made up for lost time ; 
so that at last the peasants, when they saw enemy spears 
approaching, be they Norman, Gascon, or renegade French, 
were wont to raise the panic-cry of " The English ! The 
English as they fled to the safety of forest or hilltop, 
leaving their poor belongings to the mercy of the spoilers. 
King Charles encouraged them in their coupling of the 
words English and brigand, for he saw in it a prop for the 
slender growth of patriotism he was at such pains to 
foster. 

In Brittany, the negotiations between Blois and Mont- 
fort came to a turbulent end. Neither was willing, in the 
division of the duchy, to cede to the other the rich city of 
Nantes, the fairest of Brittany’s children; and there 
being no Breton Solomon to decide between the two 
contestants for its possession, the two sides drew angrily 
apart and, with a cry of “ All or nothing,” unsheathed 
their swords, unslung their axes, and lowered the vizors 
of their helmets. 

Montfort was at Aurai, and with him were John Chandos, 
Robert Knolles, Hugh Calverley, and the Breton, Olivier 
de Clisson. There Charles de Blois marched to meet 
him, and behind him came Rohan, Loh 4 ac, Kergorlai, 
Beaumanoir, Charles de Dinan, the two Houssaies, and 
Alain Keranlouet, their spears and banners a marching 
forest for numbers, 

Bertrand turned an anxious ear towards the sounds of 
strife that came on the winds from Brittany, and an anxious 
eye towards the king. Charles, remembering the promise 
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he had made, gave him his freedom, and with it his blessing 
and two hundred lances; and as an afterthought, the 
young Count of Auxerre. With these evidences of royal 
favour, he turned his back upon his command of Normandy 
and took the road that leads to Aurai—a road that runs, 
or can run, through Pontorson, that lies so close to the 
Mont Saint Michel. Through Pontorson he went in a 
whirl of haste, and on a fine September morning Tiphaine 
saw from her high windows the dust of an army on the 
march towards the west ; saw a smaller cloud that detached 
itself and came moving north towards the mountain ; saw 
a glint of arms on the beach far across the waters, and her 
husband coming home. Home, but only for a space long 
enough to crush her body in his huge embrace, to lay his 
brown cheek against the soft whiteness of her neck, to 
kiss her gentle hands ; and then to horse again and away, 
to where the dust of his troops still hung against the sky. 
But she, instead of saying " Go ! ” cried “ Stay! ” now, 
holding him back, clinging to him, talking to him, breath¬ 
less, of the aspects of the planets, of the tide of fortune, 
of good and evil spirits at battle, until he stopped her 
mouth with his, asking her if she would have him fail 
his duke—send his men where he dared not go himself ? 
Where he dared not go because a dream-filled woman had 
seen a cloud across the moon ? 

The morning of the 28th of September saw the two 
hosts facing each other across a blaze of Breton gorse. 
The air was heavy with fate, for this was to be the last 
card of the game, the last throw of the dice. Men whispered 
one to the other that, did Blois or Montfort fall, there 
should be no quarter for either, neither captivity nor 
ransom, but death, inexorable. Such were the orders, for 
men were weary of this profitless struggle for the ducal 
crown. 

At the head of the two centre battles Blois and Mont- 
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fori faced each other, mounted. Beitrand, on foot, held 
ihe left wing of Blois, and the Count of Auxcrre the right. 
Opposite to them, Knolles faced Bertrand, and the Breton, 
CILson, faced Auxerre. John Chandos rode free, govern¬ 
ing the whole. Looking at the host of Blois, lie cried, 
" God help me, but it is true that here is the flower of 
chivalry, much wisdom, and good order.” But whatever 
his admiration for the “ bon sens ” of his antagonists, 
he had even better himself. He detached Hugh Calverley 
and bade him take his troop of two hundred mounted men 
out of the press, ride with them to the top of a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, and there wait until such time as he should 
be bidden to join the fray. Calverley looked at him with 
amazed face. Was he to sit twiddling his thumbs on the 
top of a hill while his friends made merry on the plain 
below ? By Saint George, no ! He would not so dis¬ 
honour himself for any mad whim of John Chandos’, 
captain-in-cliief though he might be. Chandos ordered 
and pleaded—and some say, wept—saying, “ Messire 
Hugh, you must do it, or I will have to ”; until at last, 
with the sullen face of a child sent up to bed before the 
party, he did as he was bidden. Bertrand watched the 
placing of this reserve with amazement and admiration. 
He had thought himself to be an inflexible disciplinarian, 
but not even he could have asked and obtained such a 
thing from one of his lieutenants. He looked back to 
where the reserves of Blois hung close to the rear of the 
battles, and from where they would, he knew from ex¬ 
perience, fling themselves headlong into the fight at the 
first blow struck, and so be busily occupied elsewhere 
when the need for their presence at a given spot should 
arise. He sighed. There was still something to be learned 
in the way of discipline from these English, it would seem. 

Tiphaine sat motionless before her fire. A hundred 
times that day she had pressed her forehead against the 
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window, hoping against hope that she might sec the flicker 
of red and black on the far-away beach. A hundred 
times she had knelt before the pitiful, pitiless Christ that 
hung above her bed. A hundred times she had picked up 
her crystal ball and set it aside again, for she dared not 
gaze into its depths ; and when night came, she drew the 
curtains close, lest she see the ominous stars. And now 
she sat motionless, almost thoughtless, gazing into the 
smouldering fire. 

A little flame flickered in its depths, a little flame 
that climbed up and up the half-consumed log ; a little 
flame that burned hardily, fluttering like a small black 
and red banner. Could it but reach the highest point, 
there where a fragment of bark still clung to the scorched 
wood, then, then, she would begin to hope. , . . With a 
crash the log fell, and on the hearth was nothing but 
cinders and ashes. Draw her curtains as she might and 
hide her crystal ball, the omen had found her out, 

Under the clear autumn sunlight the two hosts faced 
each other, each captain eyeing his opponent warily. A 
silence and a stillness such as that that comes before an 
earthquake lay over them. Then, a tiny commotion, a 
flash of running white; Duke Charles’ greyhound had 
slipped from its leash and, with all the speed of its slender 
legs, it fled towards the lines of Montfort. By Mont fort’s 
horse it checked and fawned ; set its forepaws on his foot 
in the stirrup, lifted its long muzzle, and licked his hand. 
A murmur rose from the massed hosts, a murmur of hope 
and fear; “ An omen ! An omen! ” The duke's face was 
as white as death, but he gave no other sign ; while Mont¬ 
fort, his eyes blazing, laughed aloud before he lucked the 
faithless animal savagely aside with his foot. And so 
the battle of Aurai opened with the treason of a dog. 

At that sign the spell was broken, and the two armies 
surged forward to the meeting. For a little eacli side 
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held its ground, straining like two bulls, forehead to fore¬ 
head. Then the right wing of Blois began a little to 
waver. The young Count of Auxerre proved the inex¬ 
perience he had feared at Cocherel. Clisson, the battle- 
taught Clisson, sensed it and pushed him hard, The young 
Frenchman was wounded, blinded of an eye ; and half- 
mad with pain, fought wildly; felt his men giving about 
him, and could not rally them. Blinded with his own 
blood he struggled on, until he was dragged from the 
saddle, and Clisson and his men poured over and around 
him. Clisson, the great bronze wings that decked his 
helmet brilliant in the sun, cast his proud hawk’s gaze over 
the field, and for a little an emotion fiercer even than 
revenge shook him—his Breton pride of blood. Here 
he, a Breton, drove the French before him; while over 
there du Guesclin, his enemy but still his countryman, 
made steady progress against the English. In his heart 
he cried, " Hardi, Bertrand ! Hardi! “ Then he lowered 
his head and set to the task in hand—that of killing Bretons. 
For, Auxerre being routed, he turned about and fell upon 
the flank of the centre battle, the battle of Charles de 
Blois. And that centre, faced by Montfort and flanked 
by Clisson, broke and crumbled like dried mud before a 
spring freshet ; and like mud, was whirled away on the 
flood. 

Duke Charles, wounded, strove to make a living dam 
of his body ; but the shadow of the omen was over him, 
and his heart was not in the business. God had spoken, 
God had judged against him, and God’s will must be done. 
He went with the tide ; and at last, weak with pain of 
body and soul, he reeled from his saddle and came down 
on his back, under a tree. Under a tree a Montfort man 
found him, unable to rise because of his hurts and the 
weight of his armour. The soldier unhesitatingly set his 
knee upon the duke’s breast ; and without thought of the 
princely ransom he held there beneath him—for once a 
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Breton has grasped and understood an order, he clings 
to it with the tenacity of death—he pushed up the vizor, 
lowered the chin-piece. Then, with a hand that shook 
because of the blue eyes below him that looked up calm 
and unflinching, he snatched out the short dagger from 
his belt, set its point beneath the jaw-bone, and drove it 
home. The War of the Breton Succession was over. 

The soldier, his work done, sprang to his feet and 
crossed himself; abashed, not because of his dagger in 
a man’s throat, but because of his rough knee that had 
outraged the person of one who was perhaps—God alone 
could tell—the rightful Duke of Brittany. Charles de Blois 
lay with calm, untroubled eyes. He could not speak for 
the dagger in his throat; but his lips moved, and the soldier 
stood with bent head, watching reverently the prayer he 
could not hear. Presently the lips were still—peaceful, 
smiling. The dying man cast one long glance out over 
the fair land of Brittany, one up towards the sky. Then 
he turned his eyes upon the soldier. The man crossed 
himself again, knelt, putting his knee in the dust this 
time as though he did homage to his lord ; then stretched 
forth his hand and plucked out the dagger. He heard a 
whispered “ God forgive me the death of my fellow- 
countrymen," then the blood rushed up, scalding, over 
his hand and arm. With a cry he leaped to his feet and 
ran blindly before him, sobbing, his knuckles pressed 
against his teeth . 1 

Bertrand, holding his left wing stubbornly, was blind 
and deaf to all these things. Only he knew that his 
banner-bearer moved steadily forward, that the Black 
Eagle came on while the Black Raven gave ground before 
it, slowly, inch by inch, but steadily. 

Chandos, who did not suffer from the Berserk blind¬ 
ness that afflicts Bretons in battle, stood up in his stirrups 

1 It -was said that the slayer of Duke Charles was smitten with mad¬ 
ness immediately after the accomplishment of his deed. 
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and swept the held with his keen blue eyes. He saw the 
banner of Auxerre swept away, saw the White Ermine 
go down ; saw the Black Eagle alone making good war¬ 
fare, towering over the Raven, ready far the stoop and the 
kill. His eyes twinkled for a moment as he thought of a 
scene in the Duke of Lancaster’s tent some eight years 
before, and " I shall not offer to lend him arms this day,” 
he thought. Then he raised his hand, looking towards 
the hill where Hugh Calverley sat disconsolate with his 
two hundred spears behind him. " Bring me du Guesclin,” 
he cried “ I have need of him.” Calverley, who had 
bitten the nails from his lingers and the skin from his 
lips, needed no second bidding. With a cry of triumph 
he came thundering down the hill and gave with all the 
weight of his two hundred men upon the rear of the Breton 
left wing. Bertrand, fighting on behind his banner, did 
not see them, did not hear them ; had forgotten the very 
existence of those reserves that had caused him so much 
admiration a few hours earlier. Only he knew that of a 
sudden he was assailed from all sides. Horses loomed 
out of nowhere, and the shadow of death ran beside them. 
Blows rained from above, and, as he guarded high, hands 
clutched at him from below. Hands as myriad as the 
clinging tentacles of an octopus, hands that snatched, 
that drew him down. Hands clutching at his arms, tearing 
the weapons from his grasp, striving to master him ; for 
he was no longer one of those humble folk that are slain 
without more ado, he was a rich prize, to be savagely 
fought for. He spread his feet, bent his shoulders, shaking 
his great body like a wild boar with the hounds upon it. 
Men scattered at the flail-like sweep of his arms, at the 
heave of his huge shoulders; but ever more and more 
came to take their places. At last, under the weight of 
them, he sagged and, still fighting, came to his knees. 
The pack swarmed and piled over him, a swaying mass of 
struggling arms and legs. At length a young esquire of 



Chandos’ broke free from the mass and, as though it were 
the trophy of hoof or bloody ear that he displayed, held 
up over his head a battered steel gauntlet. 

Tiphaine waited. Was there never to be an end of 
that black night of waiting ? When at last the dawn came, 
she dragged herself, grey-faced and stiff with cold, back 
to the high window. She did not pray, she did not think ; 
only she stood there, staring blindly at the blazing mirror 
of the sea under the rising sun, so that at last there was 
nothing before her eyes but a black mist shot through 
with fiery streaks ; so that she did not see a boat that put 
off from the far shore, Saw nothing until the herald 
was there, kneeling at her feet, kissing her cold hand. 
And when she saw him, she could not hear the words he 
spoke because of the great rushing noise that filled her 
ears. What was it that pounded thus in her brain and 
deafened her ? Not her blood, for there was no drop of 
it left alive in her body. It was fear—fear—that thundered 
at her heart and clamoured in her ears. Fear that would 
not let her think, would not let her hear, until she put 
the two strong hands of her courage upon it and stifled 
it into silence. 

" Tell me, Guesclin,” 1 she said. Then at last she heard, 
and, hearing, laughed a wild shrill laugh; and swaying 
forward as though she would fall, she kissed the herald 
on the brow. Prisoner! She heard, prisoner! The 
kneeling man still talked on, the battle lost—Duke Charles 
dead—but she waved his news away as though it were 
no more than a buzzing fly that irritated her. What did 
she care that all the dukes in the world died, so that her 
husband still lived ? 

Bertrand had recourse once more to John Chandos’ 
wardrobe; but it was not plate-armour that he had this 

1 A herald often took his master’s name, only dropping the particle. 
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time, but rather a velvet gown in which to dine and take 
his ease. And both dine and take his ease he did. 
His battle was fought and lost, his duke dead and 
honourably buried ; for the young Montfort had searched 
the field and searched it again until at last he came 
upon the dead body of his enemy stretched out 
under the tree, the dagger wound in his throat. He had 
sorrowed over the pitiful corpse, while “ heart’s water 
mounted to his eyes ” ; 1 “ Dolant suis de sa mort, et 
qu’il est trepassez ! ” he mourned, until Chandos, a thought 
impatient, jogged his elbow, saying, “ Take care lest he 
resuscitate, Monseigneur ! ” The young man had looked 
up then, and the two smiled at each other. And now the 
body of Charles de Chatillon, Count of Blois and Duke of 
Brittany, lay in splendour in Aurai Cathedral. 

Bertrand had heard of these things, and had said with 
a simple sincerity, “ I had rather be dead than that this 
thing should be true.” But the thing was true, and he 
not dead ; and useless mourning would not mend matters. 
So he sat down to dine with John Chandos. 

Chandos watched him at his meal with some dismay. 
Not that his table manners were not somewhat improved, 
for they were. He no longer wiped greasy fingers on hair 
or tablecloth, no longer tore with his teeth at a bone 
grasped in both fists ; yet improved manners in no wise 
impaired his appetite, and the good John, a careful man 
of his goods for all his generosity, hoped that he might 
not have the feeding of his prisoner for over long. He 
therefore turned his thoughts and the conversation in the 
direction of ransoms. Had it been a matter of the simple 
Breton knight that he had known at Rennes, he would 
have asked a nominal sum of him and let him go—for 
he was not a German or a Spaniard to squeeze a good man 
dry. But when it came to a Chamberlain of the King of 
France and a Marshal of Normandy, the question was a 

1 G'uill'MiTno rle ° int- A Tidi-£ 
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different one. So, when the moment for the naming of 
a figure came, he named it, unhesitating—ioo.ooo gold 
florins. Bertrand twisted his wide mouth into a grin, 
albeit a rueful one; but there are times when even a 
Breton may not haggle. He thought of Tiphaine, and of 
how she had read disaster for him in the stars; and, 
raising his humorous little eyes to his host, he said solemnly, 
“ There is no fool like the fool who will not listen to hh 
wife.” Which sentiment went over the head of the good 
John, he being a single man; and he contented himself 
with remarking that if Bertrand could not pay his own 
ransom, there were those who were well able to do it for 
him. 

King Charles heard with some displeasure of the defeat 
of Aurai. Not that he grieved over much for his cousin 
of Blois, for Blois had never been other than a weapon— 
albeit a valuable one—in his hands. The weapon was 
broken, and therefore it behoved him to choose another 
one, and quickly. Walking up and down his room in his 
long, old man's robes, he meditated. 

He was not one to keep the broken pieces of a sword 
for sentimental reasons. The sword of Blois was shattered ; 
and the useless fragments, the Countess of Blois and her 
young son, he threw from him ruthlessly. A woman, 
incapable of bearing arms, and a little lad, still a hostage 
in England—useless, both of them. He must search else¬ 
where. Rohan, Laval, Beaumanoir, Conan ; great names 
and great warriors, but unacceptable to Brittany so long 
as a member of the ancient ducal house still lived. Rubbing 
his long nose he meditated, frowning to himself. Then of 
a sudden a thought came to him, and he smiled. How 
could a disarmed man remedy his loss more advantageously 
to himself than by snatching his opponent's weapon from 
him ? Arm himself and disarm his enemy with one and 
the same gesture ? That gesture was speedily made. 

The Archbishop of Rheims was sent to Brittany, and 
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to the young Montfort, who was Jean de Bretagne and 
the last male descendant of the House of Brittany. The 
old man talked, and the young man listened, The Arch¬ 
bishop spoke, among other things, of the duty of Christians 
to keep the peace, of the horrors of war, of the sin of 
shedding blood ; and so impressed was Montfort with the 
sanctity of some of his arguments and the worldly good 
sense of the others, that he agreed readily to the bargain 
suggested to him. Agreed to go to Paris and pay homage 
to King Charles for the Duchy of Brittany ; for, as vassal 
of the French king, he would have the whole of the duchy 
solidly behind him, while as that of Edward, he would 
have but that small portion of it that already followed his 
fortunes, and the whole bitter struggle would begin 
again. King Charles, on his side, once the homage paid, 
agreed to support and uphold him against all other possible 
pretenders to the ducal coronet. The Countess of Blois 
should be pensioned, relegated to her own county of 
Penthi&vre, where she could spend the rest of her life in 
praying that Montfort might not marry ; for, in the event 
of his dying childless, it had been promised her that the 
succession should revert to her young son. 

So with one dextrous twist of the wrist, King Charles 
snatched the sword of Brittany from the hands of Edward. 

King Edward dashed his fists together and his eyes 
flamed with anger when he heard the tidings. He had 
faced two kings of France, Philippe and Jean, both most 
royal enemies and mighty warriors. Bit by bit, for all 
their prowess of arms, he had wrested their lands from 
them, in battle after battle he had sent them down to 
defeat, in campaign after campaign he had worsted them. 
He had brought them low, one after the other, as low as 
the dust ; albeit the honourable dust of the battlefield. 
And now here was this son and grandson of theirs, this 
half-paralysed, white-faced, puny lad, who stood up and 
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dared to say him nay. This weakling who could not bear 
the weight of arms, this poltroon who had never shown his 
face on a battlefield and his back only once, at Poitiers ; 
this long-robed clerk was giving him more trouble than 
ever his war-like, chivalrous father or grandfather had 
done before him. It was through him that the Treaty of 
London had been torn up, and the seaboard of France 
lost ; through him that he had been forced to renounce 
his claim to the throne of France ; through him and that 
ruffianly Breton whom he had seen fit to raise to the dignity 
of Marshal, that he had been driven bag and baggage 
out of Normandy, lost the alliance of the King of Navarre. 
That he, Edward the Warrior-King, should be thus checked, 
thwarted by a whey-faced young bookworm better versed 
in the lore of monks than in that of chivalry was unthink¬ 
able, unendurable. He must be given a lesson. 

The ducal coronet of Brittany having been salvaged 
from the wreckage of Aurai, King Charles bethought him 
of the lesser treasures that still lay submerged there. 
The young Auxerre had lost an eye, a matter that could 
scarcely be remedied ; and as for his ransom, he was not 
poor, and could see to the matter himself. The Bretons, 
the Senechal Beaumanoir and Charles de Dinan, were also 
prisoners, but also had the wherewithal to find their own 
way to freedom ; and if they had not, then let Bretons 
help Bretons. But there was another Breton, far more 
valuable than those two put together, both for his personal 
qualities and because he was sworn to the service of France- 
And that one could no more pay his own ransom than he 
could write a love lyric. Obviously, if Charles wanted his 
man, he must pay for him; and Charles did not relish 
the spending of money. So he paced up and down his 
chamber, his thin hands tucked up inside his wide sleeves 
like a monk, and sought for another and cheaper way out. 
Perhaps, even as he had exchanged the dead Blois for the 
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living Montfort, he might exchange a captive Breton for 
a free one ; leave his own man in prison, and replace him, 
for nothing, by enticing away one of Edward’s captains. 
A Breton it must be ; and there was Olivier de Clisson 
to hand, a Breton, and one that did not overly love the 
foreign masters lie served. 

Guesclin, Clisson ; the king weighed the one against 
the other. He did not like Clisson, but never did his 
personal likes or dislikes weigh so much as a grain of sand 
in the scales of his judgment. Clisson was as Breton as 
ever was du Guesclin ; but while the latter was like the 
wide heather and granite plains of Brittany—steep and 
rough going sometimes, but the way always open and clear 
to see—Clisson was like its dark, tormented forests, his 
mind a haunted Broceliande, about which he wandered 
blindly, lost, seeking for a way out, but ever coming back 
to the same spot; a spot where lay the body of his father, 
dead at the hands of King Philippe of France. And— 
even could he be persuaded to step across that body, 
would he not be for ever looking back at it over his 
shoulder ? A dead man barred Clisson's way to allegiance, 
while another man in dying had left du Guesclin’s way 
clear. For he had sworn loyalty and service to France 
" so long as Duke Charles should not have need of him ” > 
and Duke Charles would never have need of him more. 

And again ; what of the popularity of the two men ? 
The humble folk of France—would they accept the fierce 
beauty of Clisson in the place of the friendly gargoyle to 
whom they had given their hearts ? The fighting men— 
would they follow as eagerly after a man who came with 
the shadow of treason like a dark cloak about him, as 
they did after that one who was haloed about with the 
memory of Cocherel ? No ; the name of Guesclin weighed 
heavily against that of Clisson. There would seem to be 
nothing for it then, but to pay the ransom. The thought 
of those 100,000 pieces of gold tormented the king ,* but 
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of a sudden his face cleared. He called his secretaries 
and prepared to dictate to them, but on second thoughts 
dismissed them again. 

Bertrand, as was the custom, had been let go on 
parole in order that he might be enabled to busy himself 
with the collecting of his ransom. He was free until 
Easter of the next year, when, if he failed in his attempt, 
he must deliver himself up again to John Chandos. King 
Charles smiled to himself. He would let him alone for 
a few months ; let him struggle with his own affairs, let 
let him discover that he was less competent in the business 
of raising money than he was in that of raising troops. 
The time for bargaining would come then. 

Bertrand had taken himself and his burden of debt 
to his town of La Roche-Tesson, for in his estates in Nor¬ 
mandy, if nowhere else, he might hope to find money. 
He had sent for his brother Olivier to join him there, for 
Olivier was one of those superior beings who could add 
two and two together without having recourse to his 
fingers ; yet the young man's financial genius had but 
served to show him what the real meaning of 100,000 gold 
florins was. 

For months now, because of his parole, Bertrand had 
not held a weapon in his hands, nor felt the weight of 
armour on his shoulders ; and civilian garments galled 
his great body as steel might that of a courtier. And 
now he looked forward with an anxious frown to the ever- 
approaching day when he must ride, in that same civilian 
garb, to deliver himself up to John Chandos at Poitiers, 

But to him in his perplexity there came an officer of 
the King’s Treasury, King Charles, he said, hearing of 
his marshal’s embarrassment, and not insensible to services 
rendered by him in the past, was anxious to assist him in 
his trouble. He would, in fact, out of the generosity of 
his heart, advance the first instalment of the ransom if 
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Messire du Guesclin was still unable to produce it on the 
stipulated day; would, moreover, give his bond for the 
payment of the rest of it. There were, of course, certain 
conditions to be fulfilled ; and the officer waved an airy 
hand. The first was that, on the day that Messire 
du Guesclin used the king’s money for the first payment— 
40,000 florins—he would in return cede to the crown his 
County of Longueville, “ together with the fortresses, the 
lands, and all other things of whatever nature appertain¬ 
ing thereto,” and renounce “ on his faith and oath” for 
himself and on behalf of his successors, to all possible 
future claims on the said county. Though he might, the 
officer hastened to assure him, retain the title if not the 
lands ; he was still to be the Count of Longueville. The 
second condition was that Messire du Guesclin should 
promise, " on his faith and oath,” to lead or to drive the 
Free Companies outside the Kingdom of France, without 
delay, and without exacting financial or other aid from 
the king, from his subjects, or from his good towns. 1 

The officer laid the two undertakings on the table, 
ready for the signature ; and beside them he caused various 
money-bags to be placed, so that Bertrand might see with 
his own eyes wliat 40,000 pieces of gold looked like; 
40,000 pieces to be had for a few scratches of the pen ! 
There before him lay freedom, and the right to hear arms 
again ; surely worth the making of two signatures, difficult 
and laborious though the task might be. Firmly he grasped 
the pen, and courageously set to work; and by dint of 
some hard breathing and sweating the thing was done, 
the signature was accomplished, the seal affixed. Then 
he bade his brother, Olivier, do likewise, " for greater 
security,” and so that the king might be assured that he 
would never, on a plea of illiteracy, claim that he had 
acted without a full knowledge of the nature of the docu- 

1 Extracts from these two undertakings, with translations, are given 
at Appendices III. and IIIa. 
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ment he signed. Both documents were duly sealed and 
signed ; though, judging by the dates upon them, he seems 
to have required a week of rest between his efforts. Then, 
with a sigh of relief, he dropped his pen and stretched out 
his hand for his sword, well content with his bargain. His 
county was gone, it is true; but Tiphaine would still be 
the Countess of Longueville. He had promised to under¬ 
take a task against which the gieatest soldiers of France 
had broken themselves in vain; but he was never one to 
say " I can’t,” when it was a question of arms and not 
of books. 

King Charles, too, was well pleased with the bargain. 
He had his man free, his county of Longueville—or rather 
the King of Navarre’s county—back, and his kingdom 
perhaps rid of the vermin of brigands that infested it, and 
all for the price of a ransom. 

King Charles held council in Paris. It was obvious 
to him that King Edward was weary of the peace and 
thirsted for vengeance, and equally obvious that he himself 
asked nothing better than an opportunity to press home 
with the sword the political victories already gained. 
But before he turned his thoughts to war with the English, 
it behoved him to extract an oath of loyalty from that 
slippery individual the King of Navarre. For the purpose 
of constraining him to a reluctant virtue, the king summoned 
his statesmen and his captains, not overlooking his Marshal 
of Normandy ; and Bertrand, filled with gratitude towards 
his royal master, lost no time in obeying the summons. 
Paris received him, her beloved, her hero, as though he 
came with new laurels of victory about his head, and not 
fresh from a stricken field. 

The King of Navarre had no doubts of his ability to 
match his wily wits against those of the most subtle of 
Charles’ councillors, nor indeed against those much subtler 
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ones of Charles himself; but in Bertrand he found some¬ 
thing new. In him he found a man so lacking in culture, 
in savoir vivre, as actually to prefer the truth, however 
hideous, to the most beautiful of lies. A man who, with 
a thrust of his hard finger, tore aside the exquisitely woven 
tissue of inexactitudes and prevarications in which the 
Navarrese habitually clothed himself, leaving the little 
man naked and shivering in the hard light of fact and 
reality ; so that for very decency he must snatch at the 
first rag that presented itself for the hiding of his shame. 
That rag—or to use a more modern term, that “ scrap of 
paper ’ ’—was an undertaking of strict and unfailing 
loyalty towards the Crown of France. 1 

Having thus rendered the service that King Chailes 
asked of him, Bertrand’s thoughts turned to that other 
service that lie had promised, and that he had not yet 
carried out ; that little matter of the Free Companies. 

It was easy enough to give up a county, but it was a 
different matter to free the Kingdom of France of the 
brigands. He had promised, but he had not executed ; 
and every time he felt the eyes of the king upon him, he 
dropped his own uneasily. So day after day he paced the 
halls of the Palace of Saint Pol, wrestling with the question, 
and so engrossed was he that he heard none of the rumours 
that were buzzing about his ears; for when once he bent 
his mind upon a problem, all other matters could beat 
unnoticed about his hard skull. And yet those rumours 
were not without interest, coming as they did from far¬ 
away Castile. 

On the throne of Castile sat a son of the hero-king 
Alphonso XL, known as Pedro I. and who, shortly after 
his coronation, had been nicknamed Pedro the Cruel, and 
for sufficient reasons. So adequate were those reasons 
that his people began to murmur under the weight of 
1 The Treaty of Vernon. 
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them, and to look about for help; and looking, their eyes 
fell upon Don Enrique of Trastamara, illegitimate brother 
of King Pedro. They marked the difference in the two 
men: Pedro, cruel, unforgiving, avaricious, treacherous, 
and, most infamous of all, a lover of the Jews ; Don 
Enrique, open, frank, generous, devout, handsome, loyal. 
Comparing the two, they decided that, on the whole, they 
preferred Enrique, and set about the task of getting him, 
To give a colour of legality to their proceedings, they 
spread it about that Alphonso’s queen, Maria, having 
born a girl-child and fearing the displeasure of her husband, 
had caused the infant to be secretly exchanged for the 
newly born son of a Jewess; and hence the weakness of 
King Pedro for people of that race. And moreover, they 
said. King Alphonso was in reality legally married to 
his mistress, Dona Leonor de Guzman, and that, therefore, 
the son he had had of her, Enrique, was legitimate, and 
the rightful successor to the throne. 

For a little the two brothers contented themselves with 
hurling the names of bastard, son of a Jewess, son of a 
harlot, and other amenities of a like nature at each other’s 
heads. And then King Pedro married the young Blanche 
de Bourdon, niece of the late King Jean of France, and 
cousin and sister-in-law of Charles V. But so taken up 
at the time was he with his lovely mistress, Maria de Padilla, 
that he could not tear himself away from her long enough 
to go to the meeting of his French bride, whereat there 
was much indignation among his people. He did eventu¬ 
ally find a free day in which to many her, but immediately 
afterwards he caused her to be shut up in a tower at 
Medina Sedonia, refusing either “ to eat or to sleep with 
her.” There the poor little foreign princess ate her heart 
out in shame and home-sickness, until one day she was 
found dead in her bed; suffocated under her pillow, it 
was said, at the hands of a Jew sent for that purpose by 
King Pedro. The cry of indignation throughout Castile 
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was great, and that of Don Enrique greater still. To his 
half-brother at Burgos he went, and remonstrated with him ; 
and not only remonstrated, but threatened. He had, he 
said, read in the Book of Merlin how a felon king should 
rule over the land of Castile, and how an eagle, with a 
flock of sparrow-hawks in his train, should come out of 
Brittany for his chastisement and his undoing. " Sire,” 
he said, " that eagle will come, if he be not already on the 
wing.” 1 

" He ! Bastard,” cried tlic king in anger, " false and 
proven traitor! Do you think that, I being dead, Spain 
would acclaim you her lord ? Take a bastard for master ? 
Please God, never ! ” and he drove his brother out of his 
presence. Don Enrique fled to his own county of Trasta- 
mara, and later took refuge in the south of France. From 
there he appealed to the Com i of King Charles, and at the 
tale he told a clamour of indignation went up, of cries of 
vengeance against the murderer of the little princess who 
was of the blood royal of France. 

All these cries and clamourings blew about Bertrand 
with as little effect as wind about a stone tower ; and yet 
at last, through some crack or cranny, some window of his 
concentration left unguarded, they found entry. The hot 
breath of them made him lift his head, listen ; and as he 
listened, the look of perplexity began to leave his eyes, 
the worried frown from his brow. 

" Guesclin,” he said to his herald, " do you go to the 
camp of the Free Companies at Chalons on the Saone, and 
ask of their leaders that they grant me a safe conduct to 
come and have speech with them.” Obedient, but per¬ 
haps somewhat reluctant, the herald went ; and on the 
night of his return Bertrand met the king’s eyes squarely 
with his own, 


1 Merlin's prophecy, as recorded by Cuvelier, is given, with transla¬ 
tion, at Appendix IV. 
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The brigands had received his request for a safe conduct 
with some surprise, for it was seldom that an officer of the 
king came to see them otherwise than sword in hand. 
Yet, perhaps out of curiosity, perhaps out of bravado, 
they gave the desired document. 

Bertrand found the great army of brigands—it was 
said that there were 30,000 men in it—in their winter 
quarters, camped about the town of Chalons. Their 
chiefs he found in the hall of a chateau that did not belong 
to them, drinking wine for which they had neglected to 
pay. There were men of all conditions there, common 
men who, by force of arms, had raised themselves to leader¬ 
ship ; of these were Briquet, Guillaume Boistel, the terrible 
Croquart, and the great Hugh Calverley himself, he who 
was the captain of them all. There were men of condition, 
such as Jean d’Evreux and Gautier Huet, and men of 
noble birth too, who, though they might have dispensed 
with all other forms of honour, still clung to "l'honneur 
du blazon, 1 ’ and for that reason rode under false names. 
Le Petit Meschin was one, and another le Yert Chevalier, 
of whom it was said that he was own brother of the Count 
of Auxerre. In all, there were twenty-five captains there, 
and Bertrand stood hardily before them, firmly planted 
on his stocky legs, weaponless hands on hips, and looked 
at them. They, looking back, saw what he intended them 
to see; not the King's Chamberlain nor the Marshal of 
Normandy, but a rough soldier, a stout good fellow and 
merry companion like themselves, clad in blackened chain 
mail and shabby leather jaque. " May God guard the 
Free Companions ! ” he said, and grinned at them. They 
grinned back, for the spell of him was upon them, that 
strange fascination that he always had for rough men of war, 

Lost they may have been to honour, but not to courtesy ; 
and Hugh Calverley ordered loudly that the guest-wine 
be brought and served. Gautier Huet offered it, while 
“ les autres regarda,' 1 anxious for the verdict on the 
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refreshment offered. The verdict was good, for their 
guest said, " This is a rich wine, and must have cost you 
dear,” But the Vert Chevalier bade him drink deep and 
without restraint, for “ no living man had ever asked a 
denier in payment for it.” 

The rites of courtesy having been accomplished, they 
would know what this king’s officer had in his mind to 
tell them, and he did not keep them waiting. " Seigneurs,” 
he said, “ we have been bad men, you and I—we have shed 
blood, killed, burned, held to ransom. We have slain 
women and children, outraged ladies ; though in these 
last you can Hatter yourselves to have done better than 
I,” and he grinned cheerfully at them, while they accepted 
the doubtful compliment with equal cheerfulness. “ And,” 
he went on, “ what have we gained by it ? Some of us 
not the value of two buttons in this world, and all of us 
certain damnation in the next. Now I can show you an 
adventure that will make rich men of you all if you live 
through it, and that will send you straight to Paradise if 
you do not.” 

Then he told them of a wicked king, called Pedro of 
Castile, a king who ground and oppressed his subjects, 
who was licentious, cruel, bloodthirsty, mean ; and who, 
moreover, was a lover of Jews and Moors, and would 
have only heretics about him. And this last sent a thrill 
of horror through the blackest heart there. Then he told 
them of the innocent little princess, dead at the hands of 
that infamous, infidel king, and all that villainous company 
listened with open ears. Listened to the wrongs of that 
spotless flower of French maidenhood, on which any one 
of them would have set his great muddy foot had he but 
had the chance; but the chance having escaped them, 
tears of that sentimentality that fills hearts empty of pity 
welled up in their eyes. The greater the villain, the more 
copiously did he weep at the thought of the innocent 
victim of another's villainy. 
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Having played sufficiently upon their tender sus¬ 
ceptibilities, he plucked on a new string. Told them of 
Don Enrique, courageous, loyal, generous—oh, generous 
beyond belief—and who would have the means of gratify¬ 
ing his boundless love of giving were he once upon the 
throne of Spain. And why should they not, he and the 
brigands, undertake to set him there ? Avenge a wronged 
lady, liberate an oppressed people ; acquire great merit 
and much gold at one and the same time ? Gain riches 
in this life, and Paradise in the life to come ? “ Then,” 
said Bertrand, “ let us honour God and turn our backs on 
the Devil. Who comes with me?” All that crowd of 
ruffians, choked with sentiment, burning with cupidity, 
dazed with the mixed emotions of a Jason and a Perseus, 
roared out their willingness for the adventure and their 
confidence in him as the leader of it; “ for the high char¬ 
acter of honour which that general possessed made every 
one trust to his promises.” 1 Hugh Calverley was of the 
same mind as his followers, and perhaps, too, he 
remembered a certain day at Pont-Donne. He held 
out his huge hand, saying, " I will go with you 
wherever it shall please you to lead, and fight whoever 
you bid me fight, so that it be not the Prince of 
Wales.” 

“ That,” said Bertrand, “ is as it should be. And 
now, do you all come to Paris with me, and make your 
peace with the king.” And all that ravening pack of 
wolves followed after him as meek as any flock of 
sheep. 

The king received him with great honour, and embraced 
him before the whole court, saying, " Bertrand, may the 
Holy Trinity protect your body ! ” and declaring that the 
service rendered was worth more than a province re¬ 
conquered. So great was his enthusiasm that, of his own 
accord, he contributed 2000 florins towards the entertain- 
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ment of the brigand chiefs while they should be in 
Paris. 

Many besides the brigands came to join the "ciusade” 
for Spain. Some came for glory, some for gain, and some 
for a mixture of the two. The Marshal d’Audrehem came 
because he loved nothing better than a good fight, and 
d’Aubrecicourt for much the same reasons; the Begue de 
Villaine, because, if there was one tiring he loved beyond 
a good light, it was a profitable one ; and Louis, the young 
Duke of Bourbon, brother of the murdered girl, for reasons 
that are not far to seek. The Count of Auxerre came 
because, under Bertrand, he had known his first victoiy 
and with him suffered his first defeat; bonds that may well 
bind one man to another for a lifetime. Bretons came 
too, Bertrand’s hardy " gars ” of the old days, Keran- 
louet, Boistel, Lannoy ; and members of his own " mesnie,” 
his brother Olivier and his cousins Yvon and Olivier de 
Mauny. 

Yet, for all the many honest men in its ranks, it was 
an army of brigands that set out on the road to Spain; 
all the Free Companies, joined into one under the name of 
the White Company, because of the white cross they had 
chosen for emblem in witness of the purity of their inten¬ 
tions. Along the banks of the Rhone went Bertrand, a 
strange Pied Piper whistling the tune of Spanish gold, 
and they followed after him, that horde of man-eating 
rats, fascinated by his piping. 

At their going, the peasants left their hidden lairs and 
dens, and for the first time for years came down to their 
deserted villages and let the smoke of their fires rise boldly 
against the sky. Shepherds and drovers brought their 
flocks and herds out of their hiding-places in the forests, 
and let them crop the rich pasturage so long denied them. 
Children dared to wander out of the sight of their parents. 
Over all the land a sigh of relief went up for the going of 
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the Companies. The people offered up prayers and 
called down blessings on the worker of the miracle, 
knelt by the roadside at his passing. And if he 
were beloved before, he was well-nigh worshipped 
now. 

Without suffering them to linger on the road, Bertrand 
had promised to take the brigands out of France, and 
without asking help of the king, of the good towns, or of 
the people ; and in some way only known to himself 
he accomplished the impossible. He brought them, their 
companies intact and more or less guiltless of crime, within 
sight of the town of Avignon; and when he saw, across 
the broad flood of the Rhone, the walls and towers of the 
city of the Popes, he may well have breathed a sigh of 
relief. The Companies were off the lands of King Charles 
and on those of the Church. 

At Villeneuve, that lies directly across the river from 
Avignon, he called a halt, and there sat down for a well- 
earned rest. The brigands, weary of good conduct and 
released from the discipline of the march, spread about the 
town and the country as they willed; and a rich country 
it was, covered with vines and orchards, all the property 
of His Holiness the Pope. In grapes in their natural 
state they may not have taken a passionate interest, but 
in the properly accommodated juice of them they found 
an object worthy of their attention. Many a cask of 
good wine, intended for the cellars of the Church dignitaries 
on the far side of the river, they broached with their servic- 
able daggers, and one day their captain caught them at it. 
Yet, to their astonishment, that hard-faced, hard-fisted 
man but smiled benignly upon them and their labours, 
and passed on his way. At first they were dismayed; 
but realising that it was not in the nature of their loader 
to smile first and punish afterwards, they decided that 
there must be some difference in looting on French soil 
13 
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and on that of the Pope, and they went about their business 
openly and hardily. 

Bertrand, apparently indifferent to the misdeeds of 
his flock, sat in his chamber and watched the bridge that 
links Villeneuve and Avignon. He had not long to watch 
before he saw what he waited for—an emissary from the 
Pope, in the person of the Cardinal of Jerusalem. 

He received the holy man with all courtesy and rever¬ 
ence, and lent a ready ear to the message he brought ; a 
message to the effect that the Pope was indignant at the 
depredations of the brigands, and that he prayed Messire 
du Guesclin to lead his flock to other pastures. Bertrand 
listened attentively, and at the end spread out his small 
hands, saying, “ What can I do ? These men are ex¬ 
communicated, and therefore belong to the Devil; and 
I, being a man of God, have no control over them.” Yet, 
he added, if the Pope would consent to absolve theni i 
things might be different; and to this end he had caused 
to be prepared a general " confession ” of his villainous 
followers. This astounding document he produced, and 
presented to the amazed Cardinal. That the reverend 
man tarried to read it is improbable, for it was of an im¬ 
pressive length. 1 Apparently the Pope, too, overlooked 
that small formality, for in no time the Cardinal came 
back, radiant, with the promise of the Holy Father to 
raise the excommunication, were he assured that the souls 
thus white-washed would be led immediately else¬ 
where. 

“ Truly,” said Bertrand, " it seems that we make 
honest men of them in spite of themselves ; yet, I tell you 
plainly, I believe my followers could make shift to clo 
without your absolution ; but money they will have. So, 
if the Pope would indeed have them come back into the 
bosom of the Church, he would do well to pay them for 

1 For extracts fiom this " confession,” with translation, see Appendix 
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it.” The Cardinal was outraged at the idea, still more 
outraged at the sum mentioned—200,000 gold florins. 

" That is unreasonable,” he cried, " for it is customary 
to pay for absolution, not to be paid foi receiving it.” 
Bertrand shrugged his shoulders helplessly, and gazed out 
of the window; and the Cardinal, following the direction 
of his eyes, saw that which filled him with consternation. 
For, thanks to the exceeding strength of the Pope’s wine, 
a number of brigands had been inspired to uphold the 
ancient reputation of the Bridge of Avignon, and were 
both dancing and singing upon it. Moreover, they were 
making uncertain but sure progress across it, in the direc¬ 
tion of Avignon itself. Hastily he agreed to carry the 
message to the Pope. Whereupon Bertrand blew a 
piercing blast upon the silver whistle that he wore about 
his neck, and at the sound the straying lambs turned their 
uncertain steps homeward; a promptness of obedience 
astonishing in men whose captain had so recently admitted 
that he had no control over them. The Cardinal, then, 
cairied the conditions of peace to the Pope who, we are 
told, found them " moult deplaisante.” 

For some few days that outraged dignitary deigned to 
make no reply. Then one night another party of brigands 
wavered on the bridge, and no silver whistle called them 
back; this time they pressed on until they were within 
Avignon itself, where they doubtless entertained them¬ 
selves royally. 

On the next day, at the point of dawn, the Cardinal 
again crossed the bridge, and with him came sundry 
heavily laden mules. The packages they bore were 
carried into the presence of Bertrand, their contents 
shown, counted, and found to be correct. The Cardinal 
breathed a sigh of relief, for all would now seem to be 
settled ; but his contentment was short-lived, for of a 
sudden Bertrand turned upon him, saying, “Where does 
this money come from ? ” “ From a tax levied upon the 
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people of Avignon,” replied the Cardinal humbly, Bertrand 
frowned, “ Is there nought but pride, cruelty, and avarice 
left in the Church of God ? ” he said sternly. " I will 
have money, but not one denier from a poor man. Give 
back what you have taken from them. I will have no 
other money than the Pope’s.” And this time the Pope 
could do no other than obey. 

So the brigands, " hallowed by the blessings and 
enriched by the spoils of the Church, proceeded on their 
expedition.” 1 

Bertrand then fulfilled his side of the bargain and, 
refreshed both in body and in purse, removed himself 
and his undesirable companions from the papal territory. 
He went first to Carcassonne, where he found the Duke of 
Anjou. The young man received him with open arms, 
but nevertheless urged him to hasten on his way to join 
Don Enrique, and begged him, " If you have any small 
love for me, avenge that loyal lady, my cousin.” 

" Monseigneur,” said Bertrand, “ say no more ; the 
sleeping dog has been rudely awakened.” 

From Carcassonne he made his way to Montblanch, 
where was Don Enrique, who, we are told, " le cuer ot 
joiant ” at the sight of him, and at the number and quality 
of the troops he brought with him. And well may his 
heart have been joyous; for in comparison with his own 
troops, light-mounted and light-armed, with throwing- 
javelins, slings, and knives as weapons, after the fashion 
of the Moors, those heavy-armed, steel-clad warriors of 
Bertrand’s must have looked like bull-dogs beside fox- 
terriers. Those troops and his own right arm, Bertrand 
promised to lend him, saying, " By the faith I owe to a 
righteous God, no living man shall see me in France again 
until this business be done ! ” 

King Pedro, at Burgos, was not long ignorant of the 
1 JIu'i’e. 
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coming of help for his brother, for ill news travelled almost 
as fast in those days as in these. " Ay las! ” he cried, 
" my evil destiny is upon me, for the eagle has come.” 
But he did not confine himself to idle lamentations. lie 
fortified Borja and Mangulon, and sat waiting in his capital 
of Burgos for results He had not long to wait Bertrand 
and his Company marched out of Aragon and fell upon 
the two towns, and to mingled cries of “ Notre Dame, 
Guesclin ! ” and " Saint George, Calverley ! ” the brigands 
went up the walls of Mangulon " like scorched cats,” and 
up those of Borja " like monkeys, hideously.” From there 
they marched on Briviesca, where the garrison saved 
their own skins by delivering up the Jews of the town. 
These, in the true Christian spirit of the day, were put to 
death, save only " one hundred and fifty, who were con¬ 
verted.” And who would not be, in the circumstances ? 

So, with the shedding of scarce a drop of blood—at 
least, Christian blood—the army advanced, and the 
Spaniards of Don Pedro fled like rabbits before it. And 
had they not good reason for so doing ? Did not their 
spies assure them that the oncoming host was made up 
entirely of men ‘‘ over seven feet tall, with arms like the 
branches of trees and teeth like those of a horse ” ? Surely 
one of them must have had a horrified glimpse of Hugh 
Calverley, and taken that gentleman for a representative 
sample of what came behind him ! 

King Pedro was not pleased with the news brought to 
him, and expressed his disapproval by hanging the bringeis 
of it. Then, in spite of the protests of the people of Burgos, 
he left that city and fell back upon Toledo, conjuring the 
garrison of the abandoned town to hold out against the 
" outrageous " Bertrand and the " felon ” Enrique. 
“Have no fear,” replied the soldiers, "in comparison 
with ourselves, Bertrand and Enrique and all their forces 
are not worth a button.” 
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Yet, strangely enough, when that same worthless 
army of Bertrand’s appeared before their walls, they 
quite calmly opened their gates and invited him in, 
together with Don Enrique, whom they enthusiastically 
hailed as their lawful king. Don Enrique needed no 
second bidding. He entered the city and made prepara¬ 
tion for his immediate coronation, sending first for his 
wife and his sisters. The ladies came in all haste, Dona 
Juana, the queen-to-be, riding on a “ pleasant mule.” 
But when she saw Bertrand she left her agreeable mount 
and came forward on foot to greet him ; and when he 
protested, begging her to remount, "No,” she said, "it is 
fitting that I come on foot to meet you ; for I was poor, 
and you have made me rich ; I was naked, and you clothed 
me ; I lived among shadows, and you have brought me 
into the light of the sun. I pray that God will repay you, 
for it is beyond my power.” The princesses, perhaps 
because they were younger ladies, looked at him from a 
different point of view. " He is marvellous noble to hear 
of—but marvellous ugly to look at,” said the first; while 
the second reproved her, saying, " One should prize 
virtue above beauty ”; and the third, who had a 
more lenient eye for masculine beauty, remarked, 
" He has a fine body of a man, muscled like a wild 
boar.” 

Don Enrique was crowned at the monastery of Las 
Huelgas,' and his queen with him. But yet, though he was 
crowned, all was not finished. His brother Pedro was 
still much alive, and still called himself king. So he asked 
the Companies to stay with him, and remedy the one 
or the other of these matters ; or the both, if needs be. 
He had already rewarded them—unfortunately, only too 
well—so that the majority of them saw no necessity of 
undertaking new “ work,” preferring, for the time at 
least, a life of well-earned leisure. Moreover the expedition, 
successful enough from a financial point of view, had been 
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more or less of a failure as an adventure. Scarce a drop of 
blood had been shed, save that of Jews ; and that could 
scarcely count as blood in the eyes of honest Christians. 
So that while the regular troops remained, and with them 
Hugh Calverley, the greater number of the brigands drifted 
away, until Bertrand had only 1500 men left to him. 
Bertrand’s own rewards were rather of a nature to bind 
him than to release him, for he was made Connetable 
of Castile, and given the county of Trastamara, raised 
to a duchy for the occasion. So, with the small 
army that still remained to him, and Don Enrique’s 
Spaniards, he sallied out on the pursuit of Don 
Pedro. 

Pedro heard of his coming and fled before him, spitting 
out curses and threats as he went. “ Filz a putain ! ” he 
cried, " do you but wait until I get you in my hands, 
and you will wish rather that you were in those of Nero 
or the Devil! I will reward you—I will do justice on 
you ! I will give you honey and enough—and stake you 
out for the ants and flies! ’’ 

When he had fled as far as Monterey, he stopped to 
draw breath and to write letters. For it had come to 
him that if a black eagle were loosed against him, then lie 
would loose a leopard against the eagle. So he wrote to 
Prince Edward, the Black Prince, “ in a most pitiable and 
lamentable strain.” 1 

The Black Prince was at Bordeaux, filling in the weary 
time of inactivity as best he could, and cursing the Treaty 
of Bretigny that robbed him of the one pastime in the 
world worthy of his name and reputation—that of warfare. 
With him was John Chandos, who found a pastime, but 
one perhaps scarcely to his liking; that of writing to 
King Charles of France " on the matter of Messire Bertrand.” 
For it would seem that Charles was not the promptest of 

1 Froi' art, 
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payers, and affair of the the ransom had not yet been 
settled. 1 

Prince Edward received Don Pedro’s letters with some 
pleasure, for he saw in them the possibility of noble ad¬ 
venture ; but John Chandos wagged his wise little head, 
and said that the Spaniard ought to come in person to 
plead his cause. I-Ie came, and there was a great to-do 
of courtesies and of the exchanging of presents. The 
prince looked at this fugitive king through the eyes of his 
romantic soul, and saw in him a man robbed of his birth¬ 
right, a noble prince set at naught, and by the son of a 
harlot; which was unendurable. But his wife, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, saw him with a less favourable eye. She 
saw the thin, cruel mouth of him, the pinched nose and 
narrow, blood-shot eyes; and she did not like him. At 
the thought of her belovfed husband going to fight for 
such an one, “ her heart, blood, and veins, and all 
her members failed her,” 2 and she wept. The prince, 
a little bored perhaps, if the truth be told, at the 
clinging affection of his lovely wife, mutt-'red to himself 
that ” if she had her way, she would keep him all day by 
her m her chamber; and that he would not have.” 3 So 
he asserted himself by summoning his warriors to come 
to him without delay. The Captal de Buch came, and 
the Breton Clisson, and the Gascon, the Sire d’Albret, 
too ; but he came with rage in his heart. For he had set 
out with his customary force of five hundred men behind 
him, but Prince Edward had checked him roughly, saying 
that two hundred would suffice ; and his Gascon pride 
smarted accordingly. From overseas came the Duke of 
Lancaster, 4 with his “ chevaliers dTlite.” 

1 Two of these quaint letters of John Chandos, and one of King 
Charles, are given in part, with translations, at Appendices VI., VIa., 
and VIb. 

2 Chandos Herald. 8 L’Abb£ de Choisy. 

1 John of Gaunt, who later—1371—married Constance, the daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, and through whom he claimed the throne of Castile. 
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When they were all gathered, the prince turned his 
back on his weeping wife, and with John Chandos still 
wagging his head sagely, set off for the chivalrous ad¬ 
venture ; and an adventure that bade fair to be profitable 
in this world’s goods as well as in gloiy, for Don Pedro had 
promised, at the successful outcome of it, to part with 
550,000 gold florins, and half of the Province of Biscay. 
In witness of his good faith, the Spaniard left at Bordeaux, 
as hostages, his daughters by Maria Padilla; thus proving 
that there is a certain wisdom in having many mistresses, 
since they provide one with convincing hostages by the 
dozen to back up one’s rather out-worn word of honour. 

Don Enrique, Hugh Calverley, and Bertrand went 
cheerfully about their almost bloodless business of sub¬ 
duing an only too willing Castile, enlivening their spare 
moments with the amusing pastime of putting armour 
upon Jews and setting them to fight one another. When 
the news of Prince Edward’s arrival came to them, Don 
Enrique laughed, while Bertrand, who had more faith in 
the might of the sword than in that of righteousness, 
frowned. ” Prince Edward is so valiant and so deter¬ 
mined,” said he, "that since lie has undertaken to bring 
Don Pedro back, he will not spare himself to accomplish 
the task.” 

The news troubled Hugh Calverley, too; and he went 
to Bertrand and reminded him of his oath of Chalons : 
“ I will fight whoever you bid me fight, so that it be not 
the Prince of Wales." Bertrand heard the words of the 
huge man with sincere regret, not only because he was losing 
a good fighting man, but because he was losing a friend ; 
for he had come to admire and respect that ruffianly com¬ 
panion of his, for all he was no better than a bloody-minded 
brigand. Don Enrique received the news of the departure 
of the English captain with a gallantry worthy of the 
debonair prince he was. ” It is our wish,” he said, ” that 
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this chevalier do his duty, and go to serve his seigneur 
the prince.” 1 So Hugh Calverley, weighted down with 
gifts and proudly wearing the title of the Count of Carrion, 
rode off to do his duty. Bertrand, too, went northward, 
whistling after his departing brigands. They turned a 
willing ear towards him, for they were already lightened of 
much of their gold, and this new affair, since the English 
were to be in it, promised to be less reprehensibly bloodless 
than the first had been. So they flooded back once 
more. 

Meanwhile Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, sat in his 
kingdom and surveyed matters ; and well seated he was 
for so doing. For his kingdom, though it was as small as 
his own person, was as dangerous. It sat athwart the 
Pyrenees, and guarded the passes of Roncesvalles ; and 
through those passes the English must come if they would 
enter Spain. He had promised his “ beloved cousin ” of 
France to he good, and to hold the passes, and for a little 
he had even thought of keeping his word, for he feared the 
King of France, and he feared Bertrand even more. Yet 
he had an even greater fear, that of being caught on a losing 
side. That most dreadful of all fears caused him, while 
still swearing eternal friendship with Don Enrique, to 
promise Prince Edward to open the passes to him. And 
now the English were actually thundering at his gates, 
and it seemed almost as though he would have to come to a 
decision, and actually keep one promise or the other. But 
Charles the Bad was not so simple-minded as that. Loudly 
and virtuously he called upon his troops to keep the passes, 
and behind his hand he whispered to them to allow them¬ 
selves to be " surprised ” ; and in the ensuing turmoil the 
English went through. Whereupon the Duke of Anjou, still 
in the south of France, and acting upon the assumption 

1 " Teniendo que cl dicho caballero facia su debdo en se ir a servir a 
su sonor el principe " (Ayala). 
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that when it was a question of the King of Navarre he 
might be considered guilty until proven innocent, seized 
upon the town of Montpellier, belonging to that 
king. 

Charles was upset. It would seem that these French 
doubted the purity of his motives and the value of his 
sworn word of honour; and who could tell when the English 
or the Spanish might not do the same ? Saddened by the 
ingratitude of men, he went out hunting; and, deep in his 
melancholy thoughts, became separated from his following, 
and rode on alone until, to his apparent surprise, he found 
himself faced by a Breton captain with his troop—one 
Olivier de Mauny. Now Manny, being a respectable 
Breton with a decent reverence for ransoms, did what any 
sensible man would do on being confronted with a helpless 
and quite small king—he took him prisoner, and locked him 
up in a tower he had at Borja. From which prison the 
captive king was able to stretch out helpless hands to 
French, Spanish, and English alike, and say piteously, “ In 
God’s name, what can I do ? ” All of which puzzled the 
Spaniards not a little, for when they wished to break their 
words they said so frankly, and did it. But Spaniards have 
no consciences, while the King of Navarre, a man of con¬ 
siderable culture, was undoubtedly afflicted with one, 
and such an one as it kept his nimble wits busy to 
placate. 

Meanwhile the English army advanced, searching for the 
Spaniards, and Bertrand retreated prudently in front of 
them for, as he said, they were " invincible ” in pitched 
battle, and he held it to be the part of reason to limit himself 
to drawing them ever deeper and deeper into the heart of 
the country until such time as he could pick them off 
in guerilla warfare. His tactics answered well. Famine 
harassed the invaders for, like all armies of the day, they 
carried little or no supplies with them, holding that the 
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victors would have enough and to spare, while the van¬ 
quished would have need of none at all. Which is all very 
well when you can find your enemy ; but when week after 
week and month after month he slips away in front of you, 
leaving only a trail of desolation in his train, and will 
not be caught, the results are apt to be distressing. So for 
several months Bertrand, who, according to Hume, was 
" the first consummate general that had yet appeared in 
Europe," kept them hungrily at his heels, the troops lean- 
flanked and anxious, the prince puzzled at the outrageous 
behaviour of one whom he had taken to be a hardy fighting 
man, and John Chandos saying " I told you so," up his 
sleeve. But at last the impetuous soul of Don Enrique 
could stand no more of this unchivalrous though most 
effective mode of warfare. At Navarette his patience 
broke, and he turned to give battle. 

The English came on hardily, encouraged by the sight 
of the kitchen-fires of the Spaniards. Bertrand looked 
at them with a wary eye, then spoke his mind to Don 
Enrique. “ Seigneur King," he said, “ they are hungry, 
but only hungry enough to make them long in the tooth, 
and to make them fight all the better for if. But do 
you entrench yourself here, and wait only three days, 
and they will be hungry enough to be weak in the knee, 
a»d I will deliver them up to you without a blow 
struck.” 

Then up spoke Don Tello, who was Enrique's brother, 
and his dark Spanish face was bitter with contempt. " You 
are held to be brave,” he said shortly, " but it would seem 
to be without reason—for if ever man were afraid, you are 
that man." 

Bertrand reddened under the insult, but, controlling 
his anger, he appealed once more to Don Enrique to wait. 
But the king was of the same mind as his brother, and his 
pride would not allow him to be intelligent. " Very well," 
said Bertrand, “ since you will it so. I have been named 
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coward this day, but you shall see me fight. Yet, 
Seigneur King, I warn you : when the sun goes down I 
shall be dead or a prisoner—but you will have lost more 
than I.” 

While they talked, John Chandos’ herald came to them 
to bid them prepare to give battle. Bertrand grinned when 
he saw the man cast wishful eyes towards the cooking pots 
at which the Spanish soldiers were regaling themselves. 
“ Herald,” he said, " it is in my mind that you are hungry; 
but never fear, there will be enough left over for you.” 
" Seigneur,” said the herald, " there is no man in our 
host but has eaten two hard-boiled eggs this morning.” 
Bertrand laughed and called for wine; and, watching the 
manner in which the man did justice to it, he said, ” Then 
it seems at least that you lacked for wine to wash them 
down.” " Seigneur,” replied the herald, folding his hands 
virtuously, “ to-day is the eve of Easter, therefore there is 
none in our host that would touch so much as a drop of 
wine this day. But to-morrow we will eat and drink to 
our fill. Remember, you, too, were hungry before Cocherel 
—but not after.” 

“ Well answered, by God ! ” said Bertrand, smiling 
at him. 

Meanwhile the English ranged themselves in order of 
battle, Prince Edward saying that those who wanted 
dinner must fight for it. John Chandos swept the enemy 
with a practised eye, and thought that what he saw was 
good : masses of Spanish cavalry, armed with light spears 
and slings, and without formation, discipline, or order. 
Their vast numbers gave him no uneasiness, for he realised 
that the small centre of that great army, the little core 
of tall Frenchmen and stocky Bretons, was the only part 
of it that need be reckoned with. Looking at it, he saw 
Bertrand’s square banner, and he glanced from it to his 
own pennon, that still bore the fish-tails of a bachelor 
knight; comparing the two, he raised his eyebrows. 
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Then he took his pennon in his hands and, riding over to 
the prince, he presented it to him, saying, " Is it your wish 
that I raise my pennon to-day ? Though, God be 
praised, I have lands enough to warrant my raising a 
banner.” 

The piince, somewhat slow of wit though he may have 
been, was yet quick enough to grasp his captain’s meaning ; 
and, drawing out his dagger, he cut off the offending tails 
of the pennon, so that John Chandos, his amour propre 
appeased, rode back to his lines a knight banneret, and the 
equal of Bertrand du Guesclin any day. 

Bertrand, too, surveyed the forces under his command, 
and shook his head over them. That tremendous cloud 
of Spanish cavalry that surrounded him did not inspire 
him with confidence. He knew, and none better, the 
value of light-armed men in open warfare; and none knew 
better their weakness in a pitched battle. He turned to 
d'Audrehem. “ That is a fine-looking army,” he said, 
" and it will be a pity to have to watch it run away.” 
But he had no further time for comments, for the English 
were moving forward, the thought of food lending an added 
eagerness to the attack. 

Against Bertrand and his French and Bretons came the 
pick of the English under the Duke of Lancaster, while 
Don Pedro himself advanced against the Castilian cavalry 
under Don Tello. And under the punishment of the 
terrible English archers, Don Tello, the courageous one of 
a few hours before, turned and fled, and all his cavalry 
with him. And “ those who were before, showed their 
behinds.” Backwards they went, harried on the flanks 
by the Captal de Buch and Clisson, until at last they were 
flung into the river Najerilla that flowed behind them, 
where " those who could not drink were drowned." Ber¬ 
trand, meanwhile, was making strong progress against the 
Duke of Lancaster, and for a little it looked as though the 
day might yet be saved. But the flight of Don Tello had 



left his flank unprotected, and Prince Edward flung himself 
upon it; while Clisson, coming back from his pursuit of 
the Spaniards, hurled himself upon the rear. The French 
and Bretons, the only part of Don Enrique’s huge army 
that still held, fought on hardily; but surrounded on three 
sides, it could only be a question of time. Bertrand, 
standing up in his stirrups, saw that the game was hope¬ 
lessly lost, even as he had prophesied. Shouldering his 
way through the press, he went in search of Don Enrique, 
and when he found him, he cried, “ Alez-vous-en! In 
God’s name, Sire, save yourself, for everything else is 
lost.” " Ah, Bertrand ! ” said Enrique, “ you have served 
me well; and how can I now desert you, I who have 
brought you to this pass ? ” “ Never think of me, Sire,” 

replied Bertrand ; "if God sends me death this day, I shall 
have deserved it; but you are worth better things. Go, 
now.” 

So while Don Enrique took his sad leave of the stricken 
field, and while the Spaniards were being "slain from 
behind ” in their thousands, Bertrand went back to his 
own battle, where the Marshal d’Audrehem, the Begue 
de Villaines, and “ the good knights of France still held 
their banners proudly before them.” But there were few 
of them left to hold their banners, whether proudly or 
otherwise—but enough to hold yet a little longer, until 
Don Enrique should be safely away. Just so long did 
Bertrand keep them to it, but no longer. For he was not 
one to throw away his own life, nor those of his men, for a 
doubtful point of honour, and he held that one live soldier 
was worth many dead ones. So that when the Black 
Prince held up his hand to stay the useless slaughter, he 
thrust up the vizor of his helmet in sign of submission, and 
waited. The prince came riding forward alone, saying, 
" Surrender to me, Bertrand—and you, too, Marshal of 
France.” But Don Pedro, seeing his enemy there before 
him, almost alone and helpless, struck home his spurs and, 
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outdistancing the prince, had at the Breton, crying, " Ha, 
my enemy ! Now is my vengeance ! ” Bertrand, how¬ 
ever, was not so helpless as he looked, and, lashing out with 
his long arm, he dealt the Spaniard such a blow as would 
have unhorsed him, but that he managed to cling to his 
charger’s mane. Then he rode slowly forward, saying 
" I yield myself to the prince, for he is the besL man 
here.” 

Meanwhile Don Pedro, a fury of cruelty and a mad 
rage of revenge upon him, rode the field seeking for victims 
on whom to wreak his blood-lust. He slew the wounded, 
and, snatching prisoners from the hands of their English 
or Gascon masters, cut their throats with his own dagger, 
taking a savage joy in the feel of the hot blood that spurted 
out over his hands. The English watched him at it 
with a sick disgust, and the prince saw with loathing on 
what manner of a man he had lavished his chivalrous 
sympathy. 

Turning from the unpleasing spectacle, he called the 
Captal de Buch to him. " Take good care of du Guesclin 
for me,” he said, “ I commend him to you.” The Captal 
came forward, laughing and saying, " At Cocherel you 
took me, and now I take you; and so we are quits, 
Bertrand.” " Not so,” said Bertrand, grinning, " for I 
took you with my own hands, and you take me from 
the hands of another. I am still one point ahead of 
you.” 

As they joked between themselves, Don Pedro came 
towards them, his blood-lust somewhat assuaged. But 
when he saw Bertrand it flamed up again, ugly and cruel. 
Looking at the Breton, he thought, with a lifting of the 
lip, how long a time that big body might be made to take 
a-dying; and at the thought his eyes narrowed and his 
fingers crooked like grasping talons, He licked his thin 
lips with a tongue gone dry with desire and hate. “ Noble 
prince,” he croaked, “ in God's name, give me Bertrand ! " 
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The prince looked at him with distaste, at his face grey 
and twisted with passion, at his hands that he thrust 
forward as though he would rip his enemy's flesh with his 
own nails. Revolted with what he saw, he thrust his own 
body before that of his prisoner, saying coldly, "It is to 
me that he surrendered, and it is not fitting that I should 
give him up,” " I will pay you his weight in gold, though 
I have to strip the churches of Spain to do it,” urged 
the Spaniard ; but, “ Say no more,” said the prince sharply, 
'' I will not.” " Then,” said Don Pedro, “ is my kingdom 
more lost to me to-day than it was yesterday.” But the 
prince turned his back upon him and would not listen. 
Instead, he asked of one of his captains if Don Enrique were 
dead or taken. And on hearing that he had gone free, 
said, “ Then nothing has been done this day.” 

But one thing, at least, had been done. A dinner had 
been fought for and won, if not a crown. And on the 
stricken field the tables were set up, and vanquished and 
vanquors alike ate their fill. 

While Prince Edward followed Don Pedro to Burgos, 
where he hoped to receive the promised payment for his 
services, and Don Enrique once more took refuge in France, 
the prisoners of the battle of Navarette—Bertrand, the 
Marshal d’Audrehem, the Begue de Villaines, and number¬ 
less smaller fry—were taken to Bordeaux. There Bertrand 
was lodged high up in a tower of the chateau, under the 
watchful eye of the Captal de Buch, who had threatened 
to set up his bed beside that of his prisoner, but who seems, 
nevertheless, to have contented himself with putting a 
man at his door, and that more to serve than to guard 
him. 

Bertrand had his chamberlain with him, one Yvon hy 
name, and the two men filled in many an empty hour 
with dice and chess. Nor did they lack for company, for 

the prisoner's renown was perhaps even greater among his 
14 
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enemies than among his friends, and many a Gascon and 
English knight came to see the famous warrior. Only his 
own countryman, Clisson, held apart, partly from pride 
and partly from shame. Every Frenchman taken or slain 
was a sacrifice to that vengeance of his, that but grew 
the stronger with the blood-offerings made to it. But with 
a man of his own race, the case was different. At the 
thought of that great countryman of his caged up there 
and helpless, his Breton soul waged such a sore battle with 
his vengeance that his face was bleak and strained with the 
pain of it. 

From his high window, Bertrand could see the long white 
road that led to Paris, to Brittany, to freedom, and his 
heart was heavy within him. For willing wanderers from 
home as are the Bretons, yet is there no home-sickness 
like a Breton’s home-sickness when he is kept from it against 
his will. Up that road he saw French and Bretons ride, 
freed on parole to go in search of their ransoms. But he, 
he knew, must wait until Prince Edward should be re¬ 
turned, he and the Marshal and the Begue de Villaines. 
So he summoned such patience as he could, whistling tune¬ 
lessly between his teeth, or losing at dice what little money 
he had left to his chamberlain. 

Then on a certain day the prince came back, a prince 
with death in his heart as well as in his body. He had 
followed Don Pedro to Burgos to receive the money that 
had been promised him and that he needed for the payment 
of his troops. And day after day, week after week, Don 
Pedro had put him off, first on one pretext, and then on 
another. Even when he asked for the surrender of Biscay, 
that was to have been his own share of the profits, 
Don Pedro told him that the inhabitants of the province 
refused to “ go English,” and that he could not constrain 
them thereto. The English troops, disappointed of their 
promised rewards, tried to console themselves with the 
pleasures of the rich country in which they found them- 
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selves—the strong, heady wines; the strange, exotic fruits ; 
and the splendid ivory-tinted women. These, and the 
unaccustomed heat of the climate, produced sicknesses 
and disorders of all kinds among them, so that they died 
in their hundreds. The prince, too, was stiicken, and 
to the death. 

At last, weary of his hopeless waiting, he took leave 
of his graceless prot^g^ and came back to Aquitaine with 
such of his forces as sickness had left to him. He who had 
gone off on his mission of protector of the weak, a young 
knight-errant full of gallantry, of charm, and of generosity, 
came back from it with his handsome face marred by 
sickness and his chivalrous soul soured by disappointment, 
not only for the loss of his money, but for the loss of his 
ideals. He was like a young knight of the Round Table 
who, having faced death and dragons for the rescue of a 
fair lady, finds her, when at last with his bright sword he 
has severed her bonds, to be nothing but a hideous old 
witch. 

Bertrand, when he heard of the prince’s return, whistled 
more cheerily than ever, and smiled down hopefully at the 
white road below him, On that road he saw, presently, 
d’Audrehem and the Begue de Villaines; and then it was 
empty, for there were none left to go, save only himself. 
His whistling died away, and a little worm of uneasiness 
ate at his heart. Surely he was not forgotten ? No, he 
was not forgotten—for all the barons and knights who 
lodged in the chateau were conscious of the solitary prisoner 
who waited up there in the tower. All cast inquiring 
glances at the prince, but none dared question him, be¬ 
cause of the black humour that was on him, making him 
arrogant and unapproachable. And yet one day Hugh 
Calverley plucked up his courage and came and planted his 
huge body before his seigneur. Striving for a nonchalance 
that he could not muster, he said, in as off-hand a tone 
as he could manage, " You hold Messire Bertrand, Mon- 
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seigneur ; and when the time comes to let him go, I pray 
that you will remember that he is a poor man, and cannot 
raise a great ransom.” “Then,” said the prince sharply, 
“ leave him alone. Do not worry, I will take none of his 
money from him, for I will never let him go—unless it be 
to send him overseas.” Then, seeing the real distress on 
the big man’s face, his tone softened. " Never fear 
for your friend,” he said, “ I will give him plenty to 
eat and to drink ; and he will live longer under my 
care than he would if I let him go back to his 
fighting.” 

With a heavy heart Calverley look his way to Bertrand’s 
room, where he found him as ever gazing down the white 
road to freedom. Told of the fate the prince reserved for 
him, he turned from his window and smiled at his friend. 
“ Do not be troubled for me,” he said; “ God will help me 
if He sees fit.” “ You do not seem to be overly downcast 
about it,” said Calverley. “No,” replied Bertrand, “for 
a man downcast is a man undone ; and I am not yet 
undone.” 

He still smiled when his friend left him, but it was a 
smile that was somewhat strained and crooked. He went 
back to his window and his contemplation of the long white 
road, but he looked at it blindly, a sick pain at his heart, 
and his hands fumbling uncertainly with the empty sword- 
loops of his belt. This, then, was the end. The Black Eagle 
was netted, caught. His wings would be clipped and a 
chain put upon him, and he set on a perch in a cage to be 
gaped and stared at by any who might care to come and 
gaze at the captive, Oh ay, a silver chain and a velvet- 
covered perch, a captivity as courteous and as generous 
as such a thing could be ; a cage with golden bars, through 
which delicate ladies would thrust dainty morsels to him, 
giving little shrieks of delighted terror when he flapped his 
mutilated wings and snapped his ugly beak at them. 
This was the end of the path the old Jewess had 
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shown him, and upon which Tiphaine had set his feet. 
The end. ... A belt of honour with empty sword- 
loops. 

On a certain day some months later, the prince and 
his followers were gathered in the great hall after meat, 
drinking wine, and eating spices, as was the custom. While 
so doing they gossiped, as men will, " of arms and of love, 
of great deeds, of death, of knights imprisoned or delivered 
from prison.” Talking of these things the prince said, all 
unthinking, " I hold that, if a man be taken in battle, he 
should loyally hold his prison until his master say to him, 
' Vous en poez aler.’ But his master should in no wise be 
unreasonable, nor treat him so that he may not fight again.” 
A sudden and uncomfortable hush fell on the assembly, a 
silence broken at last by the Sire d’Albret, who muttered 
half-audibly behind his hand, " And yet is there a prisoner 
here held unreasonably,” and he shot a venomous glance 
at the prince. He had not forgotten that the prince had 
made him go to war with only a mean following of 200 
spears behind him ; and recently his royal master had added 
injury to insult in depriving him of the pension that King 
Edward had granted him; so that he was in no wise loath 
to send a lightly poisoned arrow towards him when offered 
so large a target. The barons and the knights shifted 
uneasily, avoiding the prince’s eyes, and making as though 
they had not heard d’Albret. 

And then of a sudden the Breton Clisson raised his 
head. Something within him broke ; and his Breton soul 
at last burst its bonds of vengeance and stood upright 
within him. He smashed his fist down on the table and, 
springing to his feet, planted himself firmly before the 
prince. “ Monseigneur,” he said harshly, ” I can tell you 
the name of that prisoner, and what men are saying of you 
for keeping him against his will.” 

" Then who is this man,” said the prince, his voice sharp 
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with anger; " and what are men saying of me behind my 
back ? ” 

“ He is Bertrand du Guesclin; and it is said that you 
fear to let him go.” 

The prince, too, was on his feet now, his face white with 
passion and with the affront that had been put upon him. 
He turned his proud, fierce eyes, blazing with anger, upon 
the first man who had ever dared to say the word "fear” 
to him. Clisson returned his gaze squarely, and it was no 
small thing to meet the eyes of Prince Edward when he 
was angry. For a moment they eyed each other so in 
silence, then the prince struck his hands together, and 
" Bring me this du Guesclin ! ” he cried. 

So Bertrand was brought down from his turret-room, 
and the prince, at the sight of his prisoner there at the end 
of the hall, could not, in spite of his anger, restrain a laugh; 
for, we are told, he looked more like a “ Hungarian ” than a 
" gentle knight.” He had put on weight since the days 
of the Breton forests ; not fat, perhaps, but great slabs of 
hard flesh and huge knots of muscle, so that, indeed, with 
his short stature, he was well-nigh as wide and as thick as 
he was long. Moreover, it being December and cold, he 
had seen fit to cover himself in a long robe of grey squirrel 
that draped him from shoulder to heel, and that very 
effectively veiled any pretences to shape that he might 
have had. So the prince, seeing the tremendous, fur-clad 
bulk that advanced towards him, laughed, saying, " God 
help the maid that he takes in his embrace ! ” Yet the 
Breton was not without dignity as he came slowly down 
the hall, carrying his well-shaped head with its short, 
greying hair proudly high on his strong, wide neck, and 
moving with that assurance that comes with the possession 
of great physical strength. 

When he was before the prince he would have knelt, 
but Edward, still smiling, caught him up ; for he was not 
one to visit his ill-humour upon a helpless man. " Well, 
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Bertrand,” he said kindly, “ and how do you find my 
hospitality ? ” "Well enough, Monseigneui',” he answered, 
" save that there are too many mice about it, and not 
enough birds,” 

" Then suppose I give you leave to go and listen to the 
birds again ? ” 

The cautious Breton in him was on the defensive at 
once. " Ah, Monseigneur,” he said, spreading out his small 
hands, “lam nothing but a poor knight of lowly extraction, 
and cannot raise a great ransom. My lands are mortgaged 
to buy horses for my men, and here in Bordeaux I 
already owe ten thousand florins for my dice and my 
wine.” 

The prince smiled. “ I ask no ransom of you, Ber¬ 
trand,” he said; “ I will let you go for nothing, and will pay 
the ten thousand florins. Only, if I let you go, will you 
swear never again to bear arms against me or mine ? ” 

Bertrand hesitated for the fraction of an instant—not 
that he was undecided of his answer, nor of the advisability 
of speaking the truth on the subject; for the truth, if used 
in a proper manner, can nearly always be made to serve— 
but that proper manner must be found. At Chalons he 
had used it to play on the sentimentality and the cupidity 
of the brigands, and it had answered well; but now it 
must serve him against a man who would only vibrate to 
ideas of courage and honour. So for an instant he hesitated, 
searching for a way. Then he shook his head. " Mon- 
seigneur,” he said, " if that is all you have to say to me, 
then say, rather, “ Va-t’on,’ and send me back to my 
prison. For I will not go to be a laughing-stock amongst 
men of honour. I had rather rot in your prison for the 
rest of my days. But if you let me pay my ransom 
honourably, and go free, it will be to serve against the 
enemies of my sworn seigneur, the King of France—who¬ 
ever they may be.” 

At those words, Calverley put his great fist before his 
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mouth to quench a guffaw, John Chandos raised his eye¬ 
brows and smiled, while Clisson's frowning brow relaxed— 
for the prince could have but one answer to that, unless he 
would run the risk of having the intolerable word “ fear ” 
said to him again. He stiffened, and his sick man’s quick 
temper rushed up again, for he, too, saw the trap he was 
in. Good sense and some apprehension of his father’s 
displeasure bade him send the Breton packing back to 
prison ; but the still greater apprehension of seeming to 
admit in public what he thought men were already whisper¬ 
ing of him behind his back, to seem to fear this man who 
stood there and brazenly threatened him to his face, out¬ 
weighed any prudent thoughts he may have had. In a 
voice shaking with passion, he cried, “ Name your ransom, 
then, and go ! What value do you set upon yourself ? 
Name it, and I will accept it, if it be no more than a truss 
of straw." Still playing in the heroic strain and still, 
perhaps, telling the truth, Bertrand answered unhesitating: 
" I value myself at one hundred thousand doubles d’or, 
Monseigneur. ” 

The hot blood rushed to the prince’s face. " You are 
pleased to mock at me, Messire ! ” he said sharply. " For 
how is a ‘ poor Breton knight ’ to find this mountain of 
gold ? ’’ “ Monseigneur,” he answered (and he " thru9t 

up his chin ”), " the King of Spain will pay one half, and 
the King of France the other—and if they will not, then is 
there no woman in France knowing how to spin but will 
work her fingers to the bone to win me from your hands.” 
The prince stared for a moment at the ugly, fiat-nosed face 
whose owner declared that countless women were willing 
to sacrifice themselves for its sake ; and almost against his 
will he laughed, and his anger ebbed away, That that 
face should be beloved of the women of France seemed so 
incongruous a thing, though he knew in his heart that it was 
true. Moreover, he loved a proud man, and here was one 
who, in all conscience, was not overburdened with humility. 
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So he laughed and set his hand on his prisoner’s shoulder, 
saying, " There is no need for so great a sacrifice, Bertrand ; 
I will let you go for a quarter the sum.” But Bertrand 
shook his head again. Acting the braggart Gascon, he 
had climbed nimbly up on his high horse, and now that he 
was up, like the stubborn Breton that he was, he would 
not get down again. “ No, Monseigneur,” he said, ” I 
have named my price, and I will pay it.” 

And now he was free—free to go where and how he 
would, so that he did not bear arms before the payment of 
his ransom. Up the white road he went, " le cuer legier ” ; 
light of heart but, strangely enough, by no means so light of 
purse. For both Calverley and John Chandos had sought 
him out, and, in that shamefaced, almost resentful manner 
that is the way of an Englishman when he commits a 
generosity, had offered him 10,000 florins to pay his way. 
While the Princess of Wales, on hearing of his immodest 
boast about the women of France, had laughed, saying that 
she, too, was no mean hand with a spinning-wheel, and 
that she was determined to be the first woman to contribute 
towards his ransom ; and to that end she presented him 
with 10,000 doubles d'or. He bent his knee to thank her 
for the gift, and, looking up at the lovely face above him, 
smiled, saying, “ Madame, almost you give me confidence 
in my good looks, since such a lady deigns to help me.” 

Then, astride his tall war-horse, his arms and armour 
dutifully laden on a pack-horse that was led behind him 
by his chamberlain who, together with the money-bags, 
bestrode a third animal, he took the road to freedom. 
The people of Bordeaux flocked to see him go, pointing him 
out to one another and saying, “ There is the chevalier 
who has ransomed himself for one hundred thousand doubles 
d’or I How can any man find so great a sum ? ” One 
amongst them grunted, “Ha I he will not pay one denier 
of it himself, He is a Breton—and it is by pillaging and 
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looting poor folk that he will raise his ransom ! He has 
done ill all his life, and now he will do worse. God curse 
the clay that he goes free ! ” It is probable that these 
appreciations did not reach the ears of he who was known 
as " the poor man’s friend,” for he seems to have continued 
on his way in all tranquillity. 

And now he was out of the city gates and on the open 
road. But scarcely had he advanced a mile along it but 
a young man, making the best of his way on foot towards 
the city, suddenly snatched off his bonnet and came running 
beside his stirrup. " Ay, Seigneur!" he cried, and he 
spoke in the old Breton tongue, " May God be praised ! 
for never did I see a more welcome sight! ” and he looked 
up with eager eyes at the blunt face above him. Bertrand 
drew rein. " Where are you going, my friend ? ” he asked. 
" To Bordeaux, Seigneur,” said the lad, " and back to 
prison—for I cannot pay my ransom.” 

Bertrand looked down into the Breton eyes that pleaded 
up to his, while Yvon the chamberlain laid a protective 
hand on his money-bags, 

" And how much is it, this ransom of yours ? " 

“ One hundred florins—or thereabouts,” stammered 
the youth, abashed by the enormity of the sum. " And 
you will need another hundred to equip you by the looks 
of you,” grunted Bertrand ; and turning to the reluctant 
Yvon, ” Give the lad two hundred florins,” he said shortly. 
Yvon obeyed silently, for he knew the futility of protest; 
but he cast his eyes up to Heaven and prayed that God 
would give him patience, and, above all, would cause all 
Breton prisoners returning to prison to choose another 
route than theirs. 

Then, still light of heart and already somewhat lighter 
of purse, Bertrand continued on his way, heading now for 
Tarrascon ; for there, so the Breton lad had told him, the 
Duke of Anjou was to be found, sieging the town that was 
held against him by the Queen of Naples. 
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Befoie Tarrascon he found the duke, even as he had 
been told; found, too, Olivier his brother, and that other 
Olivier, de Mauny, his cousin. And Mauny was a wiser 
and a poorer man than when he had last seen him, thanks 
to his erstwhile prisoner, the King of Navarre. For the 
Navarrese, seeing that no useful purpose could be seived 
by remaining longer in the hands of Mauny, had arranged 
with him for his ransoming. " Do you,” he said, " come 
to Tuleda with me, and I will pay you—nay, have no fear, 
for I will leave my son here as hostage.” So, all unsuspect¬ 
ing, Mauny went with him to Tuleda; and once there, 
his wily prisoner seized upon him and thiust him into 
prison saying, “Now give me back my son, or I will cut 
your throat ” ; or words to that effect, for it is doubtful 
if the King of Navarre could ever be guilty of so plain a 
speech. So Mauny came away from the adventure with 
nothing to show for it but an uncut throat 

The Duke of Anjou received Bertrand with open arms, 
for he had been sitting for months before Tarrascon, and 
in spite of all his great engines of siege, could make no im¬ 
pression on the place. So, while Bertrand was desiious 
of talking of the matter of his ransom, the duke was more 
anxious to discuss the problems of the siege. " Have no 
fear for the money,” he said; “it will be found. I will 
write to my brother. And I myself will give you thirty 
thousand florins; but do you show me how to bring this 
accursed war of mine to a good end.” 

Bertrand cast a doubtful eye over his own person, on 
which, because of his parole, there was no glint of steel 
save for the dagger at his belt. Then, deep in thought, he 
walked a little apart, among the trees. Absent-mindedly 
he drew his dagger and cut off a little branch of willow, 
and stood for a little twilling it between his fingers. Then, 
apparently still immersed in his thoughts, he let the dagger— 
the only weapon he had about him—drop to the ground and, 
still twirling his willow-spray between his fingers, walked 
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slowly to his horse, mounted, and as slowly rode down 
towards the city. Puzzled, the duke watched himj^go, 
but asked no questions ; for Bertrand, he knew, was not 
given to careless or foolhardy action 

Riding deliberately, the Breton approached the town, 
so close that the shadows of the great gates were almost 
over him before he stopped. There he sat his horse, a 
target for a hundred ready bows and for twice as many 
curious eyes. The bows were not brought into action, if 
the eyes were. Looking down from their walls, the owners 
of them saw a heavy man, alone and unarmed, who sat 
his horse carelessly there before theii gates. His face 
they could not see, for it was bent over a little leafy branch 
that he played with, intent on peeling it of its tender green 
bark. But if they could not see his face, they could see 
his huge .chest that gave ample room for the display of 
the widespread wings of the black eagle that adorned it. 
A buzz of curiosity, that rapidly turned to one of consterna¬ 
tion, rose from the walls as the city herald read aloud the 
meaning of the emblem. The buzzing grew and spread 
like oil on water. Ten minutes had not elapsed before the 
meanest burgher in the place had heard the news, news 
that became ever more and more redoubtable as it was 
passed from mouth to mouth Beitrand clu Guesclin was 
freed from prison ! He had come to the aid of the Duke of 
Anjou—he had brought 2000 Breton fighting men with him 
—he was even now thundering at their gates! Bertrand 
clu Guesclin, before whom the strongest walls and the 
stoutest gates melted away like wax before a flame ! 
White-lipped, the burghers passed the news one to the 
other. Frightened children ran for home, trembling 
women struggled with the great wooden bars of their doors 
and windows, while the soldiery ran hither and yon, calling 
for the captain of the town. 

The captain came, and hearing the ominous tidings 
took himself to the walls, When he was above the gates. 
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looking down, he saw nothing but an unarmed man on a 
horse, peeling a willow-wand; yet so strong was his 
southern imagination, so terrible the reputation of the 
Black Eagle, and so loud the clamourings of the people 
behind him, that his mind's eye saw quite clearly what he 
had been told he would see—a terrible warrior bristling 
with arms, and followed by 2000 others scarcely less terrible 
than himself; for it is obvious that a man does not come 
clad in a woollen gown, and alone, to the assault of a great 
town. 

The man below him finished his task, looked with 
satisfaction at his now clean and white willow-wand, and 
then looked up ; and the captain was blessed with the sight 
of the plainest face that ever came out of Brittany. But 
had it been that of an Apollo, the terrible frown it wore 
would have struck horror to the already imagination- 
weakened heart of the captain. Yet the voice that came 
from that terrifying visage was by no means dreadful, 
neither was it angry or warlike, but calm, almost gentle. 
" Beaux Seigneur,” it said, “ I beg that you will have pity 
on yourself and your men, and on your women and children ; 
for I swear to you that if you have not taken good counsel 
by this time to-morrow, there will be left to you neither 
gold nor silver nor goods, nor will you have relative or 
parent whose throat is not cut. The Queen of Naples 
cannot save you from these things, but here is the Duke of 
Anjou, brother of the King of France ; and I promise you 
that, if you will submit to him, he will hold you in safety 
so long as he lives.” Having spoken thus, he twirled his 
peeled willow-wand between his fingers, touched his horse 
lightly with it, and rode away as slowly as he had 
come, 

In all Tarrascon there was " grant noise et grans cris,” 
for, as the people explained to one another, there was no 
chateau so strong or so well guarded that it could stand 
out against Bertrand du Guesclin, if he set his mind to the 
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taking of it, No defence could be worth a “ peeled apple ” 
against such an one as he. Such was their opinion, and 
upon it they acted. Scarcely had the sun of the next day 
risen when four of the principal burghers of the place pre¬ 
sented themselves before the tent of the Duke of Anjou, 
and on their bended knees offered him the keys of the 
town, and begged his mercy for the people of it. Now the 
Duke of Anjou was still a young man, and his youthful 
patience had been sorely tried by the long months of the 
siege ; and the burghers, looking at him, saw little hope 
in his face. But even as he opened his mouth to speak, 
Bertrand came shouldering his way forward. “ Seigneur,” 
he said, " I beg of you, in the name of God, that you give 
me the pardon of these people.” The duke hesitated for 
an instant, then, “ Bertrand,” he said, “ to you they sur¬ 
rendered, and to you is the right of disposing of them. I 
give you their pardon willingly.” 

So did Bertrand take the town of Tarrascon with no other 
weapons than a willow-wand and a profound understanding 
of the hearts of men, even to those imagination-swayed 
ones of the South ; and so did he keep his word to the 
burghers of the town. 

Before the door of an inn near Arles, ten men were 
grouped. They were ragged, gaunt, white with hunger 
and fatigue, and they looked with longing eyes towards the 
common room of the inn, whose door was guarded against 
them by the portly figure of the host. They eyed him 
wishfully, but he quelled them with the glance of a sus¬ 
picious eye that could see nothing profitable about their 
shabby persons. Then one, who was bolder than his 
fellows, approached the unpromising figure. " Give us at 
least some wine, good host ! ” he pleaded. But the man 
looked at him coldly. " What will you pay for it with ? ” 
“ Pay ! ” cried the hungry one. “ What have you to fear ? 
Are we not all knights and esquires ? ” ” Then where,” 
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said the host acidly, “ where aie youi golden spurs and your 
horses ? ” “ We are Bietons,” the man pleaded, " taken 

prisoner with Messire du Guesclin, and free on parole to 
seek our ransoms, even as he is ; though how he will find 
one hundred thousand doubles d'or is more than I can 
imagine.” The host’s face changed at the words. “ If 
he is free as you say he is, and as I pray God he may be, 
you need have no fear for his ransom—he will find it readily 
enough. Why I, myself,” and he thumped upon his belly > 
" I, I say, would give him, if he had need of them, the ten 
horses from my stables, my five hundred sheep, the thirty 
barrels of wine from my cellar ; ay, and the fur-lined bed¬ 
covers that my wife bought when we were married. Wiry,” 
he cried, waving his arms abroad in his enthusiasm, " since 
you are men of his, I will even give you food and drink and 
lodging in his name ! ” and with the noble gesture of one 
who bestows untold riches, he stood aside and ushered 
the ten into his inn. 

While they did justice to that which the host set before 
them, they talked of him who was responsible for their 
plight, and for love of whom they had been comforted. " It 
is a pity that he should be a poor man, else he would pay 
our ransoms for us,” said one; and " That is true,” said 
the rest, nodding their heads dolefully. Eating and 
drinking they talked, too, of the cruelty of Spaniards, and 
of the Spanish prisons from which they had come and to 
which they would have to return, could they not raise 
their ransoms ; cruel prisons, for ideas of chivalry and 
generosity towards prisoners were largely a monopoly of 
France and England. " C,urs$d be the Spanish campaign,” 
they said. " And yet,” added one, " I would go back, 
and gladly, so be it I could go behind Messire Bertrand,” 
and the others agreed, wishing that they could find their 
lost leader. 

Seldom has a human wish been so promptly granted, 
for scarcely were the words out of their mouths than they 
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saw before Ihem not only one dn Guesclin, but two— 
Bertrand the ugly, with his handsome brother Olivier 
behind him as esquire. The ten scrambled to their feet, 
and Bertrand looked at his compatriots with disapproval, 
for he was a captain even before he was a Breton, and their 
equipment—or rather lack of it—displeased him. " Where,” 
he roared at them, " where are the arms and horses that I 
gave you ? ” Then all started talking at once, telling him 
of their misfortunes, and of ill-treatment suffered at the 
hands of their captors, showing lnm savage marks upon 
their bodies in proof of their words. His gorge rose at the 
sight, for torture he held to be an abomination, and 
especially as a means of extorting money from helpless 
prisoners. His mood changed from anger against his ill- 
equipped soldiers to a fiercer anger against those who had 
ill-used his " gars.” “ How much ? ” he said bluntly. 
Again the ten spoke as one man, some saying three hundred 
florins, others two, or five; but at last arriving at the 
figure of four thousand for the lot of them. " Ha ! ” 
grunted Bertrand, ” four thousand florins are easily found ; 
and another two thousand to mount you, and a thousand 
for your expenses, going and coming.” Here he called 
upon Yvon the chamberlain, who, from a corner of the room, 
had been glaring death and destruction on the hungry pack 
that surrounded his master. “ Pay the seven thousand,” 
said Bertrand sharply, " and another thousand to our 
host, who has done charity in my name. Pay, and let me 
hear no words about it.” The disgruntled Yvon paid, 
and spoke no word ; indeed, he well knew that he might as 
well have essayed to stop the winds from blowing as Ms 
master from giving when he was in funds. Knew, too, 
that if he protested, his master would see to the payment 
himself, and without the preliminary formality of counting 
before he paid. So with reluctant hands he dealt out the 
sum, and with melancholy eyes watched the Duke of 
Anjou's good gold pieces go the way that those of the 
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Princess of Wales had already taken. Then, his heart 
lightened in the same degree as his purse, Bertrand sat 
down to meat with his “ gars.” 

Never before had Bertrand owned so much ready 
money. Never before had he been able to be so lordly 
lavish. Northward through the Kingdom of France he 
rode, as though he were the " hare ” of some gigantic 
paper-chase, scattering his golden clues with both hands 
as he went, leaving a trail behind him that a blind man 
might have followed. Beside him went his brother, con¬ 
tented too, feeling himself for the first time to be the 
superior of the two, in that he was clad in steel while his 
brother was condemned to the ignominy of civilian attire. 
Behind them came the woe-begone Yvon, contemplating 
with a mournful eye his ever-diminishing store of gold, and 
starting with horror at the mere sound of a Breton voice 
at wayside or inn. 

Bertrand did not worry unduly over the affair of his 
ransom as he took his large and lavish way homeward. 
Had not the Duke of Anjou promised to write to the king 
in his favour ? It is true that that cold and careful 
monarch might scarcely appreciate the lordly gesture of a 
man who refused to take advantage of the exasperated 
generosity of an enemy; but it was certain that his com¬ 
patriots would honour him for holding the Breton name so 
high in the eyes of the English prince. It was not for 
nothing that Bretons had been likened to wild boars ; 
so that all he had to do was to get himself home, grunt his 
distress loudly enough, and his fellows would come quickly 
enough to his aid. La Roche Derrien, his own town, was 
certainly the best place in which to begin his imitation 
of a boar sore-beset. But alas ! when he arrived there, it 
was to find the place a seething mass of ex-prisoners who, 
at every street corner, squealed abroad their want and 
their agony. It was only at a cost of 20,000 florins that the 
15 
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long-suffering Yvon was able to lescue his master from their 
clamorous midst. 

liphaine waited for him in the house he had bought 
for her at Dinan, near the Tom Juliet ; 1 a house more 
spacious than the little sanctuaiy of the Mont Saint Michel, 
but still far from being a chateau. There he came to 
her, penniless and perhaps a little shamefaced, and with 
nothing but still another empty title to olfer his lady. 
She could call herself Duchess of Trastamara as well as 
Countess of Longueville, if such should be her good pleasuie. 
Besides that, not so much as a silver spoon had he to lay at 
her feet. And perhaps she loved him best so. Perhaps, 
too, in her heart she was glad to be held against the soft 
stuff of his gown instead of crushed against the steel mail 
that hurt her. Holding her thus, he told her of the glory 
of Spanish ladies’ eyes, so that she put her hands 
over her ears and would not listen until he had proven 
to her what he thought of the glory of a Breton lady’s 
mouth. 

His compatriots did not disappoint him. Whatever 
they may have thought of him in his young days, they 
realised now that this was indeed a king among boars, and 
as such to be succoured to their last drop of blood, their 
last piece of gold. The great ones of his kind answered his 
call—the Vicomto de Rohan, Beaumanoir the SenechaJ 
Charles de Dinan, the Bishop of Rennes, Jeanne de 
I^entldevie (who was the widow of Charles de Blois) took 
up their purses already bled lean by the War of the Breton 
Succession, and squeezed from them yet a few more golden 
drops. Even the Pope, urged thereto by Don Enrique, 
who pointed out to him the advantages of a pro-French 
king on the throne of Castile, opened his coffers for the 
benefit of him who had so recently forced them at the point 

1 Now r-llM " Tom' nrar ” 
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of the sword Then, and only then, did Charles the Wise 
so much as glance towards his own treasury; and when he 
did, it was on the understanding that those who would 
have their ransoms paid for them must work for it, and the 
announcement that an army waited to be led into Spain by 
Messire du Guesclin. 

Early in 1369, at the head of a troop of 500 heavy 
cavalry, Bertrand again entered Spain. With him were 
the Bbgue de Villaines, Alain Keranlouet, the Maunys, 
Alain de la Houssaie, and many other French and Breton 
soldiers of renown ; while the young Olivier seems to have 
tarried in the south of France, judging, perhaps, that one 
du Guesclin was enough to risk in so hazardous an enter¬ 
prise. 

Don Enrique had already made good warfare on his 
own account, and Don Pedro, as before, had fled before 
his victorious arms, taking refuge in Andalusia. Setting 
foot in Castile, Enrique swore “ by the Cross, never again 
to quit it alive.” The people flocked readily to his 
standard, for they were torn by Pedro’s bloody vengeance 
and crushed by his taxes levied, in theory at least, for the 
payment of his debt to Prince Edward. 

In vain Don Pedro cried to the Prince of Wales for help ; 
the prince had had enough of him and his " piteous appeals ' ’ 
to chivalry. So in desperation he raised an army of Moors 
and Jews, and with them marched against his half-brother. 
Outraged in their faith, the Castilians rose as one man 
against the heretic troops, and, with the exception of 
Toledo, all the towns opened their gates to Don Enrique. 
Hearing of Pedro's advance, he left a small force before 
Toledo to carry on the siege that he had laid there, and 
marched to meet him. But he went warily, for he well 
knew that on the result of that meeting rested his fate 
and that of Don Pedro ; and remembering the battle of 
Navarette, he had no overwhelming confidence in his own 
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troops. Only when, at Orgaz, Bertrand and his five 
hundred came up with him, did lie advance fearlessly. No 
light-armed Moors nor unaccustomed Jews could stand 
for one moment against those towers of steel that were 
Bertrand’s cavalry. 

Near Montiel the two brothers came face to face, 
" Great was the battle on either side ” ; but well-meaning 
though Don Pedro's Jews may have been, and valiant his 
Moors, they weighed little in the balance when Bertrand 
threw his ponderous horsemen into the scales. Javelins 
and missiles from slings were as harmless against them as 
hailstones against granite walls, while the sturdy Breton 
lances and great French swords went through light coats 
of mail like ruthless fingers through spider-webs. Pedro 
saw his " heathen ” army scatter like chickens under the 
stoop of a hawk. Inveighing, as many have done before 
and since his time, against the " grant folic ” of placing 
trust in foreign troops, he drew his few Castilian followers— 
some four hundred—about him, and fled to the relative 
security of the Chateau of Montiel, Lodged there, he was 
as safe as a man perched in a tree with a pack of ravening 
wolves at its base might be ; safe until hunger or fatigue 
should make him lose his hold and send him plunging 
down to the certain death that awaited below. 

Enrique and Bertrand set their camp within sight of the 
chateau; and as night began to darken, placed sentinels 
at all points about it, so that no messenger might come out 
of it, nor help go in. 

In the blackness of midnight the Begue de Villaines and 
a handful of followers sat their horses in the shadow of a 
pile of rock, watching that darker shadow that was the 
fortress. Suddenly, as they watched, they saw a black 
shape that moved, silhouetted against the sky. So silently 
did it come that the Begue thought that he must be dream¬ 
ing, and blinked his eyes. When he looked again, the shape 
was closer, and he saw that it was followed by nine others. 
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It was no ghost that he saw, for he could hear the breathing 
of the horses now, see the faint glint of steel in the dim 
starlight. It was a troop of mounted men, their horses’ 
hooves thickly muffled to avoid noise. He pushed forward 
from behind his rock then, and seized the bridle of the 
leading rider. “ I know not who you may be,” he said, 
" but you go no farther this night.” 

" Begue,” came in a muffled voice, " I am that unhappy 
man, the King of Castile. Let me go, gentle Begue, for the 
love I bear you ! ” " Not so,” said the Begue; " I will 
take you to your brother—he will take pity on you, if I 
pray him to.” " Ah, Begue ! ” came the voice again, 
" your prayer will not be worth an old glove. He will put 
me to a cruel death. Take me, rather, to a sure friend that 
I have near here, and I will reward you. Ay, I will give 
you four towns and twelve chateaux.” “ Nenni,” said 
the Begue, " I do not dabble in treachery of that kind ”; 
and relieving his prisoner of his dagger, he took a 
firmer hold on his bridle-rein and led him towards the 
camp. 

Wending their way downwards, they came up with the 
Vicomte cle Roquebertin, also on sentry-duty, and who, 
seeing the rich booty that had fallen to the B6gue, came 
forward with an eager offer of help and a vain hope of 
sharing the spoils. “ B&gue,” he said ingratiatingly, 
" shall I not help you to bring him in ? None knows so 
well as I how to hold a prisoner.” “ Not so,” said the B£gue 
promptly, “ I have no need of you nor of any of your kind 
to help me hold one man—no, nor two either.” " Ha ! ” 
cried the Vicomte, his courtesy fading with his hopes, 
" you only took him by surprise. Never could you have 
done it in fair fight.” " Then,” shouted the Beigue, who 
was not a patient man, '' I will fight you for him now! ” 
But the Vicomie was not of a mind to go so far, and, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, " I would as soon fight with a wine- 
barrel as with you,” he said rudely, and took his disgruntled 
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leave ; from which it may be judged that the Begue lacked 
somewhat in elegance of figure. 

Rather than risk his prize a second time, the Begue 
thrust him into the first tent he came to—that of Alain de 
la Houssaie. Then he sent a messenger to announce his 
good fortune to Don Enrique. But the news travelled 
faster than the messenger, and in no time all the great ones 
of the army, including Bertrand, were in the tent, looking 
silently at the prisoner. 

All were thus engaged when the tent-flap was thrust 
back, and Enrique strode in. " Where is this son of a 
dirty Jew, who calls himself King of Castile ? ” he cried; 
while Pedro flung back at him, " You, you are the son of a 
harlot—since I alone am the true son of King Alphonso ! " 
So for a moment the two brothers eyed each other, their 
dark brows livid with hate. Then Don Enrique snatched 
out his dagger, and with a snarl that distorted his handsome 
face, flung himself like a wild beast upon his enemy. It 
had ended then, had not the Begue thrust him back and, 
throwing his arms about Pedro, cried, “ Not so ! Pie is 
my prisoner, and loyally taken ! ” But his clumsy arms 
could not master the agile suppleness of the Spaniard 
whom he would have protected, but who would have none 
of it. Pedro, as eager for the fight as was his brother, 
twisted free from his master's grasp and, taking back his 
dagger from the Frenchman’s belt as he went, sprang 
forward to meet his brother. 

And now the two men faced each other, equally armed. 
The tent was crowded, but all who were there pressed back 
against the walls to give fighting room, and the two stood 
alone in the middle of the cleared space. For a little they 
circled, crouching and snarling at each other like panthers. 
Then with one accord they flew at each other. Each raised 
his dagger, each clutched at the other's wrist, and for a 
space they hung so, strained in each other’s arms, more 
like figures of carved stone than living men. There was 
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no sound save the harsh noise of their breathing, no move¬ 
ment save the silent slipping of the shadows cast by the 
flaming torches. The watchers looked with stilled breath 
and fascinated eyes at a spectacle that it is given to few 
men to behold : a battle-royal in very fact, two kings 
striving hand to hand and breast to breast for the posses¬ 
sion of a crown. 

Somewhere a man’s strained nerves cracked, and with 
a quick step he moved forward ; but his neighbour snatched 
him back, never moving his own eyes from the straining 
pair, and whispering hoarsely, “ Fair play! Fair 
play! ” 

Now the two were moving, still locked in each other’s 
embrace, shifting and turning as though they trod some 
dreadful dance of death. Backward and forward they 
went, twisting and striving, each straining to hold the 
other’s dagger-hand and to wrench his own free. The 
sweat poured from their faces with the effort, but 
neither seemed the stronger, neither gave hint of 
weakening. It seemed as though the awful struggle 
might have lasted until dawn; but of a sudden 
Enrique, moving backward, caught his heel on a mattress 
that had been thrown on the ground, and went crashing 
down upon it, dragging Pedro with him. A great sigh 
went up from the watchers, and there was a 
nervous shifting of feet. But none moved from his 
place. 

The game was not so even now, for Pedro was the 
younger, and he was on top. He held his enemy's right 
hand prisoner beneath his body, while his own, fighting 
against Enrique's weaker left, came down and down, 
inch by inch, ever closer to the body that he crushed 
beneath him. The point was at his brother's breast 
now, and it would seem that one more effort must drive it 
home. 

As though hypnotised, spellbound, the watchers stood 
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tense, and strained their eyes for that last effort. But of a 
sudden, and with a movement so rapid that none were 
aware until the thing was done, a young valet sprang 
forward. " I neither make nor unmake a King of Castile,” 
he gasped from a throat dried up with emotion, "I go to 
the help of my master ! ” 1 As he spoke, he bent down, 
laid hold of Pedro’s heel and, with a rapid gesture, twisted 
him over on to his back. Enrique’s dagger was free now, 
and once and again it flashed in the torchlight. Then, with 
his brother’s blood, red on his hands, he rose up—King of 
Castile. 

" So ended the King Don Pedro of Castile, who before 
had reigned in such great prosperity. Those who had slain 
him left him yet three days upon the ground, which is a 
shameful thing for humanity ; and during that time, the 
Spaniards mocked at him.” 3 

Don Pedro’s head was separated from his body, that 
deed being performed, it is said, by a young man who, by 
so doing, avenged a murdered father and a dishonoured 
mother. Then it was set up upon a pike, and borne before 
the victorious host of Don Enrique, as a hint to the towns 
of Castile that they might cry ” The king is dead—long live 
the king ! ” with impunity. They did so, and enthusiastic¬ 
ally. Indeed, in one town, so turbulent were the rejoicings 
that the precious head was inadvertently mislaid ; which 
was awkward, for there still remained Toledo to be con¬ 
vinced—and that, without the all-powerful token, might 
prove a difficult task. 

Before that town Bertrand and Don Enrique sat with 
their armies. In vain had their heralds announced to the 
inhabitants, to the sound of trumpets, that Pedro was 

1 " Yo no pongo ni quito rey in Castilla, niais ayundo & mi senor I " 
(Cascales, Histoire de Mitrcie). The name of the young valet is said to 
have been Perez de Andrada. 
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indeed dead ; in vain had Enrique trailed his rival’s banner 
in the dust before the gates ; the town remembered past 
reprisals, and so great was its fear of undergoing that 
experience yet once again, that it preferred to starve 
rather than to risk it. Its inhabitants dared not believe 
the good news and act upon it, lest Pedro swoop down 
upon them once again with his burnings and his 
torturings. 

Bertrand, perhaps, did not carry on the siege with his 
accustomed vigour. For once in his life his eyes were not 
fixed exclusively upon the task immediately before him, 
but gazed over and beyond it. He had unmade a king, 
and set up another in his place. And if Enrique were a 
descendant of a royal line, was not he, Bertrand du Guesclin, 
equally royally descended ? A descent more remote, 
perhaps, but equally direct, and moreover untainted by 
the suspicion of illegitimacy. He had set a king upon the 
throne of Castile; why should he not set another upon that 
far-away mysterious one whose very name had set his 
childhood’s imagination afire—the kingdom of Bougie ? 
Bertrand the First of Bougie ! The title rolled sonorously, 
and rang a new note in his ear—that of personal ambition. 
So loudly did it sound that he scarcely heard the words of a 
messenger that came to him from King Charles bidding 
him return, for the English again invaded France. He did 
no more than smile and murmur to himself, perhaps a 
thought complacently, " When the cat’s away, the mice 
will play,” 1 Then, turning to the messenger, “ Friend,” 
he asked, “ then why does not the king himself assemble 
his armies to repel them ? What need of me ? ” and he 
added cryptically, " In any case, my shirt is closer to me 
than my coat of mail.” 

Then he plunged again into his dream ; a dream that, 
under his fascinated eyes, seemed to take on shape and 

1 “ Li oh n’a point de chat la sons se tient fiAre." A proverb, it 
would seem, that is older than one might have imagined. 
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solidity. For had not the King of Aragon appealed to 
him with the request that he undertake the subjugation of 
his Island of Sardinia, revolted against him ? And might 
not Sardinia be the first step towards that kingdom of 
Bougie, the name of which so haunted him ? So while 
he turned an attentive enough ear towards the King 
of Aragon, that which he turned towards the messengers 
of King Charles was indifferent. “ Let the king 
spend his money and raise troops," he said; " for 
soldiers and loose women must be treated in the same 
fashion—one must pay them if one would have their 
services.” 

And true it was that the English again ravaged the 
Kingdom of France. But this time the spark of war had 
blown from Gascony rather than from Brittany. Prince 
Edward, against the advice of that wise little man, John 
Chandos, had refused to remit the " fouage,” the hearth- 
tax of ten sous levied on each household. The people, 
those chronically indigent people of Gascony, “ never rich 
in anything save in younger sons and bastards," 1 made 
loud outcry; while the great, nobles, themselves dis¬ 
gruntled by the favouritism in matters of honours and titles 
displayed by the prince towards his own countrymen, 
upheld them in their revolt. John Chandos, disheartened 
at the mismanagement that was imperilling the popularity 
of English rule throughout Aquitaine, washed his hands of 
the whole business, and retired to his own estates in the 
Coutantin. 

Meanwhile Count Jean d'Armagnac, placing himself at 
the head of the dissatisfied nobles, refused bluntly to collect 
the " fouage " on his own lands, declaring that " he had 
a daughter to marry ” ; 2 and when the prince would have 
forced him to it, he appealed to the King of France as his 
“ over-lord," The Sire d’Albret, remembering the hurt 

1 2 Fro* "Tt, 
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the prince had inflicted both on his pride and his purse, did 
likewise. By the middle of the year (1369) nearly a 
thousand appeals had been lodged before the Court of 
France. 

Charles the Wise was not one to let such appeals go 
unheeded. Publicly he showed a face of righteous indigna¬ 
tion, and privately a smile of satisfaction. He sent mes¬ 
sengers to the prince with letters of admonition and a 
summons to appear in Paris to answer the complaints 
made against him. 1 The prince answered proudly that 
he would indeed come to Paris, but that it would be 
" bascinet on head and 60,000 men behind him.” 8 Then 
he seized the royal messengers and thrust them into prison, 
where they had the ill-fortune to die. King Charles’ 
public face was more shocked than ever, his secret smile 
broader. Without more ado he declared war on Edward, 
and proclaimed that all English fiefs in France were con¬ 
fiscated to the Crown of France, adding to his letters, 
" Item, the said prince (of Wales) has caused to be cast 
into prison Messire Bernard Polot and Monseigneur Jehan 
de Chaponval, deputed by the King of France to present 
to the said prince the letters of the King of France, . . . 
has for a long time held them prisoner, and has put 
them to death, in great contempt of the king and his 
sovereignty.” 

It was not until two weeks later (May 9) that Charles 
bethought him of convoking the States-General and in¬ 
forming them of his actions ; and “ if,” he said, “ they saw 
that he had done anything that he should not do, let them 
say so, and he would correct that which he had done.” 3 
Perhaps a little late in the day to take counsel of the Slates 
so obsequiously, after he had already flung his defiance in so 

1 This letter, with translation, is given at Appendix VII. 

a Froissart, 

' I.e Chromquo de Saint Denis. 
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outrageous a fashion in the face of Edward. 1 Rut he had 
not acted in ignorance of the character of his councillors, 
and his announcement of war was received with a gratifying 
enthusiasm. 

King Charles, in declaring the confiscation of all the 
English fiefs in France, was particular to make it known to 
the confiscated provinces, their towns and inhabitants, 
that they would not be the losers by the change of masters. 
For, careful of his deniers though he might be, yet he well 
knew when economy ceased to be a virtue; and he could, 
on occasion, open his purse as widely as any spendthrift 
in his kingdom. So while towns and villages saw their 
taxes lightened or remitted altogether, their captains and 
governors were also shown what royal generosity might 
be. Thus the Sire d’Albret had his pension restored to 
him, and a princess of the blood given him in marriage. 
Alone of all the " foreign ” captains in the service of Eng¬ 
land, the Captal de Buch, that sturdy Gascon, resisted all 
temptations to change his allegiance, though the bait 
offered to him was succulent enough in all conscience—the 
Duchy of Mormandy. Nor was the King of Navarre foi- 
gotten. Rebuffed by the Prince of Wales when he had 
asked him for the city of Limoges that he coveted, he now 
saw Montpellier dangled again before his fascinated eyes ; 
Montpellier, that had been taken from him by the Duke of 
Anjou during the first Spanish campaign. Eagerly he 
confessed that in his heart he had always had a weakness 
for his cousin of France, and Prince Edward saw him no 
more. 

At the declaration of war the County of Ponthieu, 
encouraged by the promises of King Charles—no taxes to 
be levied on the cities and towns without their consent, 

1 He had sent a kitchen-varlet with his declaration oC war, instead cd 
the usual high church dignitary or baron, lint King Edward had shown 
himseli to be more tolerant than was his son, and having rewarded the 
man richly, he sent him back unharmed. (According to Froissart.) 
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and the county to depend directly from the Crown—re¬ 
ceived the French troops. Abbeville opened its gates to 
the Count of Saint-Pol, Saint-Valeri and le Crotoi followed 
suit. Within a week nearly the whole county was de¬ 
livered, with scarce a blow struck. 

King Charles then sent his brother, the Duke of Berri, 
to the Midi, to the assistance of the Duke of Anjou, already 
on the spot. And there, too, words proved to be as effi¬ 
cacious as the sword. The Archbishop of Toulouse rendered 
greater service to the cause of France than did the two dukes 
put together. He went about Querci speaking to the 
people, " preaching and demonstrating the good cause of 
the King of France.” 1 The city of Cahors submitted 
to him, and sixty others besides ; while the Rouergue, save 
only for two or three places, followed suit. 

And now Edward, the old lion, awoke from his dream¬ 
ing. In June he resumed the title of King of France. 
Shortly after he sent his fourth son, the Earl of Cambridge, 
and the Earl of Pembroke to France. They landed in 
Brittany, and Duke Jean, ever English at heart, in spite 
of the homage rendered to King Charles, let them pass. 
Near Angouleme they joined the Black Prince, who sent 
them to subdue Perigord. 

In August the Duke of Lancaster landed at Calais with 
600 spears and 1500 archers, King Charles sent an army, 
under his youngest brother, Philippe le Ilardi, Duke of 
Burgundy, to meet them. All the nobility of northern 
France marched with him, and asked no better than to 
deliver immediate battle; but Charles, remembering the 
words of his Breton captain and the disasters of Crecy and 
Poitiers, expressly forbade any attack upon the enemy. 
His plan, wise enough, was to keep the English hedged 
in the Calaisis, and destroy them in detail. But Philippe 
le Hardi was not one to approve of so prudent a method of 
warfare, and the gieat feudal lords who rode with him were 

1 Froi rt. 
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of a like way of thinking. Unable to bear the disgrace, of 
facing an enemy without at once giving battle, they 
refused to serve at all, and the army must needs be dis¬ 
banded. The English returned triumphant to Calais, with 
scarcely the loss of a man. 

But in the south the struggle was fiercer. John Chandos, 
recalled from his voluntary reclusion, came "melan- 
colieux,” 1 but resolute, determined to restore what order 
he could to the general havoc of misrule. He invaded 
Anjou and the Touraine, and sent a troop through the 
Limousin to the Bourbonnais as far as the Chateau of 
Belleperche, where lived the Dowager Duchess of Bourbon* 
mother of the Queen of France. 

At the news her son, the Duke of Bourbon, came with all 
speed to throw himself into the place. But he came too 
late ; the chateau was taken, and his mother a prisoner. 
The English, seeing his imposing array, offered him battle ; 
but he, faithful to his promise to King Charles, refused. 
" Then,” said the English, “ since you will not light, within 
three days, my lord Duke of Bourbon, at the hour of tierce 
or noon, you will see your lady mother led away on horse¬ 
back before your eyes. Think on this, and rescue her if you 
will.” 2 And so it was done. The duke, with what feelings 
one can imagine, must needs watch his mother led away 
into captivity and raise no hand to save her. In vain he 
offered single combat; it was not a duel that the English 
wanted, but a battle. And a battle he could not give 
them. 

Yet these English successes were more than offset by 
an irreparable loss. On the ist of January 1370 died " the 
knight the most courteous, the most filled with noble 
virtues, that England had produced for a hundred years ” : 3 
John Chandos. Hemmed in by the Duke of Berri who had 
pushed as near to Poitiers as Saint Savin's Abbey, and un- 
1 Froissart. “ Ibid, a Ibid. 
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supported by the Earl of Pembroke who considered himself 
to be too great a noble to obey the orders of so humbly born 
a man as was Chandos, he sallied out with his small garrison 
in a desperate attempt to stay the oncoming French. But 
his star was on the wane, and for once audacity refused to 
serve him. With his beaten troops he fell back upon the 
River Vienne, the victorious French hot upon his trail. 
At the bridge of Pussac they overtook him; and in that 
fight at the bridge, Alain Keranlouet, the Breton, dealt 
him his death-blow. Feeling the hot bite of the steel in 
his flesh, Chandos cried aloud, “ Ay, Dieu ! Now is the 
day of my death ! To God I commend my king, my prince 
—and the lady that I had hoped to marry.” His brother 
frantic with grief, would have ordered a terrible vengeance— 
the immediate slaying of all the French prisoners. But 
Chandos would not have it. " Nay, my brother,” he said, 
" let them be. The French have done their duty, and you 
should not blame them, but rather honour and cherish 
them for it.” And thus he saved the lives of many a 
" gentil prisonnier,” and held high to the end his reputation 
for honour, generosity, and chivalry. 1 

So died the only man who might yet have succeeded, 
because of the love that both humble and great bore him, 
in holding Aquitaine. With his going, the frayed bonds 
of many loyalties were loosed, and, among others, that 
of Olivier de Clisson. Not long after the Englishman’s 
death, the Breton was kneeling at the feet of King Charles 
at Paris. The king received him without favour, for he did 
not like him ; but he received him none the less, for a wise 
man does not throw away a good sword because the sheath 
of it mislikes him. 

The Captal de Buch, that wily Gascon, took Chandos’ 
place, and for a while filled it well. But his reign was a short 
one, and before long he fell into the hands of the French. 3 

1 For the epitaph of John Chandos, see Appendix VIII. 

5 He was taken before Soubise in August 1372. 
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To Paris he was seal, a prisoner, and there he stayed, 
held in luxurious but strict captivity in the Louvre. And 
try as he might the tactics of Bertrand in a like situation, 
King Charles failed to react as Prince Edward had done. 
Quite agreeably he received any suggestions that he was 
"afraid" to set his prisoner free; he but smiled and 
agreed, adding ycl another bar to the prison door the 
while. Never again did the Captal de Buch walk a free man. 

Messengers came, one after tire other, to Bertrand. 
And now came one on whom he could scarcely turn a deaf 
oar or a vague eye—the Marshal of France, the Sire 
d’Audvehem, in person. “ Bertrand,” he said, " the king 
bids me beg of you that you will come and lead his people ; 
for Robert Knolles and his army lay waste the country.” 
" And you are the fifth to tell me of it,” said Bertrand. 
" The king docs me great honour—but why docs he not 
raise twenty or thirty thousand men and send them, under 
a good captain, against the English ? ” " Because he is 
waiting for you, The Connclable de Fiennes is an old man, 
and can no longer execute his office. ... If you will 
come, the king will give you such an army as no man 
has ever seen before.” " That is as may be,” grumbled 
Bertrand ; " but will he pay it ? ” 

Regretfully he thought of his campaign in Sardinia, of 
his kingdom of Bougie. Yet these things were in no wise 
profitable to the King of France, and it was the King of 
France that he had sworn to serve, not himself. Toledo 
had at last been reduced, and he had no further legitimate 
excuse for lingering in the South. In any case, he thought 
to himself, one docs not make a queen of one’s wife without 
first consulting her—not, at any rate, when that wife 
is Tiphaine Raguenel. With a sigh he realised that the 
vision he had seen in the southern sky was no more than a 
mirage, " I will come,” he said to the Marshal. 
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In June Robeit Knolles had sailed from Dover with 
4000 archers and 1500 mounted men. In July he left 
Calais and marched through Artois and Picardy, searching 
for something to fight and not finding it. The crops were 
in, and, together with the peasants that had harvested them, 
were safely behind the walls of the good towns. The glean¬ 
ings left to the English were scanty enough, and many 
an old campaigner thought with regret of the old days of 
Philippe and Jean when there was always a good fight to be 
had, and even better plundering. In vain they challenged 
and defied the towns that they passed, the gates remained 
stubbornly closed, and none came out to answer their 
taunts and jeers. At Noyon a young Scot, one Seyton, 
jumped the very barriers of the town, crying, " Seigneurs, I 
have come to see you ; you do not deign to come outside 
your barriers, yet I deign to come in.” But all to no 
purpose; a deadly, disquieting silence was the only 
reply. 

Onward pressed Knolles, on through that land of desola¬ 
tion. Onward until he had passed Villejuif, until he 
was drawn up in order of battle within sight of Paris 
itself. 

From the windows of his Palace of Saint-Pol, King 
Charles could see the smoke of burning villages rise murky 
and ominous against the sky. But though his turbulent 
nobles railed at him—Coucy, Joigny, Sancerre, Tancar- 
ville—calling him coward to his face, he answered gently 
in his clear, cold voice, " It is a storm, and will blow itself 
out.” Calmly he looked out at Knolles and his army as 
though they were objects of but indifferent interest. 
Calmly he watched the smoke of his towns go up, and never 
changed expression for the agony of his country. Alone 
among the clamorous nobles, Clisson the Breton upheld 
him in his attitude. “ Let them tire themselves out/’ he 
said; " they cannot rob you of your heritage with all their 
smoke.” 

Tf> 
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Drawn up in battle array, Robert Knolles waited, con 
fident of the outcome of the day ; for he knew the French 
chivalry, and could not believe that they would let so blatant 
a defiance go unanswered. He knew the French chivalry, 
but he did not know the French king. And all day long 
his men kept their ranks under the blazing July sun, and no 
sign came from the city. 

Then of a sudden a young English knight spurred out 
of the ranks and rode straight for fhose towering walls. 
He did not draw rein until he was in their shadow; then 
dismounting, he came forward on foot and thundered with 
his spear upon the very gates themselves, crying as he did 
so that he had kept his vow, for he had sworn to lay hands 
on the gates of Paris. The knights upon the walls, looking 
down, applauded the rash courage and hot-headed daring 
of the young man. “ Allez-vous-en,” they cried. “ Get 
you gone, now ; you have acquitted yourself well.” But 
while they saw the chivalrous beauty of his action, the 
bourgeoisie saw only the insult to their city. A party of 
them sallied out of a postern gate, and, while the knights 
above called out a warning, they gave chase to the young 
Englishman. Before he could reach his horse they had 
him down, and a huge butcher “ beat on him as upon an 
anvil ” 1 with liis butcher’s mallet. And so ended the 
only engagement of that day. 

On the morrow, seeing that the king would not give 
battle, Knolles moved off, Charles, from the windows of 
his palace, saw him go ; saw him return to that twice- 
ravaged desert out of which he had come, and smiled. 
For there was no growing nor living thing in all that country 
on which an army could feed. 

Seeing the retreat of the English, King Charles thought 
that his time was well-nigh come. He looked about him 
for a leader. He looked to his nobility ; but they had little 
faith in this king “ who armed himself so seldom," 3 and 
i Frnic -ft. “ Ibid. 
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he even less in them, for he knew that they thirsted for 
one thing only : to hurl themselves haphazard upon the 
invaders, and wipe out their dishonour in blood—whose, 
it mattered but little. And so fiercely did they tug against 
the strong reins of discipline that had been put upon them, 
that the king feared that his own hands, better fitted for the 
chess of statecraft than for the controlling of the wild horses 
of war, were too frail to hold them long in check. He 
looked to his Conndtable, Moreau de Fiennes, whose business 
it was to lay firm hands on those reins, but Moreau was old, 
his grip grown feeble ; and moreover, this new method of 
warfare misliked him ; so for all answer he laid the sword 
of France at the king’s feet and took himself to the peace 
of his own estates. He looked to Clisson the Breton. 
Clisson's hands were steady enough, and he had the 
advantage of experience in English methods of war; 
but the motto that he carried on his banner—" Pour 
ce qui me plest " — was not reassuring. Moreover, he 
had changed his coat too recently for it to sit well upon 
his shoulders as yet. The king looked southward then, 
towards that other Breton with his unequivocal device, 
" Nostre Dame, Guesclin! ” and whose coat, shabby 
though it might be, would yet never lose its original 
colouring. The royal messengers took the road to 
Spain. 

The new King of Castile was not overjoyed at parting 
with his “ Mosen Beltran de Claquin,” 1 but he was some¬ 
what consoled for the loss of the Breton by receiving in his 
place, and as a permanent fixture, that hardy Frenchman, 
the B&gue de Villaines. Bertrand came in answer—though 
somewhat tardily—to the appeals of his own king j and he 
did not come empty-handed, for Don Enrique was not an 
ungrateful prince. To the honorary title of Constable of 
Castile and the hardly more useful one of Duke of Trasta- 

1 Ayaia. 
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mara was added the highly desirable one ot Duke of Molina. 
Nor were more tangible gills lacking ; for the messenger’s 
that came to the Lady Tiphaine irom her husband at 
that time came laden as never before with rich goblets, 
cups, and dishes of gold and silver. It was no penniless 
lcnight-errant that came riding home this time. Nor 
did he go empty-handed to his king, but brought 
with him Don Enrique's oath to help his cousin 
of France in all matters, and particularly upon the 
sea. 


Under a fierce July sun Bertrand crossed the Spanish 
border for the last time. His first act upon French soil 
was the calling to order of his brother ; for Olivier, it would 
seem, had not been idle during liis elder’s absence in Spain. 
Taking service with the Count of Annagnac be had, in that 
capacity, inflicted grievous damage upon I he territory of 
Foix ; so that the count of that name came with loud out¬ 
cry and complaint of it to Bertrand. Bertrand laughed, 
saying, " You would not have him take pay and not work 
for it ? ” Nevertheless, he whistled his brother to heel, 
and with him in his modest train continued on his 
way. 

That way should, properly, have led direct to Paris. 
Yet when, at Toulouse, lie came up with the Duke of Anjou, 
and heard the familiar cry, " Show me how to bring this 
accursed war of mine to a good end," what could he do but 
tarry long enough to do as he was asked ? For six weeks 
he gave the duke the instructions required, demonstrating 
his theories of warfare by the taking of Moissac, Agen, 
Tonneins, and Aiguillon, and his theories of statecraft by 
persuading the Bishop of Limoges to surrender that town 
to him, 1 in spite of the reverend man’s close friendship with 
the Black Prince. Then, under the impatient spurring of 
d’Audrehem, he again took the road to Paris, advising 

1 Prince Edward retook the place shortly afterwards. 
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Anjou to content himself with consolidating the conquests 
already made, and to remain in future on the defensive. 
In other words, to " stay put ” until bidden to move 
again. 




PART THREE 
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PART THREE 


King Charles, surrounded by his Court, was in his council- 
hall. Not the " chambre ” where secret matters were 
dealt with, but in the “ grande salle ” where the common 
people might come at will to hear the business of the king¬ 
dom discussed. A group of them was there now—artisans, 
craftsmen, labourers—standing patiently and with ap¬ 
parent expectancy, though no business seemed to be afoot. 
For the king sat silent, pulling at the ears of a white hunt¬ 
ing-dog that lay at his feet, while his nobles stood about 
him, equally silent. A brave splash of colour they made, 
those nobles, in the splendour of their magnificent costumes. 
They were long-clad, out of respect for the king’s presence ; 
but those long gowns were of richest brocade, fur-edged 
and fur-lined, with sleeves padded out to an enormous 
width at the shoulder, and long enough to cover completely 
the hands of their wearers—the “ mahoitre ” sleeve, a new 
fashion but recently come out of Burgundy. Jewels 
sparkled at fingers, belts, and dagger-hilts. The long 
points of crimson or gilt leather “ poulains ” showed from 
under the furred hems of gowns, the brilliant hues of silk 
or velvet tunics showed at their open necks. Truly, a 
rich sight; and yet, handsome though the spectacle might 
be, it could scarcely be for the pleasure of gazing at it that 
the crowd of common folk waited so patiently. 

The silence hung heavy. The nobles stood so still that 
their jewels scarcely winked in the light. The people 
shifted a little on their feet. The king still played with his 
dog’s long ears. 

*41 
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Then came a movement, The curtain over one of the 
doors of the salle were thrust aside, and Bureau de la 
Rivifere, the king’s chamberlain, appeared between them. 
He held them apart and motioned to some one behind 
him to come forward. And then appeared a very jay 
among all those peacocks. There came a man clad in 
rubbed leather and blackened steel, and ugly enough of 
face to put any gargoyle to shame. And yet, for all his 
unloveliness, it was evidently to gaze upon him that the 
people waited so patiently, for a sigh of contentment went 
up from them at the sight of him. The king himself rose 
to greet him, and caught him by the hand when he would 
have knelt. Raising him he said, “ Messire Bertrand, you 
have lingered overlong in Spain—and surely your place 
should have been on the frontiers of France ? ” His 
words might have been a reproach were they not accom¬ 
panied by that rare and singularly sweet smile he could 
assume when he wished to. 

Bertrand mumbled his excuses while the king, still 
smiling, turned from him and made his way to a small table 
that stood near at hand. He bent over it for a moment, 
raised something from it in his hands ; and when he faced 
about again, Bertrand saw that it was a great naked sword 
that he held across the palms of his outstretched hands. 
It was towards himself that the king was coming with his 
burden, smiling above the great stark weapon that he 
carried ; and if he had never known fear before, he knew 
it now—for it was the Sword of France that the king held 
out to him across those hands of his that were like swords 
themselves, so long and narrow and cold they were. The 
Sword of France, unsheathed, lay dark as still water across 
the royal hands that offered it to him. To him ! Surely 
the king mocked ! He raised eyes dark with trouble to the 
tall man who stood there before him, and the king but 
smiled and said, " I would have you for conndtable, Ber¬ 
trand." He ! He out of all the Kingdom of France to 
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assume so crushing an honour 1 " Theie aie others, more 

worthy--” he stammered, and looked at the great nobles 

who stood about him. There were the Marshals, d’Audie- 
hem and Sancerre—there was Jean de Vienne, Admiial 
of France. There were the Counts, Tancarville, Coucy, 
Auxerre, Joigny. There were the royal Dukes of Orleans, 
Bourbon, and Burgundy. All of them, each of them, better 
fitted by blood, birth, and position than himself, for the 
wearing of so tremendous a dignity. But he saw no help 
in their faces. Even his friend, Auxerre, gazed back at 
him unwinking out of his one eye. 

Again the king spoke. " I will give it to none other 
than you,” he said, holding the dark sword out before him 
Bertrand shrank back, as though the steel might have 
burned him. It was true that he was Connetable of Castile ; 
but that was an empty honour, and meant no moie than 
a handsome ring given him to wear on his finger, out of 
gratitude ; but this—this was no pretty title offered him 
as an ornament. This meant that the safe-keeping of 
the Kingdom of France was placed between his hands. 
This meant that he must wield a power second only to that of 
the king himself. He could never again be Bertrand du 
Guesclin, the Breton ; he must be Monseigneur le Conne¬ 
table, the Sword of France personified—without in¬ 
dividuality, will, or desire of his own. He who had always 
fought untrammelled must in future go into battle weighted 
down, hampered, by this tremendous responsibility. A 
lost battle would not mean a Breton knight beaten, but 
the Kingdom of France defeated. He who had governed 
his life by his own honour must now be governed by 
another, and an overpowering honour. 

He shook his head and shrank back. The king followed 
him, pushing forward the sword so that it almost pressed 
against his breast. But still he would not raise his hand 
and take it. 

Then the king turned his head, looking to where the 
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common people stood pressed together at the far end of the 
hall, He nodded, ever so slightly ; and at the signal a 
labouring man stepped forward as though he obeyed a 
command—as, indeed, he did—and opening his mouth, 
cried “ Bertrand ! L'cpee ! L’epee ! ” At once his com¬ 
panions took up the cry, so that the whole salle rang with 
it. " Bertrand ! The sword—the sword ! Bertrand ! 
The sword! ” 

At that sound Bertrand stiffened. Then he flung up his 
head, thrust back his great shoulders, and with an abrupt, 
almost violent gesture, snatched the sword from the king. 
With it in his hands he strode towards those humble ones 
who had called upon him. Feet apait, he stood before 
them, firmly planted on his strong legs. Then, setting his 
two hands to the hilt, lie whirled the naked blade high up 
above his head. The light caught it as it fled up, and its 
stark, dead surface blazed into a tall, white flame of living 
steel. 

A great silence fell upon the people as they looked. The 
men shuffled off their bonnets, the women crossed them¬ 
selves and held up their little ones so that they might look 
upon the Sword of France. 

Well content with what had been done, and pleased 
with their share in the doing, the people filed out of the 
salle. With their going, the sudden fire of enthusiasm 
that had kindled in Bertrand’s heart died away. The 
sword that he held was no longer a flame, but a weight too 
crushing even for his great shoulders to hear He lurned 
heavily towards the king. “ Seigneur King,” he said, 

" there are many here better fitted than I-” “ There 

is none,” the king interrupted him. " There is no knight 
throughout my kingdom more fortunate, none hardier 
in arms, none more unsparing of his body. And yet for all 
that, I will not hold you worth one denier if you do not 
take the office I give you,” But Bertrand still hesitated. 
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" I am a poor man,” lie said, " and ol humble extiaclion ; 
how then shall I dare command your gieat baions, ay, youi 
very brothers and cousins ? ” " Messire Bertrand,” said 

the king, ” do not seek to escape by that road ; for I have 
neither brother, cousin, nor nephew, nor count, nor baron 
in all my kingdom who will not obey you—and if any 
there should be, then let him fear my anger, for he shall 
feel it.” 

Bertrand was silent for a moment ; then, “ I will 
accept,” he said, “but on one condition.” The king 
frowned a little. Would this man be for ever laying down 
his terms, then ? But he smiled again as he answered. 
“ Ask of me what you will, and I will not refuse it, so that 
it be not my kingdom—or my wife.” Bertrand grinned at 
that. " Nay, Sire,” he said, " I have enough, and too much 
by half, of one wife.” (For where is the strong leader 
of men who does noL take pride in thinking himself bullied, 
brow-beaten, and ill-used by a woman ?) Then his face 
sobered again. “ It is this that I would ask of you. That 
no matter what men may tell you of me, what tales they 
may bring you, that you will not listen to them unless I 
be there in person to defend myself.” 

" I grant you that, and gladly,” said the king. 

That night Bertrand dined at the royal table. And 
that was an honour fit to give an indigestion to a prouder 
man than he ; for a royal duke held the napkin and ewer 
for the washing of his hands, another carved before him, 
and a third filled his cup with wine. And while he saw in 
it the proof that the king had not spoken idly in saying 
that his own family should serve him, it was doubtless as 
uncomfortable a meal as he had ever eaten. 

A few days later—on the 20th of October 1370—he took 
the oath of office, receiving from the king's hands the 
naked blade that might not be sheathed, and from the king's 
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lips the kiss on the mouth that sealed him to its seivice 
for ever. Mounting on horseback he showed himself, 
sword in hand as was the custom, to the people of Paris. 
They screamed aloud their delight in him, crying, " Le 
bon connetable ! Le bon conndtable ! ” Yet, genuine as 
their enthusiasm was, he would rather have heard them 
cry, " He ! Bertrand ! ” in the impertinent fashion of the 
old days. 

That night he walked on the walls of Paris with the 
Marshal Sancerre, who for ever after followed so close on 
his heels that he earned for himself the title of “ le deuxithne 
connetable.” The marshal told him of the English knight 
who, in fulfilment of a vow, had laid his hands on the gates 
of Paris, and exclaimed over the pity of his death. But 
Bertrand, uneasy-hearted and filled with a strange appre¬ 
hension, thought that there was no pity in it; for what 
better thing could a man ask of life than to leave it in all 
the strength of his young body, his vow accomplished, his 
illusions unbroken ? No, that was a brave way for a soldier 
to go, and asked for no regrets. 

No sooner had he assumed the emblems of his office 
than he prepared to shoulder its burdens. But where was 
this great army that had been promised him ? Pie went to 
the king, and held out his hands. The king looked at him 
in dismayed astonishment. Was this new connetable 
he had made actually asking for money from him, Charles 
de Valois ? Unpleasant though the idea might be, it would 
appear to be true. Grudgingly the king dealt out a 
few pieces of gold. Bertrand looked at them scornfully. 
“ You give me there, gentle King," he said, “ the pay 
of fifteen hundred men—and that for two months only, 
The English are twenty thousand. Break open your 
coffers, Sire; an avaricious prince never yet gained 
honour." 

" Ay, but,” replied the king, “ you will not deliver 
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battle to the English, You will but harry and harass them, 
as best you may.” 

" Even so,” said Bertrand, " twenty to one are heavy 
odds. I must, I will have, two or three thousand men. 
I will raise them ; and if they are not paid, mischief will 
come of it; for so are honest men-at-arms taught to pillage. 
If your treasury is indeed empty, then borrow from the 
' fur-bonnets,’ for they come by their wealth easily and 
dishonestly. But give me leave, and I myself will search 
their coffers for you.” 

But Charles the Wise had more respect for the rich 
merchants of Paris than had his connetable. So Bertrand 
must needs accept the meagre sum offered to him as cheer¬ 
fully as might be, trusting to Fortune to provide for the 
future. Now assuredly the Lady Tiphaine, being versed 
in the science of the stars, would have more influence with 
that fickle goddess than could have the rough, unlettered 
man of battles that he was. Without delay he sent letters 
to Tiphaine, and then, without further tormenting his 
mind with matters of finance, set about recruiting his 
army. 

He had small trouble in that direction, for as always, he 
had but to show himself, and men came flocking about him 
like hounds about the huntsman. Without regard to the 
restricted size of his war-chest he enrolled every man that 
presented himself, and it was with an army that already 
numbered 3000 men—unequipped, it is true—that he took 
the road to Caen, where he had given rendezvous to 
Tiphaine. It was not only common soldiers that rode 
with him, but great men too. D'Audrehem, Jean de Vienne, 
Alain and Jean de Beaumont, Olivier de Mauny, and his 
brother ; and the Count of Alempon, the Marshal Sancerre, 
with many other noble seigneurs, both French and Breton. 

And another knight came to the meeting at Caen— 
Olivier de Clisson, the Breton. He came with his proud 
eyes fiercer than ever under his bronze-winged helmet, his 
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strong ga/o fixed on the distance. Ins chin out-thrust, and 
his hands clenched on the bridle-rein. He came arrogantly, 
aggressively; for he was a proud man, and he feared a 
lebuff, not knowing how much of forgiveness or forgetful¬ 
ness the new connetable might have in his heart for his 
renegade countryman. So his pride armed itself with in¬ 
solence, lest it be said that he had come craving for a 
welcome that was denied him. Yet he need have had no 
fears, for Bertrand was not one to reproach a man with the 
orrois ol his past, and he greeted the newcomer with a 
friendly grin. Yet, while he rejoiced sincerely over this 
sinner that repented, he made doubly sure that he should 
sin no more. He put such bonds upon him as neither 
revenge, nor ambition, nor hate, nor love could ever 
loose again. He stood with him before the high altar of 
Caen Cathedral, and there swore with him the oath of 
brotherhood-in-arms. And not for the sake of father, 
mother, wife, nor child, no, nor for king or country, could 
Clisson break that vow, unless he would be an outcast and 
a thing of shame throughout the world of chivalry. For 
while a man might betray his liege lord and his country, 
and yet keep his honour, he could not deny his brother- 
in-arms without being damned, utterly. 

Caen was now a bustling camp of war. Knights’ 
esquires, men-at-arms thronged the place, unequipped 
as yet, but eager, ready for the adventure, and full of 
confidence in the man who was to lead them to it. And 
now among those slark men of war there passed a gracious 
figure, the lovely Lady Tiphaine, Coarse speech and ribald 
songs were stilled as she passed, and men looked after her 
with respectful admiration as "to the noble Bertrand, 
nobly she came." 

She brought her husband not only her grace and her 
beauty, her sweetness and her wisdom ; she brought him 
the wherewithal to prevent that “ honest men-at-arms be 
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taught to pillage.” She brought him all her treasuie 
of silver, her dishes and plates, goblets and ewers, all the 
rich collection that he had given her, piece by piece, during 
the yeais of their married life. There were the first, the 
humbler offerings—a platter saved from a burning chateau, 
wine-cups snatched from a ravaged camp. There were the 
richer offerings of the later years, massive " hanaps,” 
loving cups given by counts and dukes and princes ; and 
there were the splendid tokens of the gratitude of the King 
of Castile himself. To the last piece she laid her treasure 
at her husband’s feet—a mountain of silver, picked out 
with gold. 

Gladly, freely, and with never a thought of regret she 
made her sacrifice. And yet she was human enough for 
her pride to ask one more satisfaction of those riches before 
they were gone for ever. She gave a great feast, and 
summoned to it all the barons and seigneurs who were in 
Caen. Never was a noble feast more nobly served, for the 
tables laboured under the weight of the silver dishes laid 
upon them ; and what could not find a place on the board 
was set up on dressers and side-tables, so that the whole 
hall was lighted with the gleam of silver, and men said that 
never had they seen so rich a sight, even in the palace of 
the king himself. If any guest did not eat off silver that 
night, it was because he had dishes of gold set before him. 

All the next day the rich display was left in the hall, so 
that all might come and see it; and to those who questioned 
him, Bertrand replied, " Here is the wherewithal to pay 
three thousand men ” ; and adding, proudly and naively j 
"It is mine to do with as I please, for it is not even mort¬ 
gaged,” 

On the third day all those lovely vessels, all that delicate 
workmanship, the patient labour of a thousand cunning 
hands, were destroyed—crushed and broken with hammers, 
flung into the melting-pots, in order that the army of 
France might be armed and paid with Breton gold, For so 
17 
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Tiphaine understood and interpreted the high duty of a 
Connetable of France, and so she upheld the honour of her 
husband. 

Once his little army equipped and mounted, Bertrand 
set out on the pursuit of Knolles. He took leave of his 
wife. " Lady,” he said, “ pray to God for me that I return 
joyously from this hunting.” " I will pray God,” she said. 
” that he preserve you from death and from prison. And 
do you remember what I have told you--and remember that 
once you failed to heed my words.” " Lady,” he said, “ I 
know very certainly that he who will not listen to his wife 
may well live to repent of it.” What had she told him ? 
What counsel had she given him in the secret hours of the 
night ? There is nothing to tell us—but it may be that she 
pulled him once and for all from his seat on the shadowy 
throne of Bougie, and set him firmly on his feet on the soil 
of France, for never again did he look southward. 

Knolles still retired through the desolated country of 
northern France with his army ; an army whose soldiers 
were discontented with the lean campaign, and whose 
captains, proud young knights of high birth, murmured 
at being placed under the orders of the " old brigand ” 
that was Robert Knolles. In almost open revolt against 
that fine soldier who was their leader, they split up into 
little bands, straggled, went their own way, destroying the 
formation of the army, in order to prove that they were 
better men than he. 

Knolles, hearing that Bertrand was hot on his trail, and 
knowing full well that a small army well in hand is a more 
formidable thing than a great host that marches haphazard, 
strove desperately to bring some order to his troops. He 
sent for Hugh Calverley and Grandison, who led his rear¬ 
guards, to close up and support him; but he was too late, 
For Bertrand, moving with a rapidity and a decision un- 
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usual in those days when strategy was not, and tactics 
elementary, fell upon Grandison before he had time even 
to consider whether he would obey or not, and wiped him 
out completely. 

The news ran like an electric current throughout France. 
At last, at long last, the French troops had beaten the 
English in the open field. True, the weight of numbers 
had been heavily with them, but the moral effect was 
nevertheless enormous. Patriotism, that was at last 
beginning to flourish, put out new, strong roots because 
of it. 

Bertrand pushed on with his little army, and here he 
caught a band of stragglers, there another, fighting always 
with his old, wolf-like tactics of the Breton days, dashing 
in for short, fierce, snatching attacks, and out and away 
before he himself could be caught. Ever circling closer 
and closer to the main body, but never still long enough to 
allow of any ranged battle. Ever he kept far enough awaj? 
to be out of reach, ever he kept close enough to prevent 
the re-forming of the army he pursued, until at last Knolles, 
who, given a breathing space and willing troops, might yet 
have used his great military skill to turn a harassed retreat 
into a victorious defensive, must admit himself beaten—out- 
generalled if not out-fought. Paralysed in his movements 
by the lack of obedience of his young captains, his men 
wearied out with lack of food and forced marching, he 
washed his hands of the whole affair, and retired, after dis¬ 
banding his army, to the Chateau of Derval that he had in 
Brittany. 

The campaign of 1370 was at an end. 

Bertrand returned to a Paris drunk with enthusiasm, 
hysterical with relief, because the dark shadow of fear that 
was Robert Knolles had for the moment been lifted from 
her. He found sweethearts in the buxom market-women, 
worshippers in their brawny sons and husbands. And at 
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the Palace of Saint-Pol he found a more elegant admirer in 
the person of Charles de Navarre. The King of Navarre, 
like a sun-flower, was ever wont to turn his bland face to¬ 
wards the sun ; and while in the past a duality of orbs in 
the sky had kept him turning his head somewhat dizzily 
from left to right, he now saw that as surely as one of those 
suns was rising, the other was setting. With a com¬ 
mendable promptness he obeyed the laws of his nature, 
and turned the full force of his smile upon the rising sun 
that was his cousin of France, and upon the great star of 
war that rose beside him. Eagerly, rapturously, he paid 
homage to Charles V. for his fiefs in France—a formality 
to avoid which he had in the past wriggled and twisted 
with an extraordinary agility, but from which nothing short 
of physical violence could now keep him. As guarantee 
of his " good faith,” he left his two younger sons to be 
brought up at the Court of France ; and he would not get 
them back from Charles de Valois so easily as he had from 
Olivier de Mauny. 

Yet this new adhesion to the cause of France was more 
than off-set by a grave defection. Duke Jean of Brittany 
" turned English.” In spite of his nobles who declared to 
him that, “ so soon as we perceive that you make common 
cause with the King of England against the King of France, 
we will renounce you and set you oulside of Brittany,” 1 
he made an offensive and defensive alliance with Edward. 
The Bretons were taken with a fierce resentment against 
their duke, but still they hoped to constrain him to ilieir 
will. 

During the year 1371 little was done in the way of 
warfare. There was skirmishing, towns were taken and 
lost, but there was no " grande chevauchee.” Yet, if 
there were no great victories to be feted at the Court of 
France, there was still matter for rejoicing ; for the Queen, 

1 T?rni«c rt 
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Jeanne de Bourbon, gave biith to a second son, In March 
the child was christened Louis; 1 and the king, looking for 
a godfather for his son, again passed over the high nobles 
who were best fitted for so great an honour, and fixed his 
choice upon his new conndtable It was Bertrand who 
received the young prince, wet and naked as any fish, from 
the baptismal font. Holding the tiny atom of royalty 
on his strong arm, he laid the hilt of a great sword within 
the clutch of the uncertain baby fingers “ Monseigneur,” 
he said, '' I give you this sword and lay it in your hand, and 
I pray God that He will give you such a heart as will make 
you as valiant and as good a knight as any King of France 
that ever bore a sword.” 

In the spiing of 1372 the English reopened hostilities, 
The Earl of Pembroke with an army and much treasure 
went to the aid of Aquitaine, where the Duke of Anjou 
still sat firmly on the French conquests. Pembroke arrived 
off La Rochelle, and found there what he had not expected 
to find—a Spanish fleet. Don Enrique, faithful to his 
promise to King Charles, had equipped forty galleys and 
thirteen " barges,” which he now sent to La Rochelle for 
the purpose of repulsing any attempted landing of the 
English. Pembroke, in spite of the inferiority of his fleet— 
he had but thirty-six galleys, and those less powerful in 
size and armaments than the Spaniards—came boldly 
forward to the attack, and held his own during a whole day’s 
battle, hoping for aid from the town. 

In La Rochelle opinions were divided. There, as in 
many other towns, all that was rich and noble among the 
inhabitants held for the English, while the common folk 
were heart and soul for the French; to such an extent 
that the English were wont to complain that " if you split 
open these 1 vilains ' you will find the fleur-de-lys upon 

1 Louis, Duke o£ Orleans, murdered m 1407 by his cousin of Burgundy, 
Jean Sans Pe«r 
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their hearts.” 1 So, while the governor and the nobles ex¬ 
horted them to go to the aid of Pembroke, they held back, 
saying that they wcic not '* gens de mer,” and would not 
serve upon the sea. 

All night the governor pleaded with them, but they would 
not move ; and at daybreak he and several barons them¬ 
selves manned four " barges ” and went to the assistance of 
Pembroke. But they came only in time to see the end. 
For during the night the Spanish admirals, Cabeza de Vaca 
and Ruy Diaz de Rojas, had so manoeuvred their vessels as 
to get the wind of the English. And now they came down 
upon them, their great galleys towering over their smaller 
enemies. Grappling stem and stern, the Spaniards poured 
down an avalanche of stone and iron upon the decks below 
them, until the timbers of them cracked and split apart 
under the weight. After a heroic resistance, worthy of a 
happier end, the Earl of Pembroke yielded himself a 
prisoner to Cabeza de Vaca. 

With the news of the Spanish victory still loud in his 
ears, Bertrand opened the French campaign by thrusting 
forward into Poitou. lie went all the more gladly in that 
he had lost the only thing that had ever made inactivity 
bearable to him. Tiphaine, Tiphaine la F6e, the wife who 
had loved so greatly, had gone to join that other fair woman 
who had loved so little—Jeanne du Guesclin, the mother. 

Bertrand was a man of fifty-three year’s now, of which 
thirty had been spent under arms, and on active service. 
He was old beyond his years, yet he was still hard and solid 
as a Breton oak. The pain of his bitter loss had driven the 
laughter from his eyes, but his wide month was as firm, 
his fists as hard and his shoulders as straight as ever. More 
than ever was he “like a tower” when he stood firm- 
planted on the ground, clad in his grey and shabby 
war-gear. 

1 Vrcvi »H 
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With the Dukes of Bourbon and of Berri, with Clisson 
and Sancerre, he marched through Poitou. Wherever he 
took town or chateau, he did as he had done before in 
Normandy ; if among the prisoners he found French armed 
against him, he put them to the sword without question or 
mercy ; hut if the garrison were English, he set them free 
to go in search of their ransoms, as loyal enemies. 

But with Clisson it was otherwise. Like all converts, 
he was fiercer in his faith than those who had always lived 
in it. Whatever he could catch he killed, until he earned 
for himself the title of " Clisson the Butcher,” and gloried 
in it. As before he had slain Frenchmen to avenge his 
father’s honour, so now he slaughtered Englishmen to 
avenge his own. 

On a certain day Bertrand received a secret message, 
telling him that the common folk of Poitiers were wishful, 
unbeknown to their lords, to deliver the town to him and the 
Crown of France. They begged that he come speedily to 
occupy the town, before the English garrison should have 
time to enter it. Poitiers was ninety miles away, and the 
English, under Sir Thomas Percy, were already on the 
March, and fast approaching the place. 

Without loss of time he selected three hundred knights 
from his small army, the youngest and the best mounted, 
and with them set forth to outride the English. 

All day they rode, with scarce a break for food and drink ; 
and as the hours passed the young men began to murmur, 
for it seemed to them that their leader asked more of them 
than flesh and blood could stand. But all day his broad 
back went before them, indomitable, tireless, and they 
followed. With nightfall a storm broke and, their weary 
bodies racked by the wind and the rain, their murmurs 
grew to open revolt, they saying that their horses failed 
under them. He turned upon them then, and sitting 
upright on his horse, fists on hips, he faced them. " Until 
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this business is done,” lie said, " I will not quit my saddle— 
unless,” and he gave them his wide, twisted smile, “unless 
there be any among you that would take me from it by 
force.” They looked at the grey-headed man with his 
lined, scarred face ; and though the oldest of them had not 
more than half his years, there was none hold enough 
to dare the undertaking. They pressed on. 

All through the night they rode, their muscles aching, 
their hands numb on the bridle-reins, and more than one 
cursed the iron strength and will of the man who rode un¬ 
tiring before them. All night, while here a man rocked 
in his saddle, and there a horse came crashing down, its 
rider stumbling to his feet and lurching forward on foot to 
snatch a fresh mount from the nearest farm or village, and 
press on to join his fellows. All night they rode, until 
dawn broke and showed them each others faces, drawn with 
cold and hunger, racked and blind with exhaustion ; showed 
them, too, the high walls of Poitiers and its gates still open 
to receive them. They had come, they had ridden ninety 
miles in a day and a night, those steel-clad men and horses 
meant for crawling at a snail's pace some few miles a day. 
They had come, and a bare half-hour before the English 
were in sight. The gates had scarce time to close behind 
them before Sir Percy drew up before them. And well it 
was that they closed, for there were few among those three 
hundred who could do more than waver drunkenly upon 
his feet. 

A few days later—but the time for the bulk of the French 
army to come up—and Bertrand threw himself against the 
town of Thouars. In that stronghold were lodged nearly 
all that remained of the barons of Poitou who still held 
out for England, Yet, for all the strength of their numbers, 
the garrison of Thouars had little wish to expose themselves 
to the beak and claws of the Black Eagle ; moreover, they 
were French, and knew the fate of French prisoners taken 
in arms against the lleur-de-lys. They made terms. 
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If, befoie the 30th of November, they were not " succoured 
by the King of England or by one of his children,” 1 they 
would surrender the town, their lives to be safe, Bertrand 
agreed, and sat down in front of the place to wait. And 
while he waited, mercenaries and soldiers of fortune flocked 
to him from all sides, sensing, as such men do, a change in 
the balance of fortune, and throwing their weight eagerly 
into the already swaying scales. 

There came the huge blond men of the Swiss cantons 
with their twelve-foot spears, men who fought as heavily 
and as calmly as great white oxen, lowering their heads 
and pushing forward stolidly until resistance broke before 
them, either for lack of strength or lack of patience; and 
who then raised their heads to look only for weapons among 
the spoils of victory. There came Germans, noisy, bluster¬ 
ing men but firm, sturdy soldiers, excellent to lead into 
battle, but difficult to control afterwards. Childlike men, 
cruel in victory, and for ever searching among the loot for 
gawdy, bright-coloured garments in which to deck them¬ 
selves. Came too, the frugal men of Brabant, quiet men 
who killed quickly and silently, and who pillaged shrewdly, 
with a sure knowledge of the value of what they took. By 
hundreds, by thousands, they came, until Bertrand was in a 
position to give battle to the great armies of Edward, should 
they come to the relief of Thonars. 

King Edward was willing enough to give them that 
battle. When he heard how his last foothold in Poitou 
was encompassed al out, he " was all thoughtful for a long 
while ” ; 2 then he declared that he would go " puissament ” 
into France, and would never return to England until he 
had “ reconquered all he had lost, or lost what yet re¬ 
mained.” 3 With the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of 
Cambridge, 4000 men-at-arms and 10,000 archers, he set 
sail upon 400 ships. But Fate, as disloyal as any mer¬ 
cenary soldier, was against him. For nine weeks his great 
1 Fr^i ' i t*t 2 Tbt A , 3 Ibid 
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ships battled to effect the crossing, and were helpless ; for, 
" because of lack of wind, or of contrary winds, they went 
back in one day as far as they had advanced in three.” 1 
Seeing that he could in no case arrive in time, and that 
Thouars and with it Poitou was lost to him, he put back to 
Southampton ; and 11 God and Saint George help us,” he 
said, " for there has never been a King of France who armed 
himself so seldom, and yet never a king has there been 
to give me so much trouble.” 2 

On the 30th of November the herald of Thouars ap¬ 
peared on the walls, above the gates. He gave a great 
trumpet-blast, and then in a voice as far-carrying as the 
trumpets own, he gave the ritual cry, ” Ceux d’Angleterre 
pour ceux de Thouars I ” Three times the trumpet blared, 
and three times the herald's voice rang out—and three times 
silence answered. The town of Thouars was fallen, the 
County of Poitou returned to the Crown of France, 

Winter having set in, the French captains returned to 
Paris. Bertrand received many compliments and great 
thanks for his services—while the Duke of Berri received 
the County of Poitiers. And so was merit most justly 
rewarded. 

Meanwhile, Brittany was in a turmoil. The Bretons 
had been able to prevent their duke from taking an active 
part in the campaign, but not from receiving the English 
into his duchy. The great Breton nobles—-Laval, Avaugour, 
Eeaumanoir, Rohan—were now prepared to carry out 
their threat against Jean de Montfort; " le bouter hors de 
sa duebb.” Bertrand ancl Clissou came eagerly to help in 
the undertaking, and in a short time Duke Jean found him¬ 
self very effectively " thrown out of his duchy,” so that he 
must needs take refuge in England. The Breton towns¬ 
folk, proud of their compatriots, Clisson, and the great 
connetable, threw open their gates willingly to them, 

1 Froi 1 rt, 0 7bid. 
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Nantes, that great city, alone made a condition—that if 
Duke Jean should return, and should prove himself " a 
good Frenchman,” he should be received back as Seigneur 
of the town and the country. 

Duke Jean returned, but not as a Frenchman, good or 
otherwise. He landed at Calais with the Duke of Lancaster 
and a great English army. And in case his intentions 
should still not be plain, he removed all possibility of doubt 
by his announcement to King Charles. " Lord Charles of 
France,” he wrote, " since I have sworn fidelity and homage 
to the Crown of France, I have always done my duty to¬ 
wards the said crown ; but, this notwithstanding, you, 
without any reasonable cause, have sent your connetable, 
your power, and your forces of war into my duchy, taken 
my towns, chateaux, and fortresses, causing me outrage, 
injury, and irreparable wrong ; therefore I make known to 
you that, by your fault, I hold myself in everything free, 
quit, and discharged of all obedience towards you or your 
throne, and hold and declare you to be my enemy.” 1 

In July the great host quitted Calais and marched 
through Artois, moving southward in the hopes of recover¬ 
ing Aquitaine, the government of which the Black Prince, 
too sick to bear arms, had returned to his father. 

Like the army of Knolles, they found an empty country 
before them, a vast waste of desolation studded with walled 
towns as tightly closed as oysters. The only living things 
that moved across the nightmare stillness of the land were 
flying bands of Bertrand’s light cavalry that would not give 
battle, but that ran like beasts of prey along their flanks, 
worrying and snarling. Here they sent in a shower of 
arrows that goaded the horses, there hurled a lighted torch 
that set tents aflame. Doing little damage, but always 
there, on the march or in camp, a galling irritation that 
strained the nerves, and wearied body and soul. But this 

1 Quoted by Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne, For original French, 
see Appendix IX. 
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snalch-and-run method was not so new a thing as il had 
been, and the English kept their heads under it, and kept 
their formation. They rose close-serried, always armed and 
ready for instant combat ; and lest stragglers fall behind 
and be picked off, they made no more than eight or ten 
miles a day. 

They crossed the Somme, the Oise, the Marne, the Seine. 
Slowly it crept on, that great army, and ever behind and 
about it fled the swift-moving bands that tormented and 
stung, like ants about a caterpillar. 

The compact slowness of that advance served the English 
well for a space, but in the end it was their undoing; for 
winter came upon them while they were yet in Auvergne. 
Cold, hunger, fatigue, joined together to deliver the pitched 
battle that the French refused. Horses died in their 
hundreds, and men, constrained to go on fool, deserted 
rather than struggle on thus interminably through the mud 
and slush and snow. Of the 30,000 horses disembarked 
at Calais, no more than 6000 were brought into Bordeaux ; 
while as for their riders, one-third was missing, and those 
who reached the end of the nightmare march were in a sad 
enough state. " One saw noble and illustrious knights, 
who had great possessions in their own land, going on foot, 
without arms, and begging their bread from door to door, 
without finding it.” 1 

At this juncture the Pope, Gregory XT., thought that 
negotiations for peace might not come amiss. A conference 
with that end in view was held at Bragcs, the Duke of 
Lancaster representing England, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
France. The negotiations were not easy, for neither of the 
dukes was of a peaceful nai ure, and neither were urged by 
their principals to make undue concessions. King Edward 
felt that he had lost too much, King Charles that he had not 
yet won enough. Nothing better than a year's truce could 

1 *Mt 
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be agreed upon, and even that was only wrung from King 
Charles by an unforeseen incident. 

Duke Jean of Brittany and the Earl of Cambridge had 
made a sudden descent upon Brittany. Near Kempeild 
they had come upon Clisson, Laval, Beaumanoir, and Rohan 
with their troops. Taken by surprise the Bretons threw 
themselves into Kemperld, The place was ill-provisioned 
and ill-garrisoned ; and seeing well that they could have 
little hope of holding it against an assault of the English, 
they made negotiations whereby they agreed to surrender 
the town at the end of eight days if they were not succoured 
by that time, their lives to be safe. 

King Charles had the news not twenty-four hours later, 
for he had courricrs " going night and day on horseback 
and who, from one day to another, brought him news from 
ninety to a hundred leagues about.” 1 Now the king had 
no desire to lose Clisson, little love as he had for him ; and 
he feared that, despite the clause “ their lives safe,” Duke 
Jean had made a mental reserve in respect of the Breton 
captain when he had agreed to the terms of surrender. 
For Duke Jean hated Clisson—not so much because he had 
abandoned his service, as because he had not abandoned it 
soon enough. Service of the duke meant service of the 
duchess ; and this last duty Clisson seems to have per¬ 
formed with an unnecessary fervour. And it was whispered 
that the lady herself had not looked askance at the Breton 
knight, nor found his person uncomely. Therefore King 
Charles had reason to believe that Clisson would never get 
out of Duke Jean's hands alive. 

In order to avoid so regrettable an eventuality, Charles 
acted promptly. He had not time to raise troops to 
succour Kemperld, but he had time—though barely—to 
send a messenger to Bruges. The Duke of Burgundy re¬ 
ceived orders to sign the treaty without loss of time. That 
done, the " charier of truce ” was carried by two English 

1 Froi* -ft, 
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knights, escorted by two French sergeant s-at-arms, to 
Brittany. Riding as though the devil were behind them, 
they went; and, thanks to frequent relays that King Charles 
had thoughtfully made ready for them, they arrived 
before Kemperld, like cinema heroes, in the nick of 
time. 

Duke Jean who had already, in his mind’s eye, admired 
the effect of Clisson's handsome head on the Lop of a pike, 
fumed with rage at seeing so pleasant a vision destroyed. 
But as the English saw no reason for ignoring the orders 
of the Duke of Lancaster for the sake of a jealous husband, 
he must needs watch the siege raised and his prey escape. 
And so a year’s truce was signed between the Kingdoms of 
England and France because a comely Breton knight had 
looked too long upon his lord’s lady. 

The negotiations for a lasting peace continued, but with 
little hope of good results. Edward had lost Poitou, Nor¬ 
mandy, and most of Aquitaine ; but Charles had not got 
Calais. Charles would have Calais at all costs, and Edward 
would not give up Calais at any cosl. At this stumbling- 
block the progress of affairs was chocked for a lit tie. Then 
Charles the Wise took thought. Edward, he saw, was an 
old man ; his son was dying, his grandson a young child. 
In the natural course of events that child would soon be 
on the throne of England, and given his tender years and 
the character of his uncles, Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, 
King Charles thought that he might look forward to a long 
and interesting regency in England. Time, he thought, 
is often a better weapon than an army, and certainly a 
cheaper. He signed a prolongation of the truce for a further 
period of one year (June 1375-Jmie 1377). Whereupon 
his people, to whom he gave a respite from the dreadful 
burden of war and the hope of a bloodless victory to come, 
called him coward and " clcrc.” They well understood a 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who won victories at the point of his 
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sword ; but of a Charles V., who won even greater at the 
point of his pen, they had no understanding at all. 

While Charles and Edward thus settled their affairs, Don 
Enrique considered his, too. He was now undoubtedly 
firmly seated on the throne of Castile. There was not one 
town or mile of land that was not under his hand, excepting 
only the Duchies of Trastamara and of Molina, and those 
were held by a foreigner, one Bertrand du Gucsclin. The 
thought of those rich lands from which another than himself 
reaped the profit misliked him greatly. He cast about him 
for a way of recovering them, and had not far to seek. 

He had in his prisons the Earl of Pembroke, taken 
before La Rochelle ; and the Earl of Pembroke was valued 
at 120,000 gold florins. Don Enrique wrote to Bertrand 
and suggested an exchange—the lands against the earl. 
Bertrand, who always showed a preference for movable 
property rather than immovable, agreed readily enough. 
Broad lands were all very well, but broad pieces of gold that 
could be spent or thrown away were even better. 

The matter was settled to everybody’s satisfaction, 
including that of the Earl of Pembroke. I-Iis ransom guar¬ 
anteed by the wealthy bankers of Bruges, the prisoner was 
duly delivered at Calais, and took the road for Paris. But 
alas ! for this last venture of Bertrand’s into the realms of 
finance, midway between Calais and Paris, the earl died ; 
and if any man sincerely mourned his death, that man 
was Bertrand du Guesclin. His castles in Spain had, true 
to their reputation, vanished at a touch, and all that he 
had to show for them was a dead earl, for whom the 
bankers of Bruges, very naturally, refused to pay one 
florin. How was his luck in battles offset by his lack of 
it in bargains ! 

Even the somewhat cold heart of King Charles was 
touched at the sight of his thick-headed connetable at grips 
with the " fur bonnets ” of Bruges-—or did he, perhaps< 
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scent the possibility of a good bargain for himself ? In any 
case, he offered 50,000 florins for the claim, and once more 
Bertrand, preferring the bird in the hand, accepted. 
Whether he was satisfied with the bargain, we do not know ; 
but one can be moderately certain that King Charles had 
no reason to regret his own. 

Peace fell on the racked land. But. for Bertrand it 
was a peace that had for name, loneliness. 

Ah, Tiphainc ! Tipliaine la Fde ! The very name was 
like a sweet wind, and like a wind, gentle but strong, she 
had come into the dim forest of his heart, tilling it with 
movement and with sound. Like a sweet wind she had 
come, and like a wind was gone, leaving only a thick, dark 
quiet of pain behind her, Like a wind she had come, un¬ 
seen, almost unheard ; yet it was she who spread the great 
banners against (he sky, she who dried the sweat of battle, 
she who bore up the wings of the Black Eagle. 

Tiphaino la Fdc ! History tolls us of her so little, and 
yet so much ; of her person, only that she was " gracious, 
wise, and fair-spoken "—" a lovely lady, the wisest in all 
the Kingdom of France ’’—and is that not enough f Of 
her deeds, only that she prophesied at Dinan, that she gave 
warning before Aurai; that she sacrificed her treasure of 
silver to prevent that " honest mon-at-arms be taught to 
pillage." That " she had Bertrand, and was his wife, 
despite many knights of whom she was beloved.” And is 
not that, too, enough ? 

Like a sweet wind, unseen and unheard ; and yet tilling 
all of life with her firm gentleness, her strong constancy. 
His heart had the emptiness of a windless desert without 
her. 

It is true that he had Olivier his brother, Sancerre his 
friend, and Clisson his brother-in-arms. But they were all 
younger men, men who looked up to him for his experience 
and for the great blaze of glory that was about him; and 
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a man grows weary of being for ever the leader, for ever 
the stronger. There are times when it is sweet to kneel, to 
humble oneself, to be comforted and reassured like a little 
child. So, when the great Breton seigneur, Lhe Sire de 
Laval, came to him and said, “ Du Guesclin, I have a 
daughter,” his green eyes lighted a little, hopefully. 

There had been two women in his life. The first had 
hated him, had chided and punished—but had raled him. 
The second had loved, had comforted and counselled—and 
had also ruled him. Therefore this third, being a woman 
too, must have that something that he needed—a prop, 
a support for that part of him that was not all hard bone and 
muscle and iron will. He smiled, and the Sire de Laval 
smiled back at him ; the secret smile of a man who can see 
things hidden from other’s eyes. 

The Bretons were leaderless, and they must have a 
leader, so said the barons and seigneurs. They might call 
themselves French, call themselves English—but beyond 
all they were Breton, and would follow after none but a 
Breton. There were great Bretons in plenty ; but there 
was one who stood head and shoulders above them all, a 
man who could take Brittany and keep her safe from all 
foreign interference—were not his loyalty pledged else¬ 
where. So the Sire de Laval held out a white dove in a cage 
to the black eagle, and smiled. 

Bertrand went to meet the wife that was promised him. 
A wife—but was that a wife for a man, that little maid of 
sixteen years that was Jeanne de Laval ? She would have 
been better suited to some fresh-faced young esquire with 
all his hopes before him than to the grey-headed veteran 
with his hundred battles behind him. " She would have 
been fitting for my son,” he thought—the lonely, childless 
man. 

And yet he had promised, and he married her—she 

divided between fear of the big hard man, and pride at 
tR 
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being called " Madame la Connetable ” ; he, dully indifferent 
For of what importance could a little maid of sixteen 
summers be to the old black eagle that had lost his mate ? 
At most, he thought it strange that he, who had once 
scarcely dared raise his eyes to a Ragucnel, should now take 
a Laval as a favour. 1 

King Charles in Paris heard of the wedding, and was not 
indifferent, nor did he take it as a favour that the Conndtable 
of France should be asked to ally himself to one of the 
greatest houses of Brittany—a Brittany on the verge of 
revolt. For the first time a little shadow of suspicion 
clouded his eyes when he thought of his Breton captain— 
and it may be that lie forgot the promise he had made to 
him—never to listen to evil of him, unless he be there in 
person to defend himself. 

During those two years of Luce, King Charles saw his 
hopes fulfilled. In 1376 died the Black Prince, " the flower 
of all the chivalry of the world in his time..” 8 Charles 
hastened to have celebrated, ''moult revere meata 
Mass for the repose of his soul, at the Sainte-Chapclle ; 
though, perhaps, the ceremony had more of a " Tc Deum ” 
about it than a " Rcquicscat.” 

In 1377 died at Richmond Edward III., in the sixty-fifth 
year of lus life. By his bedside his mistress, Alice Pierce, 
watched ; and thus prevented him from " taking thought 
for his salvation.” 3 When death came, she took the rings 
from his dead fingers and left him, that great long, 
" deconfes.” 1 

England, struggling with the difficulties of a minority, 
was more disposed towards peace than towards war ; but 
Charles the Wise, that king who never held a lance in his 
hand, was a lover of peace only when peace was (o his ad- 

* See Appendix X 
“ Ibid, 
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vantage ; and such was not the case at the moment. Yet 
though he refused a prolongation of the truce, it was not 
against the English that he sent his armies in that year of 
1378. 

The inevitable, the irrepressible King ot Navarre, 
thinking that all too long he had been relegated to the wings 
of the stage of history, advanced once more and took his 
place in the centre of it. He came elegant, debonair, 
and smiling. If he could not have the throne of France for 
himself, then at least he would have it for one of his de¬ 
scendants. He offered his daughter in marriage to the 
Dauphin. 1 King Charles was not unfavourable to the 
match, yet his enthusiasm for it was not sufficient to allow 
him to make conditions in accordance with the importance 
that the King of Navarre placed upon himself and his 
family. 

Irritated at never being appraised at his own value, the 
Navarrese looked elsewhere for a husband for his daughter. 
And surely there was one made as though to his order— 
the eleven-year-old King of England, Richard II. Once 
more he changed his coat—his wardrobe must have been 
well stocked with them by this time—and entered into 
negotiations with the Court of England. 

With his daughter he offered a malce-weight of tempting 
richness—the open gates of his maritime fortress of Cher¬ 
bourg, from whence an English army could effect an easy 
invasion by following down the flow of the Seine, Mean¬ 
while Charles de Navarre himself would be occupied with 
other matters—secret, these, and better suited to his 
versatile talents than honest warfare or simple treachery. 

He sent his eldest son, the Count of Beaumont, to the 
French Court, there to make an innocent screen between 
the all-too-penetrating eyes of King Charles and Navarrese 
activities in England—and elsewhere. At the same time 

1 Later Charles VI., the mad king, married to the infamous Isahcau 
do Bavtere, 
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he entrusted his chamberlain, Jacquet de Rue, and one of 
his officers, Pierre du Tertre, with the execution of his two 
enterprises. 

But Charles V. was a tall enough man to see without 
the slightest difficulty over the inexperienced head of the 
young Count dc Beaumont, Jacquet de Rue found himself, 
to his vast astonishment, arrested almost as soon as he 
had set foot in France. So greatly was he taken aback that 
he confessed, without waiting to be " persuaded,” before a 
commission of high officials, to his master's complicity with 
the Court of England ; and to that other humble under¬ 
taking that had been entrusted to himself, and which proved 
to be no less than the poisoning of the King of France. 

Hearing of the summary arrest of his father’s officer, the 
Count of Beaumont protested to the king against, it. King 
Charles, for all answer, spread before him the proofs of his 
father's guilt. The young man paled. Treachery and dis¬ 
loyalty ho could stomach, it was a diet on which he had 
been brought up ; but here, hidden among these papers, 
lay another thing—a thing that raised his gorge; a dark, 
nameless thing that gave off an acrid odour of poison; a 
thing that, obeying the orders of the King of Navarre, had, 
so said the evidence of the papers, slain the Queen of France, 
the wife of the king, and then the sister of the king, wife 
of Charles de Navarre, and his own mother; a thing that 
had threatened the King of France, and that now threatened 
—himself! 1 

With shaking hands the young man touched the docu¬ 
ments before him—the accusations, the proofs, the sworn 
statements, the confessions. He turned haggard eyes 
towards the king, and King Charles may well have seen 
in that tragic young figure of disillusionment a picture of 

1 There would seem to lie Utile proof that the King of Navarre poisoned 
the wile and sister of tiro King of France, or attempted to poison the 
Icing himself and his own son; but the thing was generally believed at 
the time, and it may be that so much smoke indicates at least a spark 

Of Irnih in the inrlirvhtietit. 
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himself at the Chateau of Rouen some twenty yeais ago, 
when the tall, red-headed man that had been his father had 
raised his voice to say, " I will have no other master in 
France than myself,” and then lowered it to tell him of 
things that had shaken him even as this young man was 
shaken now. On that night the Dauphin Charles had lost 
a friend—but on this the Count of Beaumont lost a father. 

Beaumont no longer protested against the death- 
sentence that had been passed on de Rue. Du Tertre was 
in his turn arrested. He, too, confessed to the treason, 
but would seem to have cleared himself of any complicity 
in the attempted poisoning; yet he was condemned to the 
same punishment as de Rue. The Count of Beaumont, 
sick with horror, made no attempt to protect him, and it 
was Bertrand himself who appealed to the king against the 
seeming injustice of the sentence. But du Tertre had the 
misfortune to be a Frenchman, and the king was therefore 
adamant; for he would destroy once and for all the ancient 
rule that a man’s first duty was towards his feudal lord, 
and only then to his king. Du Tertre was a Frenchman 
and had plotted, in the service of a foreign prince, against 
his own king and country. He was accused and found guilty 
of a crime whose name rang strangely in the ears of the 
common people—that of Use majesty. 

The King of Navarre himself could scarce be taken, 
and his head set up on a pike outside the walls of Paris. 
But King Charles took from him what was almost as precious 
to him ; he sent word to the Duke of Anjou to seize Mont¬ 
pellier. The duke did so, and may have found a trifle 
monotonous this business of constantly taking and giving 
up the Lown. 

Meanwhile Bertrand, at the orders of the king, and with 
the consent and aid of the young Count of Beaumont—for 
the very name of his father had become an abomination 
to him—invaded Charles le Mauvais’ lands of Evreux 
and Cotentin, Bemai capitulated, Avranches, Valognes, 
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Conches, Paoi; and everywhere King Charles razed the 
chateaux and the strong places in order that " never again 
might war burst on the Kingdom of France from the lands 
of the King of Navarre.” 1 

While King Charles engulfed the lands of Navarre in 
the north, Don Enrique nibbled at them in the south. 
Miranda, Pampeluna, Tudela went the way of the Norman 
towns. Charles le Mauvais sat in the hills above Saint- 
Jean-Pied-du-Port, blocked by a Spanish-Breton navy. 
He cried distressfully towards England, but the Duke of 
Lancaster, who asked no better than to succour him—-him 
and his port of Cherbourg—once more saw his fleet re¬ 
buffed by contrary winds. Charles of Navarre could do 
no more than sit on his mountain with the Spanish-French 
tide rising about him, and draw up his feet as best he 
might, lest they be wetted ancl he catch an incurable cold 
in t lie head. And (here we will leave him. 

Abandoning the King of Navarre marooned on his rock, 
King Charles turned his attentions towards Brittany. 
Duke Jean, who had been so energetically " thrown out ” 
by his subjects, was in Flanders, and the duchy was vacant. 
Such a state of things was dangerous, for an empty house 
is ever a temptation to thieves. The king summoned the 
" soi-disant due de Bretagne ” to appear before the Court 
of Peers at Paris. On the gth of December King Charles, 
accompanied by his brothers, his sons, and his barons, 
opened the Court in the Chamber of Parliament. Three 
times Duke Jean was summoned, aloud, by name ; once 
before the table, of the hall, once before the door of the 
grand’ chambre, once before the door of the Palace. None 
answered the summons, and the duke was declared to have 
defaulted. His goods and properties were declared to be 
confiscated—confiscated to the Crown. 

A stir ran through the Court ; for the goods and pro- 
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perties of the Duke of Brittany were Brittany itself. 
Brittany confiscated to the Crown. Charles V., the " clerc,” 
had done with the pen that which none of his warlike an¬ 
cestors had dared to do with the sword ; he had given the 
title of " province ” to Brittany, 

Brittany, apparently to the king's genuine surprise, 
flamed under the insult. Was Charles the Wise, that man 
of cold, hard intelligence, unable to understand that there 
were people in the world so senseless as to place such empty 
things as honour and liberty above the solid facts of political 
expediency ? Was he so passionless himself that he denied 
passion in others ? Or was it that, feeling that his time was 
short, and looking with doubtful eyes at the long-legged, 
empty-headed youth that was to come after him, he made 
a desperate effort to set his house in order before he must 
leave it for ever ? To set his house in order! The thought 
blinded him to all else. 1 

Brittany was the pre-destined bride of France ; but she 
was proud, she was not of those who give themselves before 
the wedding-day. She was of those who must be courted, 
humbly and respectfully, and over many years. But 
King Charles could, or would, not wait, He laid violent 
hands upon her, and she, indignant, outraged, shook herself 
free and slammed her door in his face. 

The Breton seigneurs armed, the barons and the knights ; 
" even the humble vilain sold his ox and his cow to buy 
a war-horse, a steel coat, a strong dagger or battle-axe.’’ 2 

More than once had Brittany saved France ; and now, 
exhausted, ruined in the service of France, she would save 
herself. The Breton captains and men-at-arms in the 

1 Charles V, had, in his youth, suffered from a grave illness, said to 
have been the result of poison administered by Charles de Navarre. 
The illness had left him with a running " issue ” on the arm. His doctors 
had warned him that when this wound should dry up, his days would be 
numbered. This had now taken place, and the king looked for an early 
death in consequence. 

2 Guillaume do Saint-Andr4. 
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service oi King Lliarics—the best soldiers lie had—left 
him, and flocked towards menaced Brittany. But at the 
frontiers they were arrested, those of them that could be 
caught, and put to death ; for the king called them “French¬ 
men ” now—" ainssi Franczois si le nommoient ” 1 —and 
as Frenchmen in revolt against their king they were judged 
and sentenced. Even a cousin of Bertrand’s own, 
Scvhstros Budes, was so taken and so judged ; and when the 
connetable complained that tlie man bad been innocent of 
treason, t he king replied to him, coldly, “ If he died innocent, 
the thing is less vexatious for you ; it is so much the better 
for his soul, and so much the better for your honour.” For 
the king in his cold anger remembered only that the man 
before him was a Breton, and that he was married to the 
daughter of one of the leaders of the revolt, the Sire de 
Laval. 

But Bertrand himself remembered other things. He 
remembered that lie had foresworn the right to personality, 
to nationality, to individuality, when he had accepted the 
supreme honour and responsibility of the conndtablie. 
He remembered his vow, remembered the kiss of the king’s 
mouth that had sealed him to it, he remembered his oath of 
office, and he kept it. The Sire de Laval may well have re¬ 
gretted the wasting of a daughter who might have been put 
to better use elsewhere. 

There was one other, too, who remembered his vow ; 
Clisson remembered his oath of brotherhood-in-arms, the 
oath that comes above love of self, or of home, or of country. 
He, too, was faithful to his vow. So while the whole of 
Brittany deserted the king, these two remained. 

Brittany armed and organised. On the 26th of April, 
at Rennes, forty barons, knights, and esquires signed a deed 
of confederation " for the defence of Breton independence.” 
This confederation, headed by Jean de Beaumanoir, begged 

1 Guillaume Uu Saint- * ndriS 
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Duke Jean to return and lead them. Duke Jean, remem¬ 
bering how rudely he had been thrust out of his duchy, 
hesitated to venture himself within it again. But finally, 
on the 3rd of April, he landed at Saint-Malo ; and if he 
had doubted of the warmth of his reception, his doubts were 
soon laid at rest. For men, women, and children, noble 
and vilain flocked down to the beach to welcome him. 
Men waded out into the sea up to their waists to bring his 
boat to shore, women cried his name, and strove to touch 
his garments as he passed. He was no longer Jean de 
Montfort, who had let the English into Brittany; he was 
Jean de Bretagne, who could keep the French out of it. 
He was a Breton soul in a Breton body, a son of the ancient 
House of Brittany. As such, the people kneeled to him 
and cried to him ; all petty quarrels and political grievances 
fell from them. Though in the past they may, as vassals 
of the King of France, have taken up arms against England, 
they now, as Bretons, took up arms against France. 

All the seigneurs of Brittany flocked to the banner of 
Montfort; Laval, Rohan, Beaumanoir, Montauban. Even 
the widow of Charles de Blois gave her loyalty and her 
support to the man who had killed her husband and robbed 
her of a duchy, Brittany stood united, her personal 
quarrels forgotten, face to the common foe. 

And although King Charles saw a fierce, firm line of 
resistance drawn up before him he yet could not believe, 
that man who so well understood the brains of men and so 
ill their hearts, that these Bretons would be hanged, 
starved, driven into the sea, before they would call them¬ 
selves Frenchmen. 1 

He ordered Clisson to march against Nantes. Clisson 
went, obedient; but he went with his tongue in his cheek. 
He appeared before the town and summoned the captain 
of it, in the name of the King of France, to throw open 
his gates; but added, in his own name, that whosoever 
1 See Appendix XI. 
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should obey that order, that one he would strangle with his 
own hands. Then he sat down to pass the time as best he 
might. 

Tile king summoned his collectable, and bade him march 
against Rennes, Against Rennes ! lie, Bertrand the 
Breton, was to march against Rennes, Rennes that he 
had saved from the English so many years ago—Rennes 
where he had received from the old Duke of Lancaster 
the first recognition of his value that ever duke or prince 
had given him. Rennes that had been his first stepping- 
stone on the ladder of military achievement ! lie must 
take Rennes, conquer it, set his heel upon it ; brand it on 
the shoulder with the fleur-de-lys, like a common criminal. 
His face was haggard, his eyes blank with despair as he 
met that new, hard look of suspicion that the king had of 
late reserved for him. " Seigneur King,” lie .said, “ the 
Black Eagle has flown too high, and the sun has scorched 
and burned the feathers of his wings so that he can no 
longer trust them to bear him. Do not ask him to fly 
yet again.” But the king would make no reply, save only, 
" Take Rennes." 

Ay, he had down too high, and the sun was pitiless. 

He gathered together his men and rode for Brittany. 
His Bretons came to him as they had always clone; but 
they came hesitatingly, anxiously. They cast uneasy 
grins one at the other, as though to say that, they did not 
doubt, their captain had now as always some good trick 
up his sleeve ; but in their hearts they were afraid. Yet 
they followed him, their troubled eyes fixed on that wide 
back they had followed so often, On it went before them, 
as straight, as unyielding as ever, and no backward glance 
came to reassure them. Yet they followed him, ever closer 
and closer to Brittany; so close now that they laughed 
sharply and nervously in their apprehension. Still they 
followed him-—— And now hR foot wa° on Breton t-oil 
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As one man they stopped dead in their tracks then. But 
he went on, and never looked back, while they looked 
after him with the hurt, unbelieving eyes of dogs that see 
their master wading into deep water where they may not 
follow. He went on with his French troops, while, for the 
first time in his life liis Bretons, his “ gars ” of the old 
days, refused to follow him. He gave no sign, but went on. 

He went on, but with his depleted forces he could no 
longer make an immediate attack upon Rennes. He went 
to Pontorson, where the Duke of Anjou was gathering 
an army together. 

Men came indifferently to the rallying-place, for there 
was no joy of warfare in the campaign. The Bretons 
smouldered with an angry resentment, the enthusiasm 
of the French was damped by the heavy knowledge of the 
injustice of their cause. Even the Duke of Anjou, who had 
little wisdom but a great love of violent action, was aware 
of the gracelessness of this particular action. Had not 
Brittany stood alone in the breach, that France might 
have time to arm behind the shelter of her back ? Had 
she not given to France the greatest captain of the age ? 
Had she not given her children—the hardiest fighting men 
in the world—freely and generously in the common cause ? 
And was she not being paid now in the blackest ingratitude, 
that masqueraded under the guise of political expediency ? 
Even the Duke of Anjou, who was no better than his times t 
felt the ugliness of it. He made a two-weeks’ truce with 
Montfort, and wrote to his brother suggesting that this thing 
be settled amicably, he and the Count of Flanders to act 
as mediators between France and Brittany. 

Bertrand, too, wrote, begging the king to " avoir pais o 
les Bretons.” 1 To give peace to the Bretons—not wholly 
to forget the past. The king's rare anger took him— 
not a hot anger like flame, but a bright, hard anger like 
cold sunlight on ice, Gratitude was a sentiment, and 

* ftnillniipiG rie 
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there was no room (or sentiment in that teeming brain of 
his. His passsionless intelligence told him what he thought 
all men must sec as clearly as he himself could see ; that 
Brittany needed France as much as France needed Brittany. 
Yet the very clairvoyance of his vision, fixed on the morrow, 
forbade that he judge rightly of lo-day. The fruit was not 
yet ripe ; yet in his terror lest he should not lie there for 
the ripening of it, lest his careless-minded young son leave it 
to rot on the tree, lie snatched at it with hands that were, 
for once in his life, too hasty. 

To Anjou he paid lil tie heed—he was not given to asking 
for, or listening to, advice from his brothers, he had judged 
them long ago—but his conndtable was a different matter. 
It was true, that the. man had served him well in the past— 
but the past was gone, and it was only the present that 
counted. lie was a Breton, he asked for peace for Brittany ; 
and he was married to a Laval. Charles, whose plans 
seemed so lucid to himself, whose reasons seemed so con¬ 
clusive, could not believe that any one could fail to see 
and to understand them 11s clearly as himself; therefore 
any one who tried to turn him from his chosen course did 
so in malice and disloyalty. Disloyal ? The. king hesi¬ 
tated ; but even as he hesitated, suspicion rose up in him 
again. This man was a Breton—he asked for peace for 
the Bretons—and he wasted time, with his truces and 
delays. Time ! Time was more precious to the king now 
than gold itself, and it was slipping like dry sand through 
his fingers—he who had so little of it left. But he would 
have done well to waste yet a little more of it—for it 
was in a blind frenzy of impatience that he wrote to his 
connti table. 

Bertrand received the royal messenger in his tent. 
He listened to the reading of the letter, he took it in his 
hands and looked at it. He had listened with a blank in¬ 
comprehension ; but now as he looked at the pointed, angry 
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writing, the meaning of it came to him—more from the 
look of the written words that he could not read, than 
from memory of what he had heard. He, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, was accused of disloyalty, of treachery, of 
perjury. lie—lie—was accused of being false to his sworn 
oath. For a little he looked blindly at the parchment, 
while the word hammered at his brain ; treachery— 
treachery—he, a traitor ; he, disloyal to his word ! 

Then of a sudden the old fury of his youth took hold of 
him ; a rending, burning rage of anger that shook his very 
heart and turned the air scarlet before his eyes. He 
snatched up the great naked blade of the conndtablie 
and swung it above his head, as he had done in the king’s 
chamber at the Palace of Saint-Pol. It did not hum with 
a straight white flame now, but flickered ruddily like a 
torch guttering out. With a great heave of the shoulders 
he flung it up and back. The messenger cowered, for he 
heard the scream of the steel cleaving the air; he cowered, 
and shielded his head with his hands. But it was not at 
his head that the thrown sword came hissing, it was at his 
feet. Cast down like an unclean thing the Sword of 
France lay in the dust at the feet of a common man. 

The messenger snatched it up and crept away, for he 
had wit enough to know that that was the only answer 
he would get to carry back to King Charles V. of France. 

Bertrand stood alone in his tent, and his great anger 
dropped away from him. Presently he sat, for he found 
that his knees would not support him. This was the end, 
then. The end of twenty-five years of a loyalty so absolute 
as to be almost unthinking—a loyalty that he had given 
to no other man than Charles de Valois. It was for this 
that he had given of his blood and strength, enough to kill 
a dozen lesser men ; for this that he had served unquestion- 
ingly, that he had accepted the crushing burden of an honour 
that he did not want; for this that he had made the 
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.supreme sacrifice to Ins swum oath, and marched against 
his countrymen ; for this—to be called a traitor at the 
end. 

The years of his life fell about him, as useless as the 
leaves from a winter-swept tree. For his life had been his 
honour, and his honour was taken from him. 

Ay, the Black Eagle had flown too close to the sun; 
and the sun had burned the very heart of him to ashes. 

He set about disbanding his army. His men looked at 
him curiously, for where they had been used to see a 
thunderous scowl or a wide grin, they saw now only a stark, 
hard face of indifference. They moved uneasily under 
his orders, for lie spoke to them quietly, in a dead, calm 
voice; and when had he ever before addressed them save 
with a roar of anger or a great laugh of good-fellowship ? 
Quietly he gave his orders, and with a clumsiness bom 
of their trouble they obeyed; yet he neither struck them 
with his small hard fists, nor jeered at them with his huge 
laugh for their clumsiness. He but waited patiently while 
they did his bidding ; and patience was so unknown a 
thing with him that his men were frightened by it, as though 
it were some deadly malady that had taken hold of him. 

King Charles had acted in a fever of haste ; but it was 
a chill of dismay that beset him when his messenger came 
back to him and delivered into his hands the answer of 
the man who had been his conndtable. He acted hastily 
again. Not this time with the haste of a man who would 
grasp a treasure out of his reach, but rather as one who 
secs the treasure he already possesses slipping from his 
hands. He sent the sword to llic Dukes of Anjou and of 
Bourbon, bidding them, by any power of persuasion that 
might be in them, to induce Messire du Guesclin to take 
charge of it once more. 
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The two dukes came upon Bertrand as he was dismissing 
his army. Anjou, being the younger and the more im¬ 
petuous of the two, spoke first. He offered the king’s 
excuses, his apologies, in so far as a king may apologise 
to a subject. Messire du Guesclin might ask for what he 
pleased. Messire du Guesclin might fight how and where 
it was his good pleasure, and none should deny nor strive 
to constrain him. Messire du Guesclin might ask for such 
amends as might seem good to him—if he would but take 
back the sword. Bertrand looked at this man whose first 
steps as a soldier he had guided, to whom he had tried 
with such patience to impart his great knowledge of war¬ 
fare, and of those who make it, this man whom he had 
loved as a wise man may love an empty-headed but ener¬ 
getic and eager pupil. He saw with a faint surprise that he 
no longer felt any affection towards him, nor any anger, nor 
hate—only a vast indifference. And with indifference he 
listened to the flood of words. Then he shook his head. 
" I have been suspected once, Monseigneur,” he said; " and 
that is too often for such as I.” 

Then Anjou spoke to him of the position, the glory, and 
the riches that he was throwing aside—for such things were 
very dear to the heart of the Duke of Anjou, and he could 
not understand that any man would willingly forgo them— 
and where, he asked, could Messire du Guesclin find such 
recognition as he had had in France ? “I will go to 
Spain,” said Bertrand, "for I am Connetable of Castile, 
Monseigneur,” and he raised his head a little, proudly. 
And still Anjou talked. Sometimes he spoke arrogantly, 
as a Prince of the Blood addressing a poor Breton knight, 
and sometimes humbly, as a young soldier who scarce 
dared raise his voice in the presence of the Connetable of 
France. But Bertrand would say no more; only he re¬ 
peated time and again the desolate words, " I have lived 
a year too long.” 

And now the Duke of Bourbon spoke ; and because he 
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was not a Valois, he spoke differently. The warmer blood 
of the Bourbons flowed in his veins, their warmer under¬ 
standing was in his heart. He spoke with dignity and with 
a simple friendliness, as man to man. " Bertrand,” he said, 
" the king lias a chateau—the Chaleau-Neuf do Randon— 
in the Languedoc that is still held against him by the 
English, and it would please him to have it back, Will 
you, because of the love he has for you, take it for him ? ” 

Bertrand smiled then, for ho saw the trap ; but it was 
a trap lovingly laid, and there was no hurt in it. He could 
refuse the honours of the King of France, fling them back 
into his face ; but he could not refuse to do a personal 
service for Charles de Valois, for that man who alone among 
the great ones of the Kingdom of France had given him, in 
his youth, confidence and understanding. His loyalty— 
that of a lifetime—to the House of Valois was too strong 
to allow him to refuse to give ; infuse, to receive though he 
might. Yet he could not take the Cliateau-Ncuf dc Randon 
with his bare hands, nor yet with his private bodyguard. 
If he went, it must be at the head of the king’s army, and 
with the king’s authority—and the king's authority was 
the connetablie. Oh, ay, he saw the trap; and with a 
faint shadow of his old, twisted smile, he walked into it, 
because he could not say “ No ” to this man who asked 
help of him. 

His Bretons came back to him as he moved with the 
royal army out of Brittany. They came back nudging 
each other, and laughing. Had they not said that their 
captain had many a good trick up his sleeve ? Yet at the 
sight of him, their laughter died away, and it was in an 
uneasy silence that they followed him, To outward seem¬ 
ing he was unchanged, save that his face was stark, blank of 
expression. He still held his head high, yet not with 
the old carelessness; but rather consciously, and as though 
he exerted his will to do it. He still sat his horse firmly, 
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" like a tower ”■—but like a tower that has been gutted, 
and in which there yet lingers nothing but the smoke of an 
extinct blaze. The sword of the conndtablie was still carried 
before him, but he looked past it and through it as though 
it were a ghost from the past that his tired eyes were too 
dulled to see. 

He laid his siege before the Chateau-Neuf de Randon, 
and no engineer or strategist could have said, " Here is a 
fault—here is a weak spot j^et neither could they have 
said, " Here is the genius of Bertrand du Guesclin.” 

He did his duty as a soldier ; but that more than duty 
that had made of him the first captain of the age was 
missing. Daily he visited his lines and works, and daily 
the fatigue and indifference that numbed his body and 
soul oppressed him more greatly. There came a time when 
it was an effort to mount his horse unaided ; there came a 
day when he could not, and must have recourse to an 
esquire’s young shoulder. 

There came a morning when his body refused altogether 
to obey his commands. For a little he lay quiet on his bed, 
thinking on the strangeness of the thing. And then it 
came to him, quietly and without fear, that even as he had 
the night before laid aside his battered old shirt-of-mail, so 
now he was about to lay aside this worn, scarred old body 
of his. 

He sent for his friend Sancerre, for his chamberlain, 
and his household, "My time is come," he said; "and 
I would that you lay my body beside that of my wife, 
Tiphaine, at Dinan, in Brittany." For a little he was 
silent, then he turned towards Sancerre and showed him 
the sword of the conndtablie. " Between your hands I 
entrust the honour of France," he said ; " take it, and 
return it into the keeping of the king—and do you tell 
him that never have I betrayed him or it.” Then he lay 
silent again, looking out between the open flaps of his tent, 
19 
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towards the lor tress of Cliateau-Neuf. His last siege, 
and unsuccessful; his last service to the Crown, and un¬ 
fulfilled, tic sighed ; for if would have pleased him well to 
make good his last promise, his promise to the House of 
Valois, and that he had not kepi. 

The ill news fled like a chill wind over the camp, and 
even blew up and over the high walls of the sieged place, so 
(hat the English soldiers gathered in groups on its battle¬ 
ments to hear it, and none below had the heart to send 
the winged menace of arrow or bolt towards them. Within 
the gates of C.hatcau-Neuf and without, hung a heavy 
curtain of foreboding, shaken only by the little, chilly wind 
of consternation. 

Then of a sudden there came a stir chateau-wards. The 
drawbridge came down, the screaming of its chains cutting 
like a knife through the brooding silence. The gates 
wove thrown open, and through them came the English 
captain of the place followed by his officers. Bare-headed 
and in sombre array they came, unarmed and spurlcss. 
None in the camp came forward to bar their way, but all 
drew back and let them pass. Without a word spoken on 
either side, they came at last to Bertrand’s tent, There, 
beside the narrow bed, the English captain set his lcncc to 
the ground, and with reverent fingers laid the keys—the 
keys of Chatcau-Nenf de Randon—upon Bertrand’s breast. 
His hands, that had been folded in prayer, moved at the 
touch of the cold steel—moved, and slowly, gently, his 
fingers closed about the keys. He opened his eyes then, 
and his mouth twisted itself into its old wide smile ; for he 
had won a last victory, and perhaps the greatest of his life. 
A victory that was not forced by the cunning of his mind 
nor the strength of his arm, but one that was given to him 
freely and willingly, because of the respect and love that his 
very enemies bore him, A victory offered to him so that 
he might not go with his promise unfulfilled. 

So, with the keys in his hands, he smiled and looked 
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at those who were gathered about him in his tent. Bretons 
there were, and French, and English—men of different 
nationalities, enemies. Yet he saw no hatred in them, 
no difference between them ; saw only honest fighting 
men, doing each his duty as he saw it. Bretons, and 
English, and French—he looked from face to face, and 
smiled. " Soiez bonne gent,” he said, " Be good fellows.” 
Then once again he spoke, saying, ” Good-bye, my com¬ 
panions ! And remember, wherever you make war, that 
women, children, chuich-folk, and the poor, are not your 
enemies.” And, with the keys of Chatcau-Neuf de Randon 
held like a crucifix between his hands, he closed his eyes. 

So died, in the sixtieth year of his life, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, knight of Brittany. 

Then such a wail of mourning went up as France has 
never known before nor since. 

Up through the whole length of the land came the funeral 
cortege, and from every town and village and hamlet 
men poured out to beg for the honour of carrying that 
glorious bier a few yards on its way. Over those hundreds 
of miles it was borne by human hands alone, nor ever was 
it laid upon a waggon, nor suffered to touch the ground. 

So great was the despair of Paris for the loss of her 
great lover, that the king dared not let his body enter the 
gates, lest the people in the frenzy of their mourning do 
themselves injury in the narrow streets. Yet Paris herself 
went out to meet him. Out of every gate and postern 
the people flooded, so that the city was left empty behind 
them. Along every foot of the road to Saint-Denis they 
made a living wailing-wall of their bodies, and of their 
breath a cry of lamentation that drowned the chanting 
of the priests. 

" X would that you lay my body beside that of my wife, 
Tiphaine, at Dinan, in Brittany,” he had said. But the 
kins' was still a jealous master, even of death. His own 
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tomb was already prepared at Saint-Denis, and he would 
have his conndtable laid at his feet, there in the royal bury- 
ing-place of 1 he Kings of France. lie would give the heart— 
and enclosed in a casket of silver he sent it to Dinan— 
hut the body he would not give. That he would have beside 
him in death, oven as he had had it in life. He would pay 
a last, unwanted honour to his servant : lay in French soil, 
for ever, t tie man who yearned for Brittany. 

As it had been in the beginning, so it was in the end— 
the heart to Tiplniino, and the body to the king. 1 

“ IMeii ait pitie, i.ur Unites antes, 

De la sienne, car bonne ctoit." •' 

1 Sue Appumli'c Xlt. 

“ " Goil have pity on bis .soul. 

Beyond all moil's, for it wan good." 

(loom an anonymous and umtempoiary 
lament tor the death of (lu Gucsohil) 
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APPENDIX I. (Page 138) 

" Helas! E11 ce lieu cle Crdci chut la fleur de la chevalerie 
de la France ; par quoi nous devons croire que Dieu a souffert 
ces choses pour nos p6ch6s; car il y avoit lors en France force 
orgeuil de seigneurie, convoitise de richesse et d6shonn6t£ de 
vetements. Les uns portoient robes si courtes qu’en baissant 
ils montroient indicemment leurs braies a ceux qui dtoient 
derriere eux; et dtoient leurs habits si <±troits qu’il leur falloit 
aide pour les oter et sembloit qu'on lcs 6corcMt; d’autres 
avoient leurs robes recourses sur les reins corame les femmes, et 
leurs chaperons ddtranch^s monument tout entour, et avoient 
une chausse de couleur et l'autre de l’autre, et leur tomboient 
leurs cornettes et leurs manches prfcs de terre ; ils portoient 
barbes longues, et sombloient mieux jongleurs qu’autres gens, 
pourquoi ce ne fut pas merveille si Dieu voulut corriger les 
mdfaits des Fran?ais par son flayel." 

(Le Moine de Saint Denis.) 


APPENDIX II. (Page 148) 

Mons Bertrand du Guezclin, j'ay entendu par Jean le Bigot, 
vostre 6cuyer, que vous avez ou devez avoir dit que si nul homme 
vourroit dire que vous n’aurez bien et loyalment tenus vos 
hostages k cause de la traict <5 de la paix le Bretaigne, en la manifere 
que vous l’aviez promis, le jour que monsieur de Montfort, due 
de Bretaigne, et monsieur Charles de Blois avoient emprins de 
combattre ensemble sur la querelle de Bretaigne, et que vous 
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n’estiez tonus tie teuir hostages, tors uu mois taut sculcment, 
vous voudrit"/, desfendrc devant vos jugcs, sur quoi jc vous face 
assavoir quo vous prometticz audit jour, par la foy dc vostre 
corps, el. entrostvcs hostages epic vous devriez demorcr sans y 
depaitir, jusqucs a taut (pic la vilie dc Nantes scroit rendue 
audit monsieur dc Montforl due de Bretaigne, ou que vous 
auric/, conge do mmulit seigneur : laquoile foy ct hostages vous 
n'aviez hien loyalemmt tonne, aius faussement l’avez faillie et 
do ce suy prost, l’aidc do Dieu, par men corps dc prouver 
centre vous, comme chevaliers doit fairo devant mens, le roi 
de France. Tesmoiug nos seel it eotte cddule uppostS et mis le 
230 jour de novemhro Van mil trois cons suixanfe-trois. 

GUILLAUME UK Feltonn. 

(Extracted from D. Moricc's Prcuves dt I’Histoire 
de Bretagne,) 


(Translation) 

Monsieur Bertrand du Guesdin, I have heard, through 
Jean le Bigot, your esquire, that you say or have said, that if 
any man should maintain that you have not well and loyally 
kept your pledge in the matter of the Treaty of Peace of Brittany 
in the fashion in which you promised on the day on which 
Monsieur cle Montfort, Duke of Brittany, and Monsieur Charles 
do Blois undertook to tight together on the quarrel of Brittany, 
and that you were not bound to remain a hostage longer than 
one mouth only, you would defend yourself before your judges; 
upon which, I would have you know that on the said day you 
did promise, by the faith of your body, mutually with the other- 
hostages, to remain until such time as the town of Nantes 
should he delivered to the said Monsieur de Montfort, Duke of 
Brittany, or until the said seigneur should give you leave to go: 
which faith and pledge you have not loyally kept, but have most 
falsely broken : and. I, with the help of God, am ready to prove 
it, my body against yours, as knights should, before Monseigneur 
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the King of France. In witness whereof, we affix our seal to 
this writ on the 23rd day of November 1363. 

William Felton. 


APPENDIX IIa 

A monsieur Guillaume de Feltonn,— 

Si vous fai assavoir que o I'aide de Dieu, je serai devant le 
roy de France nostre sire, dedens le mardy avant la mie-quaresme 
prochain venant, si il est ou reaume de France a son povoir, 
en ou cas que il n’y seroit, je seray o I'aide de Dieu devant mons 
le due de Normandie cellc journde : et quant est de ce que vous 
dites ou avez dit que je deusse estre hostages jusques a tant la 
ville de Nantes fust rendue au comte de Montfort et que j’aye 
ma foy et mes hostages faussement faillis et tenues ; en cas que 
respons vous en appartiendroit et le voudriez maintenir contre 
moi, Id je dird et maintendrd devant l’une d’elz en ma ldal 
deffcnce que mauvesement avez menti, et y serai se Diex 
plest tout prest pour y garder et deifendre inon honneur, et 
estant encontre vous, si sepens en siet; et pour que je ne weil 
longuement estre en cest ddbat o vous, je le vous fai assavoir 
ceste fois pour toutes, pas ces leltres scellds de mon seel le ge 
jour de ddeembre l’an mil trois cent soixante et trois. 

Bertran du Guesclin. 

(Extracted from D. Morice’s Preuves de I’Histoire 
de Bretagne) 


(Translation) 

To Monsieur William Felton,— 

By these I make known to you that, with the help of God, 
I will appear before the King of France, our seigneur, on the 
Tuesday before the coming mid-Lent, if he shall be in the King¬ 
dom of France at that time, and if he is not, then I will, with the 
help of God, appear before Monseigneur the Duke of Normandy 
on that day : and respecting what you say or have said, that I 
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ought to have remained a hostage until such time as the town of 
Nantes should be delivered to the Count of Montfort, and that 
I have falsely broken my faith and my pledge : and if so be you 
are responsible for this tiling, and you whould maintain it 
against me, then I will declare and maintain before one of 
them (the king or the duke), in my lawful defence, that you 
have most villainously lied, and will, if it pleases God, be ready 
there to guard and defend my honour, and stand against you, 
if you would make reply ; and as I will no longer discuss this 
matter with you, I make this known to you once and for all, 
by these letters sealed with my seal on the 9th day of December 

1363. 

Bertrand uu Guesclin. 


APPENDIX III, (Page 176) 

A touz ceulz qui ccs pr&sentes lettres verront, Bertran du 
Guerdin, chevalier, conic dc Longueville, chambcllan du roy 
de France, mon Ires redoubtd et souverain seigneur, salut: 
savoir faisous que, conune le dit roy mon souverain seigneur 
so soit obligiez envers noble homine monseigneur Jehan de 
Champdos, viconte de Saiut-Sauveur et connestablc d'Acquit- 
taine, duquel monseigneur Jehan nous sommes vray prisonnier, 
en la somme de quaranle mille florins d’or frans, de bon or ct de 
bon pois, du coing du roy Jehan quo Dieu absoille, nu autre or 
monnoyd h la value d'iceulx; et les ai promis rcnclrc ct paier 
senz mal engin au dit monseigneur Jehan de Champdos, ou 
son certain mandement en la ville do Poitiers dedens le jour de 
la festc de Piques prochain venir, et de cc ait bailld h ycellui 
monseigneur Jehan de Champdos ses lettres obligatoires pour 
partio de nostre rcanyon par nous promise et accordde yccllui 
monscigncur Jehan dc Champdos, Nous, au dit roy mon 
souverain seigneur, avons promis et promotions, par la teneur 
de ces presents, paier pour 1m au dit monseigneur Jehan de 
Champdos les diz quarante mille florins . . . et li rendre ses 
dites lettres obligatoires dedens le dit jour do Basques prochain 
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& venir. Et ou cas que en ces choses ou en aucunes d’icelles 
auroit aucun deffaut, nous voulons, consentons et accordons 
par la teneur de ces lettres que tantost passe le dit jour de 
Pasques prochain a venir, le dit roy mon souverain seigneur, 
par lui ou par ses gens ou deputez, praingne de sa propre 
auctoritd, senz nous ou autre pour nous a ce appeller, et puisse 
pranre et applicquer a son domaine comme son propre heritage 
nostre contd de Longueville, ensemble les forteresses d’icelle, 
la terrc et toutes autres choscs qui y appartiennent en quelquc 
manicre que ce soit. . . . Et promettons par noz foy et sci- 
ment, pour nous et noz Mritiers successeurs, . . . non venir 
encontre les consentement, accort, bail et transport dessus 
diz, en renoncant par yceulx foy et serement it tout ce que nous 
ou noz dix h6ritiers successeurs ou aians cause pourrions dire ou 
proposer ou temps h venir au contrairc. . . . En tesmoing do ce 
nous avons mis notre seel & ces lettres. Donne it la Rochc- 
Tesson, le XXVIIe jour d'aoust, l’an dc grace mil trois cens 
soixantc ct cinq, et avec ce, a plus grant seurte, messire Olivier 
de Guesclin, nostre frere, y a mis son seel i\ nostre requests. 
Donn6 commc dessus. 

(Extracted from Documents Inedits sur I'Histoire 
de la France. E. Charricre, 1839.) 


(Translation) 

To all those who shall have cognizance of these presents ; 
Bertrand du Guesclin, knight, Count of Longueville, Chamberlain 
to the King of France, my very dread and revered sovereign 
lord, greetings ; We hereby make known that, as the said 
king my sovereign lord has obligated himself to the noble seigneur 
John Chandos, Viscount of Saint-Sauveur and Constable of 
Aquitaine, of which Seigneur John Chandos we are the lawful 
prisoner for the sum of forty thousand gold French florins, of 
good gold and of good weight, of the mark of King Jean, whom 
God absolve, or other monies to the same value ; and has pro¬ 
mised to pay and deliver the said sum, without malversation, 
to the said Seigneur John Chandos or to his order at the town of 
Poitiers before the day of the next feast of Easter, and to this 
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end lias delivered to the .said Seigneur John Chandos his bond 
for the ransom promised and accorded by us to the said Seigneur 
John Chandos. Wc have promised and promise to my said 
sovereign lord, by these presents, to pay for him to the said 
Seigneur John Chandos the said forty thousand florins . . . and 
to return to him his said bond before the said coming day of 
Easter. And, in the case of a default in these matters, we 
desire, consent, and agree, by the tenor of these letters that, 
immediately after the said coming day of Easter, the said king 
my sovereign lord, himself or his deputies, may, on his 
authority and without ourselves or any other for us appealing 
against it, take and join to his own domains as being his own 
heritage, our County of Longueville, together with the fortresses, 
the lands and all other things of whatever nature appertaining 
thereto, , . . And we promise on our faith and oath, for our¬ 
selves and our heirs, , . . not to abjure our above consent, 
agreement, gift and transfer, renouncing by this pledge and oath 
all that we or our said heirs may in the future claim or pretend 
to the contrary. . . . In witness whereof we have affixed our 
seal upon these letters. Given at la Rochc-Tesson, the 27th day 
of August, in the year of grace one thousand three hundred and 
sixty-five, and thereto, for greater security, Messirc Olivier du 
Guesclin, our brother, has, at our request, joined his seal. 
Given as above, 


APPENDIX IIIa 

A touz ceulz que cos prdsent.es lettres verront, Bcrtran du 
Guerclin, chevalier, contc do Longueville, Chambellan de roy 
de France, mon tres redoubtd et souverain seigneur, salut.: 
Savoir faisons que parmi ccrtainc somme de deniers quo lo dit 
roy mon souverain seigneur nous a pidca fait bailler on prest, 
. . . pour nous aidior 4 paier partie de nostro raencon 4 noble 
homme messire Jehan de Champdos, viconte de Snint-Sauvcur et 
connestable d’Acquittaine, duquel nous sommes prisonnier, 
nous avoirs promis et promettons au dit roy, mon souverain 
seigneur, par noz foy et serment, metlro et emmener hors de 
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son royaume les compaignes k nostre povoir le plus hastivement 
que nous pourrons, sanz fraude ou mal engin, et aussi sanz les 
tenir ne souffrir demourer ne faire arrest en aucunes parlies du 
dit royaume, se n’est en faisant leur chemin, et sanz ce que 
nous ou les dittes compaignes demandions ou puissions demander 
au dit roy, mon souverain seigneur, ne k ses subgiez ou bonnes 
villes, finance ou autre aide quelconques. . . . En tesmoing 
de ce nous avons mis nostre seel ii ces lettres. Donne a la 
Roche-Tesson, le XXe jour d’aoust, l’an de grace mil trois cens 
soixante et cinq ; et avec ce, & plus grant sduritd, messire Olivier 
du Guerclin, nostre Irdre, y a mis son seel k nostre requests. 
Donne comme dessus. 

(Extracted from Documents Inedits sur I'l-Iistoire de 
France. E, Charridre, 1839.) 


(!T ranslation) 

To all who shall have cognizance of these letters, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, knight, Count of Longueville, Chamberlain of the 
King of France, my dread and sovereign lord, greetings. We 
hereby make known that, on account of a certain sum of money 
that the said king my sovereign lord has recently lent us, . . . 
to help us to pay a part of our ransom to the noble John Chandos, 
Viscount of Saint-Sauveur, Constable of Aquitaine, of whom we 
are the prisoner, we have promised and promise to the said king, 
my sovereign lord, on our faith and oath, to put or to drive the 
Companies outside his kingdom as speedily as it shall be in our 
power so to do, without deception or malversation, and also 
without suffering them to stay or to linger in any part of the 
said kingdom, if it be not in pursuing their way, and without 
either ourselves or the said Companies being permitted to ask of 
the said king my sovereign lord, nor of his subjects nor his good 
towns, financial or other help whatsoever. ... In witness 
whereof we have affixed our seal to these letters. Given at la 
Roche-Tesson this XXtli day of August one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-five ; and thereto, for greater security, 
Messire Olivier du Guesclin, our brother, has, at our request, 
joined his seal. Given as above, 
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APPENDIX IV. (Pago 180) 

Uns aigles naistera, sc il n’csl on ccstc vie ; 
Do Rrctaigne petite vonva, je le t’alic, 

Qii’en Espaigne vendra a grande compaignio 
Et trouvera . 1 . roy plain de grant felon ie, 
Mescr&mt, orguillcux, plain d'euvie, 

Qui sera desconli on bataille rough*, 

let perdera cilz r<)is temte sa seignorio, . . . 


(Translation) 

An eagle shall be born, or is born it may be ; 

Out of Brittany shall come, you can well believe me, 
To Spain will ho go, and with him great company, 
To find a felon king full of great treachery, 

Infidel, arrogant, and full of cupidity, 

Wlio in battle ranged shall discomfit be, 

And so shall this king lose all his seigniory. 


APPENDIX V. (Page iS(.) 

Tl out ars main! moustier, niaiute belle maison, 

Occiz fames, enfans il grant destruction, 

Pucelles violes et dames de grant non, 

RobtSs vaches, clievaux cl pilli6 main! chappou, 

Et beu vin sans paier cl robd inaint mouton, 

Et cmb!6 maint joiel a tort et. sans raison, 

Calicos de moustiers, argent, c.uivre, laiton, 

Ditto maintc parole plaine, de. maliotm ; 

Tons les matxlz c’on peut faire plains de malefacon, 
Plus c'on porroit dire en livre n'en chancon. , . . 

(Cuvelicr, La Vic V aidant Hoi ran tin Gncsdin.) 
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(Translation) 

They have burned many churches, many a fine house, 
Killed women, and children without number, 

Outraged maidens and ladies of high degree, 

Stolen cows and horses, pillaged countless fowls, 

Drunk wine without paying, and stolen many sheep, 
Taken many jewels, without right nor reason, 

Chalices from churches, of silver, copper, brass, 

Spoken many words full of malediction ; 

All the evil things that wicked men can do, 

More than one could tell of in any book or song. . . . 


APPENDIX VI. (Page 192) 

Au roy de France, mon tres honore et tres redoubte 
seigneur • 

Mon tres honord et tres redoubte seigneur, vous savez s’il 
vans plaist commc derriOrement vous me deviez et estoiez tenus 
faire paiement de vint millc francs, demoranz de plus grant some 
pour cause de monseigneur Bertram, de laquelle somrae et reste 
dessus ditz je n’ay heu ny recue que douse mille et cincq cens 
francs. Sur quoi, monseigneur, s’il vous plaist, il vous plaira 
ordener que je auray le reste et demorant de la ditte somme. 
Et pour ce que je doy paier pour mon amd compeignon mon¬ 
seigneur Mychel d'Agworth, a Aubert Jehan, un de voz bour¬ 
geois de Paris, mil francs qu'il li doit, vous pri tres affecteuse- 
ment, monseigneur, qu’il vous plaise faire bailler et paier au 
dit Aubert les diz mil francs de la somme du dit reste que vous 
me devez. . . . Nostro Seigneur vous ait on sa sainte garde et 
vous doint bonne vie et longue. Escript 4 Belin, le 8e jour du 
mois de janvier mcccxxvi. 

Chandos, Viscomtc de Saint-Sauvcur et 
Connestable d’Aquytaine, 

(Extracted from Documents Inedits sur I'Hisloire de le 
France. E. Charriere, 1839.) 
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{Turn slat ion) 

To thr King of Franco, my very honoured and very dread 
lord : 

My very honoured and very dread lord, you know, if it 
please you, that recently you owed and were bound to pay to 
me twenty thousand francs, the remainder of the greater sum 
due in the matter of Monseigneur Bertrand, of which above- 
mentioned sum and remainder I have received only twelve 
thousand live hundred francs. Whcrefor, monseigneur, if you 
please, you will he pleased to order that I be paid the balance 
and remainder of the said sum. And because I must pay, on 
behalf of my beloved companion monseigneur Michael Agworth, 
to Auberi Johan, one of your citizens of Paris, one thousand 
francs that lie owes him, I pray you very affectionately, mon¬ 
seigneur, that it shall please you to give and to pay to the said 
Auberi the said thousand francs, out of the said sum that you 
owe me. . . . May God keep you under His holy protection and 
give you good and long life. Written at Bolin, the. 8tl\ day of 
the month of January mccclxvi, 

Chan dos, Viscount of Saint-Sauveur, 
and Cunstable of Aquitaine. 


APPENDIX VIA 

Charles, par la grace dc Dion roy de France, nos amez cl 
feaulx les geueraulx csleux 4 Paris sur les aides do la deliverance 
de notre trds chcr seigneur et pore que Dieux absoillc, salut: 
Nous vous mandons el commandons que toutes excusnlions 
cessanz, vous, par lc receveur gdndral des dites aides Paris, 
faciez paier ct ddlivrcr it Barthelemy Jehan, marclumt ct 
bourgoys de Paris, sur ce en quoy nous sommes tenuz et povons 
devoir h nostro amd et feal Johan Chandos, viconto dc Saint- 
Sauveur et connestable d'Aquitaine, pour cause de nostre umd 
et fdal chevalier ct chambellan Bertran du Guerclin, contc de 
Longuevillo, la sommo dc mil francs d’or que le dit Chandos 
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nous a excripl par ses Lett res closes el scelldes de son seel, nous 
laire paier it Aubei t Jehan, bourgoys de Paris . . . comme il 
(Barthclemy) nous quitte dc la elite somrae de mil frans, et 
promette dc nous cn garantir envoi's lc dii Aubert Jehan. 

Donne .1 Paris, le XXVe jour dc fevrici l’an de grace mil 
,CCC. soixante-six, et dc noire regne de tiers. 

Par le roy, 

G. Gontiek. 


(7 rariblalion) 

Charles, by the grace of God, King of France, to our beloved 
and faithful officers in charge of the funds for the deliverance 
of our very dear Seigneur and father, whom God absolve, 
greetings : Wc order and command you that without delay, you, 
through the receiver-general of the said funds at Paris, pay and 
deliver to Baithclciny Jchan, merchant and citizen of Paris, 
out of that which we are bound to pay and owe to our beloved 
and faithful John Chandos, Viscount of Saint-Sauveur and 
Constable of Aquitaine, ini he matter of our beloved and faithful 
knight and chamberlain Bertrand du Guesclin, Count of Longue- 
vllle, the sum of one thousand gold francs, which the said 
Cliandos instructed us in letters sealed with his seal, to pay to 
Aubert Jchan, citizen of Paris, ... he (Bartlielemy) to hold 
us quit of the said sum of a thousand francs and to guarantee us 
for it to the said Aubert Jehan. 

Given at Paris, the XXVth day of February one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-six, and of our reign the third. 

By order of the king, 

G. Gontier. 


APPENDIX VIb 

A mon ires honore et tr 5 s redoubt6 seigneur le roy de France. 
Mon tro.s honord et tres redouble seigneur, je vous mercie 
de ce qu'il vous a plcu moy envoier de la somme que vous me 
20 
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porrcx devoir, ct de laquelle, monseigneur, j’ay recue par les 
mains do. sire Raoul do Lile, vostre trdsorier, vingt mille francs, 
ot par Pierre de Soissons, clorc de vostre dit trdsorier, .XII,m lib. 
. III.c. .HIT. francs. Et mon tres honor<$ et t res redoubt 6 seigneur, 
sur le demourant qui m’est cleu, de quoy j’ay vox lettres patentes 
qui vous plcut rnoy envoicr, je cn eusse moult grant besoign, et le 
pensd-jc bien avoir jit pidya passd, commc parmy voz clittes 
lettres vous plcut le moy assignor. Mes binques plus long terme 
uy assignacion it no vous pleust moy estruire ny mander par 
lettres ny voz gontz, de quoy je deusse penser quo jc n’en deusse 
avoir cste pi6$a paye; car s’il vous oust pleu me mander que 
jc deusse attendee plus long terme de mon paiement, it vostre 
rcciueste ct ordcnnance, monscigncur, je l'cusse fait tres volun- 
tiers. Pourquoy, mon tres honord et tres redoubtd seigneur, je 
vous pric taut quez je puis, qu'il vous plaise moy envoier et 
trasmettro le demorant de ce qui m'est deu, ct vous ferez trds 
bien ; ear par ma foy, tnonseigneur, j’en ay tres grant bezoign 
et ndcessitd; ct cc, monscigneur, vous platse fairo dedenz le 
plus brief que vous porrez. . , . Mon tres honord et tres redoubtd 
seigneur, lc Saint-Esprit vous ait on sa sainte garde et vous doint 
bonne vie et longue. 

Escripte a Bourdoaux, soubz mon seignet, le pdnultiemc 
jour du mois ddeembre. 

Jiuian Ciianpos, viscomte de Saint-Sauvcur 
et conncslable d'Aquytayno, 
(Extracted as above). 


(' Tyandulion ) 

To my very honoured and very dread lor*d, the King of 
France. 

My very honoured and very dread lord, I thank you that it 
has pleased you to send me part of the sum that you owe me, 
of which, my lord, I have received from the hands of Raoul de. 
Lile, your treasurer, twenty thousand francs, and from Pierre 
de Soissons, clerk of your said treasurer, twelve thousand, three 
hundred and four francs. And, my very honoured and very 
dread lord, of the remainder that is due to me, and for which 
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I have your letters-patent that it pleased you to send me, I have 
very great need, and thought to have it long ago, as in your said 
letters it pleased you to promise me. And as it has not pleased 
you to ask for longer terms, either by letter or through your 
officers, I had thought to be already paid ; for if it had pleased 
you, my lord, to ask me to wait longer for my payment, I would, 
at your request and command, have done so willingly, Where' 
for, my very honoured and very dread lord, I pray as fervently 
as I can, that it may please you to send and to transmit to me 
the remainder that is due to me, and it will be well done on 
your part; for by my faith, my lord, I have very great need of 
it: and, my lord, I beg that you will do this with the least 
delay possible. . . . My very honoured and very dread lord, 
may the Holy Ghost have you in his holy keeping. Written 
at Bordeaux, over my signature, the penultimate day of the 
month of December. 

John Chandos, Viscount of Saint Sauveur, 
and Constable of Aquitaine. 


APPENDIX VII. (Page 227) 

Charles, par la grace de Dieu, roi de France, k notre neveu 
le prince de Galles et d’Aquitaine, salut. 

Conime ainsi soit que plusieurs prdlats, barons, chevaliers, 
university, communes et colleges des marches et limitations 
du pays de Gascoyne, . . . avec plusieurs autres des pays et 
duchd d'Aquitaine, se soient tirds par-devers nous en notre cour, 
pour avoir droit sur aucuns griefs et molestes indues que vous, 
par foible conseil et simple information, leur avez proposd k 
faire, de laquelle chose sommes tout dmerveillds: done, pour 
obvier et remddier k cea choses, nous nous sommes ahers et 
aherdons avec eux, tant que, de notre majesty royale et seig- 
neurie, vous commandons que vous veniez en notre citd de 
Paris, en propre personne, et vous presentiez devant nous en 
notre chambre de pairs, pour ouir droit sur lesdites complaintes 
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et griefs dmiis de par vous a faire sur votre peuple, qui clame 4 
avoir ressort. en notre cour. . . . Et soit au plus halivement 
que vous pourrez. Donne h Paris le vingt-cinquiemc jour du 
raois de Janvier. (1369.) 

(Quoted by Iienn Martin, Ilistoire de France.) 


{Translation) 

Charles, by the grace of God, King of France, to our 
nephew, the Prince of Wales and of Aquitaine, greetings. 

It being the case that several prelates, barons, knights, 
universities, communes and colleges within the marches and 
limitations of the land of Gascony, . . . with many others of 
the land and Duchy of Aquitaine, have approached us at our 
Court, to obtain justice against many illegal wrongs and annoy¬ 
ances that you, through unwise counsel and insufficient informa¬ 
tion, have proposed to inflict upon them, and at which we are 
astonished: wherefor, in order to prevent and remedy these 
things, we have allied and will ally ourselves with them as far 
as, by our royal majesty and seigniory, to command that you 
come to our city of Paris, and in person, and present yourself 
before us in our Chamber of Peers, to hear justice in the matter 
of the said wrongs and injuries that you would do to your people, 
and who claim the jurisdiction of our Court. . . . And that as 
speedily as you may. Given at Paris the twenty-fifth day of the 
month of January. (1369.) 


APPENDIX VIII. (Page 231) 

Je, Jelian Chandos, des Angloises capitaine, 
Fort chevalier, de Poictou sdndchal, 

Apres avoir faict guerre trhs lointaine 
Au roy fran£ois tant k pied qu'a cheval 
Et pris Bertrand du Guesquin en un val, 
Les Poictivins pr&s Lussac me defirent, 

A Mortemer mon corps enterrer firent. 
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(Translation) 

I, John Chandos, of the English captain, 

Hardy knight, of Poitou the Senechal, 

Having made war very far and wide 
Against the King of France, a-horse and a-foot, 
And taken Bertrand du Guesclin in a vale, 

Was defeated by the Poitevins near Lussac, 
And at Mortemer my body was interred. 


APPENDIX IX. (Page 359) 

Sire Charles de France, depuis que je suis entre en la foi et 
hommage de la couronne de France, j’ai toujours fait mon devoir 
envers ladite couronne ; mais, ce nonobstant, vous, sans aucune 
cause raisonnable, avez fait entrer votre connetable, votre 
puissance et force de guerre en ma duche, pris mes villes, 
chateaux et forteresses, et k moi fait plein d’outrages, dommages 
et vilanies non reparable; c’est pourquoi je vous fais savoir 
que, par votre faute, je me tiens de tout franc, quitte et de¬ 
charge de toute obeissance envers vous et votre couronne, et 
vous tiens et rdpute mon ennemi. 

(Quoted by Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne.) 


APPENDIX X. (Page 266) 

In the year 1429, Gui de Laval wrote to his grandmother, 
Jeanne de Laval, the following letter : 

" La Pucelle m’a dit en son logis, comme je suis alle 
y voir, que, trois jours avant mon arrivde, elle avait envoys 
a vous, mon aieul, un bien petit anneau d'or, mais que 
e’etait bien petite chose, et qu'elle vous eut volontiers 
envoyd mieux, considdrd votre recommandation," 
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(Thc Maid told me in her lodgings, where I went to see 
her, that three days before my arrival she had sent to you, 
my grandmother, a little ring of gold, but that it was only 
a poor thing, and she would gladly have sent you better, 
considering the claim you have.) 

And thus, fifty years after du Guesclin’s death, his little 
sixteen-year-old bride, Jeanne de Laval, now a woman of 
nearly seventy, made a living bond between himself and that 
other saviour of the Kingdom of France, Jeanne d’Arc. 


APPENDIX XI. (Page 273) 

Brittany retained her independence for many years to come. 
The first step towards annexation was taken in 1491, when Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany in her own right, married first Charles 
VIII, of France, and then, on his death , Louis XII. But though 
she had, on her marriage, stipulated that she remain " vraye 
duchess de Bretaigne,” and that her duchy remain independent 
of the Crown of France, she was unable to prevent the marriage 
of her daughter and heiress, Claude de France, with the Duke of 
Angoulfime, heir presumptive to the throne of France. On the 
death of Anne and of Louis XII. without male issue, the Duke 
of Angouleme came to the throne under the name of Fran?ois 
I., and the fears of the Duchess Anne were realised ; for not a 
year after his coronation, he allocated to himself the rights of 
his wife, Claude, over the Duchy of Brittany. Nevertheless, 
it was not until seventeen years later that he dared proclaim the 
annexation, and even then it was incomplete, Brittany retaining 
most of her ancient privileges up to the time of the Revolution. 


APPENDIX XII. (Page 284) 

Bertrand du Guesclin, " Haut et puissant messire, conn et able 
de France,” was buried in the Abbey of Saint-Denis, the ancient 
burial-place of the kings of France, an extraordinary honour for 
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one who was not of the blood-royal. His tomb was laid at the 
feet of that already prepared for Charles V., who followed his 
conndtable to the grave only a few months later. The tomb, 
of excellent workmanship, may still be seen at Saint-Denis. 
It shows a life-size, recumbent effigy of the great soldier, with 
the hands raised in prayer. The face suffered some damage 
during the course of the desecration of the royal tombs during 
the Revolution, and the body is the usual conventionalised figure 
of a slender young knight ; so that it is only in the hands, 
with their small, square palms and long, blunt-tipped fingers, 
that one can find some trace of a " likeness " of the great Breton 
captain. 

His heart, encased in a silver casket, was placed in the tomb 
of his first wife, Tiphaine Raguenel, in the Church of the Jacobins, 
at Dinan. At the time of the Revolution one N6el de la Vigne, 
fearing that the tombs at Dinan might suffer a similar fate 
to those of Saint-Denis, secretly removed the hearts of both du 
Guesclin and his wife from the Church of the Jacobins, and 
secreted them in his own house. After the Revolution he re¬ 
stored them, and on the 9th of July 1810 the two caskets were 
carried in solemn procession to the Church of the Saint-Sauveur, 
where they were laid in a niche prepared for them in the wall 
of the transept (left). The niche was then closed with the 
original tombstone, taken from the destroyed Church of the 
Jacobins for the purpose, and on which one may still read, 
in rudely-carved Gothic characters, the ancient epitaph : 


" Cy-gift le cueur de messire Bertran du Gueaquin, en 
son vivat conestable de Fr&ce, qui trdpassa le Xllle jour 
de juilet Tan mil Illce IIIIxx dont son corps repose 
avecques ceulx des roys a sainct denis en France." 


(Here lies the heart of Messire Bertrand du Guesclin, 
during his lifetime Connetable of France, who died on 
the 13th day of July in the year one thousand three 
hundred and eighty, and whose body reposes with those 
of the kings at Saint-Denis in France.) 
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